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“MONA'S” PREMIERE 


STIMULATES FAITH 
IN NATIVE OPERA 


Prize Work of Parker and Hooker 
Nobly Performed at Metropolitan 
—The Music Austerely Dignified, 
Individual and Scholarly, Though 
Not Highly Inspired — Faults 
Natural to a First Effort — 
Hooker’s Libretto a Poetic Gem 
of Which Many Beauties Escape 
in Translation to Stage—Admi- 
rably Sung by a Cast Almost 
Entirely American 





“AAONA,” the $10,000 prize opera by Ho- 

ratio W. Parker and Brian Hooker, 
was produced for the first time on any 
stage at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Thursday evening .of last week. Thereby 
was consummated another noteworthy step 
in the youthful annals of American opera 
as well as an event which, in relation to 
the happenings of the rest of the season, 
may be regarded as analogous in general 
importance to the premiére of the “Girl of 
the Golden West” last year. This latter 
statement should not be understood as con- 
stituting a comparison in an artistic sense, 
for the two works are about as radically 
dissimilar as well could be. There was 
much interest respecting “Mona” before the 
rise of the curtain last week. The audience 
was very large and no vacant seats were 
to be seen, although the space behind the 
railing has been far more crowded for oc- 
currences of lesser pith and moment. The 
management did not choose forcibly to re- 
mind one of the unusual character of the 
evening by decorating the boxes and bal- 
conies with national colors as was the case 
in three instances last season. But for the 
rest there was apparent a feeling of really 


tense expectancy. The greater part of the, 


audience arrived on time and some of the 
boxholders, waiving their prerogative for 
tardiness, did the same. 


Before seeking to determine in detail the 
artistic status of “Mona,” let it be said that 
it is an achievement of much interest and 
some very positive values. That it is a 
Masterpiece, that it will endure and exert 
influence on coming operatic creations of 

is countty, is a question which can be an- 
swered none too confidently. In the li- 
bretto Mr. Hooker has produced a poem 
Which. will not soon pass from notice. In 
his setting of it Mr. Parker has revealed 
scholarly musicianship. The Metropolitan, 
om its part, has left no stone unturned, no 
energies unspared, to vitalize the combina- 
ion according to its worthiest traditions. 

t has provided an admirably constituted 
and practically pan-American cast. It has 
urnished a scenic equipment of excep- 
tional beauty. It has given several solid 
months to rehearsals to insure smoothness 
and finish in the most minute details. 

Last week’s distinguished and represent- 
ative audience, which included many of the 
Most ¢minent musical figures of the coun- 

» listened to “Mona” raptly, respectfully, 
attentively. Its applause was warm and 
Peously bestowed after each curtain. 
autre were fully fifteen to twenty calls for 

© principals at the close of the first and 
‘cond acts, and the enthusiasm was re- 
doubled when Professor Parker and Mr. 

Soker were induced to join the singers. 
ere were flowers of all descriptions for 
aftists and a profusion of wreaths and 
*r imposing floral things for the com- 
Poser sent by various musical clubs and 

SaMizations with which he is affiliated. 
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To the hardened operagoer, however, the 
proportion of politeness and spontaneous 
fervor in these plaudits may have seemed 
a trifle unequal; the element. of urbanity 
seemed somehow to predominate. The 
general trend of entr’ acte comment in the 
lobbies and corridors appeared to confirm 
this notion. It was agreeably reserved or 
in some cases baldly disagreeable. Nor, on 
the other hand, did the importance of the 
novelty restrain in any manner the custom- 
ary homeward rush before the final curtain. 


Libretto Fine Literary Effort 


It is safe to assert that should “Mona” 
eventually prove unable to keep its head 
above water the blame will not be laid at 
the door of the librettist as harshly as was 
the case with Victor Herbert’s “Natoma.’ 
When Brian Hooker appeared before the 
curtain after the first act he was received 
with a cheer and a volume of applause that 
seemed to some almost to overshadow the 
welcome tendered Professor Parker. 
Whatever the ultimate fate of “Mona” it 
will enjoy one distinction, at least, that is 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


somewhat unique in the history of opera, 
namely, that of hav.ng added a rare poetic 
gem to the literature of the country. If 
America has not discovered a first-rate 
dramatic composer in Horatio Parker it 
has unearthed a poet-of the most notable 
distinction in Mr. Hooker. 

Incidentally the evening set another mile- 
stone in the checkered career of opera in 
English. Indeed, it was the only experi- 
ment in that. line which the Metropolitan 
has made since the ill-fated “Pipe of De- 
sire” two years ago, and it served as a re- 
minder to those who have believed that the 
cause was languishing that the issue main- 
tains its vitality. 

The story of the drama has been reit- 
erated so frequently that a mere outline 
will serve the purpose at present. Britain 
at the period following the death of Queen 
Poadicea and the conquests of Julius 
Caesar is the scene of its tristful happen- 
ings. Mona, a high-minded maiden, vision- 
ary and mystically inclined, entertains 
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PHILHARMONIC NOW 
ON A FIRMER BASIS 


Old and New Organizations Join 
Forces with Felix Leifels 
as the Manager 


The gradual process of reorganization, 
which has been going on in the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York for the past 
three years, culminated last Saturday morn- 
ing when the old Philharmonic Society, 
consisting of the members of the seventy- 
year-old co-operative organization and the 
guarantors’ committee, with Mrs. George 
R. Sheldon as chairman, decided to amal- 
gamate their organizations and become one 
society with a governing board of twelve 
directors, of which three are to come from 
the members of the old Philharmonic body 
and the remainder are to be chosen from 
those men and women -who, in the past, 
have shown an active interest in the wel- 
fare of the Society. 

While these twelve directors have not as 
yet been definitely elected it is understood 
that such an election is only-a matter of 
form which will immediately follow. the 
expression of willingness to serve of those 
who have been approached. Further ac- 
tion was the appointment of Felix Leifels 


as manager of the New York business of 
the orchestra and the decision to engage a 
man to take charge of the road work. It 
was also decided to give eighty-five con- 
certs next season, following the plan of 
giving the maximum number as worked 
out by the former manager, Loudon 
Charlton. 

In an interview with a representative of 
MusicaL America Mrs. Sheldon said: 

“After two years’ trial under the man- 
agement of a concert bureau having charge 
of the business of artists and other or- 
ganizations the Philharmonic Society has 
determined to change its management. It 
is believed that with a manager for New 
York who can devote his entire time to the 
orchestra without having conflicting mu- 
sical interests, and a manager who will at- 
tend to the out-of-town concerts, the so- 
ciety will be better served. Mr. Charlton, 
in his two years of management, developed 
the business of the orchestra along certain 
lines and we shall follow his plan of giving 
the maximum number of concerts during 
the season, but we feel that the interests 
of the orchestra are so exacting that it will 
require all of the.manager’s time. This, 
naturally, Mr. Charlton could not give and 
so we have selected Felix Leifels, who was 
formerly associated with Richard Arnold in 
the business management. He will devote 
his entire time to the New York manage- 
ment and, having no other interests, will 
be absolutely free to serve us. 

“The Pulitzer bequest of $500,000, with 
the prospect that it will be doubled if the 
estate continues to prosper as in former 
years, has entailed great responsibilities on 
the Society. Three years ago we formed 
a guarantors’ committee to provide for the 
future of the orchestra on a larger scale, 
leaving, however, the old co-operative so- 
ciety in existence so that it might resume 
the management at the end of that time if 
it was deemed wise. The success of the 
orchestra under the direction of the guar- 
artors’ committee and the advisory mem- 
Lers of the old organization has been such 
that, with the necessity of complying with 
the conditions of the Pulitzer bequest it 
was considered wise to merge the two or- 
ganizations. 

“This has been done and the Society is 
now governed by a board of twelve direct- 
ors, the names of whom will be announced 
shortly. Three of these directors will be 
from the old Philharmonic Society. In 
further compliance with the conditions of 
Mr. Pulitzer’s bequest it has become neces- 
sary to obtain 1,000 subscribing members 
at $10 each and subscription blanks are 








{Continued on page 5] 
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The finale of the second act. “Mona” (Louise Homer) blesses the swords of the Britons before the midnight attack on the 


Roman town. 
(Lambert Murphy). 


“MONA’S” PREMIERE 
STIMULATES FAITH 
IN NATIVE OPERA 


[Continued from page 1] 

dreams of freeing her country from the 
oppression of tyrannical Rome. Her vault- 
ing ambitions are further inflamed by her 
kinsmen, Arth, a bold tribesman; Gloom, 
a Druid, and the venerable Caradoc, chief 
bard of Britain. She is deaf to the plead- 
ings of her aged foster-mother, Enya, and 
there is but one for whom she permits her- 
self at moments to betray an infirmity of 
purpose. This is Gwynn, a Roman by birth 
and the son of the Roman Governor of 
Britain, but of whose origin Mona is ig- 
norant. He, in the gumse of a native bard, 
has long loved the girl with an inextin- 
guishable love and for her sake he has 
labored incessantly and with success to 
maintain peace between the two nations. 
Passionately does he urge Mona to give 
over her chimerical dreams of glory, to 
turi’ from her self-appointed and misguided 
“mission” and to become his wife. “To be 
great,” he cries, “first be a woman.” “Ah, 
Gwynn! I cannot be a woman only,” she 
answers, torn between contending emotions. 
But she is soon swayed again by the sinis- 
ter influence of the three Britons who ac- 
knowledge her their queen, and who make 
ready to rouse their countrymen to revolt 
at midnight. 

Gwynn notifies his father, the Roman 
Governor, of the purposed attack upon his 
town. In the’ forest he encounters Mona, 
who, with her countrymen, is awaiting the 
fateful hour. Once again does he urge his 
suit. Vanquished and overwhelmed for the 
time by the impulses of her more womanly 
nature she yields unresistingly, oblivious 
of all things but her lover. “Child, this 
night thou hast saved Britain,” suddenly 
exclaims he in an ecstasy of happiness. But 
the word “Britain” brings her to herself. 
She struggles and escapes from Gwynn’s 
embrace. Stung by her ungratefulness he 
tells her of the protection his influence with 
the Romans has afforded her, and as she 
harshly demands what he has to do with 
Rome he admits his Sp birth. Mona 
in a frenzy summons hér clansmen, who 
bind Gwynn and, at the command of their 
queen, seize their weapons and rush madly 
to the attack of the neighboring town. 

But the Romans, forewarned, have lain 
in wait. The Pritons are repulsed, routed 
and cut to pieces. Mona escapes to a clear- 
ing in the forest.’ Once more Gwynn ap- 
pears, now attired as a’ Roman warrior, 
urges her to desist from her folly and 


finally to hear his appeals. He is, indeed, 
the son of the Governor and will save her 
and all she loves from wrath of the latter. 
But Mona will not hear him because of 
what she regards as his perfidy and, seizinz 
her sword, suddenly slays him. As he ex- 
pires the Governor himself enters at. the 
head of his legions, confirms Gwynn’s 
words and, overcome with anguish at the 
death of his son, orders Mona to be taken 
captive. She is led away after realizing 
bitterly that by rejecting love and a wom- 
an’s life she has brought ruin upon herself. 


Suited to Operatic Treatment 


Even this bare and incomplete outline of 
the drama will convince one that it is in 
many ways admirably suited for operatic 
treatment. It forms a refreshing contrast 
to the atmosphere of realism which has of 
recent years struggled to gain a firm foot- 
hold on the lyric stage. The sense of re- 
moteness that is an all-esséntial factor in 
the representation of ideal life is here per- 
fectly exemplified. Petty conventionalities 
such as jar the artistic sensibilities in 
“Louise,” the “Girl,” “Butterfly,” and a host 
of other products of operatic modernism 
are non-existent here. The whole drama 
contains scarcely a line too trivial to’ be 
worthy of tonal translation. Obviously, the 
ethical motive of Mr. Hooker’s tragedy 
could be emphasized with equal potency 
were the action laid in modern times and 
in familiar surroundings. But the poet has 
had the rare good sense to realize that 
modern times and familiar surroundings 
entail in their reproduction a mass of com- 
monplace and banal details of life that in- 
vite nothing but ridicule in their idealiza- 
tion through the medium of either poetry 
or music. In building as he did, Mt. Hook- 
er merely followed the method formulated 
by Wagner, but the fundamental verity of 
which has been felt by composers of opera 
ever since the days of Peri and Caccini. It 
is gratifying indeed to observe that an 
American has recognized the truth of this 
principle. The emotions depicted in 
“Mona” are purely elemental; and only 
such emotions are susceptible of musical 
expression. 

In spite of these excellences the libretto 
‘s not without its shortcomings. Indeed, 
it may well be said that its very defects are 
the results of its virtues. Mr. Hooker’s 
“Mona” is, in the last analysis, not a I- 
bretto. It is a full-fledged dramatic poem, 
poetically complete in itself. and not really 
requiring the adjunct of music to enforce 
its expressiveness. In this connection the 
present writer takes leave to repeat what 
he wrote in this journal in a review of the 
libretto when it was published last Fall: 

“There is one matter, however, which 
gives cause for serious doubtings. That is 
the lusciously musical quality of Mr. Hook- 
er’s verse as such. There are passages here 
and there the intrinsic loveliness of which 
seem scarcely intended to bear the addi- 


To the left is the Druid, “Gloom” (William Hinshaw), and to the right the venerable Bard, “Caradoc” 


tional adornment of musical setting. Lines 
like the following, for instance, seem so 
absolutely self-sufficient in their own rich- 
ness of verbal texture that to make them 
the basis of song seems like painting the 
lily : 

‘Night and thou, 

Near me, amid the moonbeams, beautiful— 

A lily on the gloom of the dim lake, 


Thy golden heart wide open to the wind, 
A freshness and a fragrance glimmering up 


Out of cool depths—a wild bird with glad eyes— 


A mystery beyond all dreaming dear, 

Holier than the hope of pleasing God, 

More to be hungered after than lost youth— 
Lips and arms, life and glory, mine, mine, mine.’ 


A Paradoxical Defect 
“It would appear as though verses so 


marvelously lyrical and exquisitely colored 





The “Roman Governor” (Putnam Gris- 
wold) on the right, and His Son 
“Gwynn” (Riccardo Martin) 


in themselves offer little more excuse for 
musical translation than certain things in 
Omar Khayyam, Shelley or Swinburne. . 

Has not the composer for once been con- 
fronted by a curious paradox in the form 
not of the habitual opera text which is un- 
worthy of music, but one which by its su- 
perlative charms of word painting, poetic 
imagery and- wealth of imaginative beauty 
is too good for it? ... Whereas Wagner’s 
verses are always made for music and vice- 
versa one is not conscious that Mr. Hook- 


—$___ 
er’s verses have been manufacty . 
any idea of ultimate dependenay” The 
seem born to stand on their own fee» % 

Like the plays of Browning, Tenn 
and Stephen Phillips, “Mona” will be fa 
to give more pleasure in the library ran 
on the stage. The reason for this lies 
mainly in the slow-footed character of z 
action. Almost the entire first and thing 
acts are devoid of striking external incider 
for all their portrayal of psychologic work. 
ings. Psychology in operatic figures m ‘ 
not be carried to such subtle extremes a 
it is in “Mona.” The action of “Triste 
pre-eminently psychologic—yet how “a 
mental, how direct! The best act 
“Mona” from the standpoint of theatr; ai 
effectiveness is the second, whicli jg on 
compact and more swiftly moving than the 
other two. The long speech of Mong at 
ne close of the tragedy, while poetical} 
moving and exalted, is a dramatic anti 
climax. The dénouement has been alread 
consummated and no further explanation 
is required. While the episode seems 
modelled on Jsolde’s “Liebestod” and 
Briimnhilde’s last speech in “Gétterdim- 
merung” the dramatist evidently neglected 
to remark that in those two scenes the 'éij- 
minating event still remained to take place, 

Having hitherto occupied himself only 
with symphonic, choral and church compo- 
sitions, it would have been nothing short 
of astonishing had Horatio Parker pro- 
duced a score that satisfied in all respects 
the demands of opera. In not a few ways 
his music does betray the results of oper- 
atic inexperience. But whatever charges 
may be brought against it the composer 
cannot be accused of insincerity. He has 
striven exceedingly hard and the evidences 
of this conscious striving make themselves 
strongly felt—often to the detriment of 
the whole. The music has sharply. de- 
fined character and a more or less indj- 
vidual physiognomy, and it is at moments 
convincing from the dramatic standpoint. 
Put it is neither great nor truly inspired, 
Wrought with undeniable care and genu- 
ine musicianship it bespeaks, nevertheless, 
the efforts of stern labor and lacks the 
glow and warmth of fundamental, basic 
emotion. It wants heart, passion, hu- 
manity. ‘ 
; Uncompromising Austerity 

One of the most vulnerable points of 
Parker’s’ score is its almost uncompromis- 
ing austerity, its deficiency in contrasts. 
There is something almost Puritanical in 
his well-nigh persistent evasion of the sen- 
suously appealing, in the lack of sustained 
lyrical utterance. The nearest approxima- 
tion of this quality is to be found in the 
second act as the half-witted Nial dances 
with his shadow and again in the love duo 
of Gwynn and Mona. The former :s in 
the nature of a graceful but not original 
waltz. The latter was undoubtedly com- 
posed with thoughts of “Tristan und 
Isolde,” though, except in the matter of 
orchestral coloring, there is no direct imi- 
tation. Certainly Parker has not been par- 
ticularly direct or convincing in his must- 
cal expression of amorous sentiment, and 
this love duo quite lacks impassioned 
fervor. 

Apparently Professor Parker has labored 
under the delusion that has taken hold of 
so many composers of the present, namely, 
that full-throated lyrical proclamations are 
incompatible with dramatic expressiveness. 
Such a conception is radically erroneous. 
As enduring proofs of this one may point 
to any of the greatest works of Wagner. 
But a surging lyrical outburst demands, 
above all things, original melodic inven- 
tion, and in this all-important faculty the 
composer is deficient. The thematic ma- 
terials of “Mona” are generally weak, often 
commonplace or merely insignificant. 
Three or four motives, no doubt, detac 
themselves from their context and find a 
resting place in the memory. Chief of 
these is the theme associated with Gwynn 
—a singularly languorous and effeminate 
musical label for the Roman soldier. There 
is a “sword motif,” a purely arbitrary 
group of notes that might with equal cA 
propriateness have been associated yr 
anything else, material or immateria 
There is the mysterious motif of the Grea 
Name, a series of unrelated chords, — 
ally descended from the theme of Me 
Wanderer in “Siegfried.” Nial 1s oi 
trayed by a grotesque but graphic “yo 
phrase of empty fifths, and the Romans DY 
a more rhythmic but unimpressive — 
Naturally there are many other such /e 
motifs—the whole score is a deftly wove™ 
polyphonic tissue of them—but even after 
several hearings they fail to strike one y 


their intrinsic beauty or pictorial re 
It is for this reason that the intricate oneet 


terpoint produces a less impressive 
than it should. ' 

Much more interesting than the rat 
melodic ‘details in this score is the f Yite 
mic scheme which is often of considera ‘ 
fascination, not so much by its subtlety © 
its straightforward and sometimes fea 
frankness.. In the matter of or hestratio® 


[Continued on next page] 
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the composer is on safe ground. His scor- 
ing is rich, varied and solid and contains 
many combinations that often make for 
jramatic emphasis and intensity. There 
are times when it seems excessively full 
nd when there is insufficient dynamic 
sroderation to allow the voices to soar over 
i Doubtless this failing is largely the 
atitcome of inexperience with operatic re-'‘ 
quirements. The modern opera composer 














Louise Homer as “Mona” 


should learn dynamic continence and mod- 
eration from the Wagner music dramas. 


Harmonic Scheme Individual 


Parker’s scheme of harmony is modern, 
but evinces no direct influence of any par- 
ticular school to-day. It is predominantly 
diatonic. Except for a few moments in the 
last act he has not yielded to the whole 
tone temptations of modern France. Neither 
has he indulged in excessively mordant 
dissonance. The characteristic feature of 
his harmony is its unstable tonality. In 
the first and last acts especially the process 
of modulation is almost incessant. Instead 
of a felicitously emotional and dramatic 
device it ends by striking one forcibly as 
afrant sophistication and displeasing man- 
nerism. Wagner once gave the wholesome 
advice to “remain in a key as long as it 
was possible to say in it what had to be 
said.” Prof. Parker remains in a key for 
as short a time as he can but tells us 
nothing new when he moves on to the 
next. And so when he does wish to 
Droduce a compelling dramatic stroke 
by a plunge into a distant tonality the 
edge of his weapon is blunted. He 
las, moreover, employed the not very 
exalted expedient of associating 
efinite tonalities with certain 
characters. Needless to say, 
such a device can appeal only to 
those gifted with exceedingly 
€en musical perception and ab- 

Solute pitch. Otherwise it has 
No value. 


The vocal parts of “Mona” are 
conceived along the lines of 
strict dry and formless recita- 
live, never rising to the type of 
broadly melodious arioso that 
one finds in Wagner. Such rec- 
lative is uniwteresting, angular, 
€ficient in plasticity and is seldom a 
tightening of the actual: inflections 
Ol the speaking voice. Recitative is 
ome of the most treacherous obsta- 
cles the opera composer has to over- 
Come, and it is not at all to be won- 
fred that in his maiden operatic ex- 
Petiment Parker should have fallen 
‘hort in this respect. There are also 
Mgs in the score where the vocal 
tmphasis of certain words is open to ques- 
Om. It seems strange that in the last 
chant sentence, “A woman would have 
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won,” where the whole emotional stress 
falls obviously on the word “woman” that 
the composer should have slighted it in 
favor of “won,” which is dignified with: a 
high G sustained through thrge measures. 

The choral portions of the opera are prac- 
tically limited to the close of the second 
act, where there is an elaborate and finely 
constructed ensemble of considerable the- 
atrical picturesqueness. Not so remarkable 


- from the standpoint of music alone it is, 


nevertheless, rousing through its associa- 
tion with the general stage picture—the 
consecration of the swords by Mona, who, 
surrounded by a crowd of warriors bear- 
ing torches and spears, stands by the blaz- 
ing altar beneath a huge oak tree and sol- 
emnly blesses the weapons, her face trans- 
figured with mystical ecstasy. Parker’s 
churchly musical tendencies peep through 
the brief trio in the first act and again 
in the muttered responses of the Roman 
soldiers. The third act, despite the in- 
numerable details of clever workmanship 
in the orchestra, is for the greater part 
dull. One of the most engaging moments 
in it is the immense orchestral outburst as 
the Britons flee from the vengeance of the 
Roman conquerors. 


Beauties of the Performance 


With a single exception, that of Albert 
Reiss, who sang Nial, the entire cast was 
composed of Americans. To Louise Homer 
fell the role of Mona and seldom has she 
distinguished herself by a nobler and more 
poetic impersonation. It is a part destined 
to take a place beside her Orfeo, though 
totally different in character, of course. 
Mona is a sort of second Jeanne d’Arc 
with mystic yearnings, aspirations and lofty 
impulses. The great American contralto 
gave profound expression to these emotions 
and most moving was she at those moments 
where the tender feminine instincts of the 
maiden came to the fore and banished for 
a time her thoughts of glory. She told of 
her ominous dream in the opening act with 
a look of unearthly awe in her face and 
her voice reflected the state of Mona’s 
feelings. Most pathetic was her momen- 
tary weakness at the close of this act as 
she cries poignantly, “For evermore I shall 
not see his face.” Her gradual yielding to 
Gwynn’s love in the second act was ex- 
pressed with the rarest art and her mad- 
dened outbreak as she learns of her lover’s 
Roman origin was thrilling. So, too, was 
her sullenness as in the last act she accuses 
Gwynn of lying; and her pathetic resigna- 
tion as, when all is over, she discovers and 
acknowledges the fatality of her error. It 
was a masterpiece of dramatic art, and it 
was finely supplemented by her sinving, 
which was luscious in its warmth, although 
the vocal, intervals that fall to her share 
are neither easy nor beautiful. Flowers 
and wreaths were fairly showered upon her 
after every curtain fall and the house rose 
to her. 

The only other woman in the cast was 
Rita Fornia, who sang the short but im- 
pressive role of Enya splendidly, empha- 
sizing the melancholy and pathos of the 











Five of the leading persons connected with “Mona.” 


—Photo by White 
Standing from left to right 


are Horatio W. Parker, the Composer; Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Director of the 


Metropolitan, and Brian Hooker, the Librettist. 


Seated are Alfred Hertz, who 


conducted “Mona,” and Louise Homer, who created the title réle. 


mournful figure. It was a characterization 
that stood out vividly in spite of the brevity 
of the part. 


Riccardo Martin assumed the part of 
Gwynn. He sang it with beautiful plenti- 
tude of voice, especially in the love scene 
of the second act, and he acted with sin- 
cerity and grace. No better representative 
of the ardent young Roman lover could 
well have been found. Putnam Griswold 
sang the Roman Governor with exceptional 
distinction and nobility. One regretted that 
the Governor did not cut a more important 
figure in the work. Mr. Hinshaw as 
Gloom, the Druid, was a becoming mixture 


of stateliness and uncouthness and quite 
dominated certain of the scenes in which 
he took part. His outbreak of rage in the 
closing scene could not have been better. 
Herbert Witherspoon as Arth was admir- 
able from every standpoint, and Lambert 
Murphy availed himself to fullest advan- 
tage of his opportunities as Caradoc, the 
white-haired bard. His voice is of excep- 
tional sweetness and sympathetic quality. 
Albert Reiss, as the fantastic youth Nial, 
was perfect, as, indeed, he is in everything. 
He brings a pathos and an artless emotional 
depth to the part that make it quite 


~-s«;FSontinued on next page] 











The first act of “Mona,” representing the interior of Arth’s hut. 








—Photo by White. 


From left to right are seen Riccardo Martin, as “Gwynn”; 


Louise Homer, as “Mona”; Rita Fornia, as “Enya,” and Albert Reiss, as “Nial.” 
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irresistible, and the most lovable character 
in the work. Nial affords the only gleam 
of sweetness and light in the opera, and in 
Mr. Reiss he finds an ideal representative. 
He stroked and petted the live bear cub in 
the first act, fed it with celery and, without 
obtruding injudiciously into the picture, 
provided a charming side light. 
Standard of Enunclation 


Mr. Reiss’s English enunciation was as 
clear cut as though chiselled, and his words 
were at every moment intelligible to those 
who did not sit at an excessive distance 
from the stage. The standard of enuncia- 
tion was generally high. Mr. Martin has 
improved since the days of the “Pipe of 
Desire,” as has also Mme. Homer, though 
this does not imply that they succeeded in 
projecting comprehensible sounds into the 
auditorium throughout the evening. Miss 
Fornia could be well understood, on the 
whole. Messrs. Griswold, Witherspoon 
and Hinshaw ran each other a close race 
as far as honors for intelligibility were 
concerned, and few required a text book 
when they were on the stage. The result 
was certainly encouraging. 

Upon Mr. Hertz fell the orchestral bur- 
den, and he read the score with that energy, 
animation and fire that characterize all his 
work. He brought out with rousing force- 
fulness the big climaxes in which this work 
abounds and he did the dainty music at 
the opening of the second act with befitting 


delicacy. The orchestra played the im- 
mensely difficult score like veterans. Praise 


must also be given the stage manager, ° 


Loomis Taylor, and the chorus masters for 
the splendid precision and smoothness with 
which the big ensemble of warriors was 
done. 

Neither pains nor expense have been 
spared by the management of the Metro- 
politan to provide “Mona” with a scenic 
setting of exceptional beauty. In this, as 
usual, success has crowned their efforts. 
The first picture, that of Arth’s hut, seems 
like a cross between the first scene in the 
“Walkiire” and the first act of the “Girl 
of the Golden West.” The forest scene in 
the second act with its square cut stone 
altars is a beautiful picture. But best of 
all is the mountain height in the succeeding 
act with a glimpse of the Roman town in 
the distance, at the back of which appear 
majestic mountain heights. The opening 
of the scene, with the town ominously 
aglow in the night while torch bearers are 
seen moving about it like fireflies, is a 
triumph of scenic realism. The dawn and 
the sunrise are managed with a skill that 
reflects the greatest credit upon Mr. Siedle, 
the technical director, and his assistants. 
Scenically the Metropolitan has seldom 
equalled this achievement. es 

Herpert F. PEeyser. 





As a matter of important record, the 
complete cast of “Mona” is herewith ap- 
pended : 


NSS ca aia c nes Ceve.bs spOmReeeas Louise Homer 
Ar ry 7 hr ee eT Rita Fornia 
MESS os ohne cbc corns tee 460g Herbert Witherspoon 
Serene William Hinshaw . 
MN acs oackcopalaloks *s asRpoekns wee Albert Reiss 
COPOUIE 5 xe. ci course scéc.0060 (rock eee BUrpuy 
The Roman Governor of Britain. .Putnam Griswold 
MPUIEIID S56: 40 0. 0:0'0.4.400:00.0'S 6 00.4. 60'01 Riccardo Martin 
Be eee or Basil Ruysdael 
Conductor—Alfred Hertz 
AG DEMEMOT. oo bs% 80s 603.000 0% Loomis H. Taylor 
Technical Director........+..: ‘,...Edward Siedle 
Chorus Masters..... Giulio Setti and Hans Steiner 





GENERAL AGREEMENT 


ON PARKER'S “MONA” 





Critics Praise Its Scholarly Quali- 
ties, but Condemn It as 
“ Unoperatic ”’ 


Critics of the New York daily newspa- 
pers were fairly well agreed as to the mer- 
its and demerits of “Mona” as disclosed at 


‘the Metropolitan premiére last week. 


W. J. Henderson, of the Sun, had much 
to say in praise of Brian Hooker’s poem. 
“It would be difficult indeed to point to 
another opera book of such elevated poetic 
quality,” he declares, and further: “On 
the whole, this ‘Mona’ of Brian Hooker is 
* * * a work of genuine literature and 
one of which the American stage may well 
be proud.” 

With reference to Parker’s music, Mr. 
Henderson places emphasis on the fact that 
the composer has imitated no one: “His 
musical manner is wholly his own. It is 
a manner aristocratic, artistically clean, im- 
bued with the reflective strength of a splen- 
did scholarship. Whatever may be the fate 
of ‘Mona’ it will assuredly not pass wholly 


out of the consideration of those who are 
seeking for a style.of recitative well suited 
to a dignified literary English text.” Later, 
Mr. Henderson remarks that, despite its 
faults, “an opera containing so many splen- 
did characteristics is something to the glory 
of American music, yet in its cradle.” 
Henry T. Finck, of the Evening Post, 
expressed a general view when he said: 
“Professor Parker’s music proved to be 
just what those familiar with his composi- 
tions expected it would be. It is scholarly, 
musicianly, full of evidence of contra- 
puntal skill and of mastery of the arts of 
orchestration and handling choral masses; 
but it is not dramatic, nor is it operatic.” 
“But this is a first opera,” encouragingly 
remarked Mr. Krehbiel, of the Tribune, 
“and the authors will learn; no question 
about that after such promise as is held 
out in this really extraordinary first effort.” 
“Perhaps the greatest distinction that 
belongs to the score of ‘Mona,’ as well .as 
the greatest pleasure that it offers to the 
attentive listener,” according to Richard 
Aldrich, of the: Times, “is the composer’s 
treatment of the orchestra. The orchestra- 
tion is of the greatest beauty, rich, trans- 
parent, incessantly varied and contrasted, 
dramatically expressive in its scale of color. 
It is the work of a master, who under- 
stands restraint in the use of a large or- 
chestra, such as he demands in this score, 
and who yet can obtain from it all that it 
can give, in terms of the highest beauty.” 
Pierre V. R. Key, of the World, declared 


himself as follows: “Two of the chief de- 
fects.in the music of ‘Mona’ are its lack 
of extended melody and its wunoperatic 
character. Mr. Parker makes free use of 
the motives, of which there are many, but 
he almost never develops one to the limit of 
reasonable possibility. As a consequence 
there is produced a jerkiness altogether 
undesirable and a feeling of musical unrest 
due to constant introduction of one musical 
fragment after another.” 

Mr. Key’s associate of the Evening 
World, Sylvester Rawling, held much the 
same view. “To come at once to the crux 
of the matter,” he said, “Professor Park- 
er’s opera is academic, scholarly, musi- 
cianly, even profound, if you will; but it 
is stilted, unhuman and lacking in all appeal 
to the heart. From melody Mr. Parker 
would seem deliberately to have separated 
himself. Often there are beginnings of 
phrases that make one hope for joys to 
come, but they do not.” 

“If the composer had atoned for his lack 
of melody by intensity and dramatic elo- 
quence, he might,” in the opinion of Charles 
Henry Meltzer, of the American, “have 
satisfied us more. But, as Mr. Hooker 
wrote for the study and his own eye, so 
Professor Parker seems to have written 
largely for the concert room and for his 
own ear. He has scored his opera richly 
and rather heavily, forgetting that the 
words of his librettist should be heard 
through (or above) his orchestration. And 
while that orchestration is always scholarly, 
it has much monotony.” 

Said Max Smith, of the Press: “There 
seems to be at times a willful search for 
ugly dissonance, which apparently has no 
psychological or dramatic point. There are 
pages of real beauty, however, in the score 
—would that there were more—and the 
orchestration, which enlists most of the 
instruments favored by modern composers, 
including the radiant celesta, is masterly, 
particularly in the last act. pity, it 
seems, that so accomplished a musical 
craftsman as Parker should not have 
turned his efforts to better advantage!” 


PARKER PRAISES WORK 
OF HERTZ AND SETTI 


Masterly Performance of “Mona” Due 
Largely to Their Efforts, Writes 
the Compose: 


Alfred Hertz, who conducted the orches- 
tra, and Giulio Setti, who trained the chorus 
for Horatio Parker’s prize opera “Mona,” 
have received nleasant expression of the 
me yal thanks. The letter to Mr. Setti 
reads: 





a Dear Mr. Setti: Please accept my warmest 
thanks for your splendid work as chorus master 
in the preparation of ‘‘Mona.” I owe more to 
your zeal and interest than I can possibly repay, 
and I am very thankful indeed. Will you please 
convey to the admirable chorus my _ thanks for 
their wonderfully spirited acting and musicianl 
singing in the second act. The effect was all 

had expected, and much more. The chorus was 
massive and impressive beyond my hopes, and I 
trust it may give them. some pleasure to learn 


that they carried out the ideas and hopes of a 
grateful composer to the very utmost. 

It is the more remarkable since I know that 
the music is not in the beautiful idiom of the 
Italian opera chorus, which I admire heartily but 
may not try to imitate. It is evidence of high 
musical intelligence that they sang it so perfectly 
and satisfyingly. 1 wish I could think they will 
like it one-half as much as I liked their masterly 
performance of it. With renewed thanks and most 
cordial greetings to you and to them, believe me, 


sincerely and gratefully you 
etna Y YSORATIO PARKER. 


Prof. Parker’s letter to Mr. Hertz read 
as follows: 


My Dear Mr. Hertz: It is very late and Mrs. 
Parker’s illness has troubled me of course, but I 
want to put down in black and white what I have 
felt and said all the time you have been working 
on Mona.” 

But I can’t put down one-half what I feel. 


Your workmanship was magnificent from begin-° 


ning to end. You brought out every — I 
wanted to hear and found more beauties (for me) 
in the work than I suspected were there. Every 
tempo was exactly right; everything you suggested 
was an improvement, and I never came in contact 
with so sensitive, delicate, appreciative and com- 
petent a conductor. I know fully that the beauti- 
ful performance was owing more to your wonder- 
ful zeal and energy, your astonishing skill and 
mastery of all your forces, than to any other 
factor. And I want to thank you far more than 
I possibly can for your unfailing interest and 
kindness. Please forgive the inadequacy of my 
words, and believe me to be your affectionate 


friend and devoted admirer, 
HORATIO PARKER. 





PROF. FLECK’S ORCHESTRA 
IN ADDITIONAL CONCERT 


New York Officials Attest Value of 
“World” Free Music Series— 
Pleasing Peformance Given 


An additional concert of the New York 
World series was given in New York last 
Sunday by Professor Fleck’s New York 
City Orchestra, assisted by the various art- 
ists who have appeared with the organiza- 
tion in many of the concerts. George Mc- 
Aneny, president of the. Borough of Man- 
hattan, and other city officials were present 
and in short addresses acknowledged the 
value of free music and expressed apprecia- 





tion for the public spirit shown by the . 


W orld in leading the way in this field. 
The “Melusine’ Overture of Mendels- 
sohn opened the orchestral program and 
this splendid composition was played in an 
excellent manner by Professor Fleck’s or- 
ganization as were its other numbers “Asa’s 
Death” and “Anitra’s Dance” of Grieg. 
Chopin’s Piano Concerto played by Al- 


_ bert von Doenhoff, the pianist who has won 


great success for his masterful playing in 
many of the concerts, was one of the best 
performances of the afternoon. Hearty 
applause was granted Mlle. Boerschneck, 
contralto, who sang the “Flower Song” 
from “Fatst” and Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song.” Signor Prati, the tenor soloist, de- 
livered an air from “Martha” and the “La 
Donna é Mobile” as an encore, following 
an insistent demand. Signor Alessandro 
was also compelled by the enthusiastic au- 
dience to deliver an encore number after 
he finished an aria from “La Traviata,” and 
he sang the “Toreador” song from “Car- 
men.” A trio was admirably sung by the 
three artists and Mlle. Boerschneck and 
Signor Alessandro delivered a duo from 
“Thais.” 


Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Singers Not 
e * Yet Re-engaged 


No member of the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera ‘Company: has been re-engaged yet 
for next season, according to statements 
made last Wednesday evening when the 
company made its last appearance of the 
season in Philadelphia. Whether this in- 
dicates any change of policy under Gen- 
eral Manager Dippel and Musical Director 
Campanini is not announced. 








Jadlowker Sails for Berlin 
Hermann Jadlowker, the Polish tenor of 


. the Metropolitan Opera Company, sailed 


from New York on Tuesday for Berlin, 
where he is under contract to sing for four 
years. It is possible that Mr. Jadlowker 
may be heard here during that time, as he 
is allowed each Winter a six weeks’ leave 
of absence. 





Composer of “Quo Vadis?” Conducts 


Felix Nowowiejski’s oratorio “Quo 
Vadis?” was given at Carnegie Hall Tues- 
day evening by the Catholic Oratorio So- 
ciety. The work was conducted by the 
composer himself, and the assisting ar- 
tists were Frances Caspari, soprano; Fred- 
erick Weld, baritone; ‘and Gilbert Wilson, 
basso. 





Metropolitan Sunday Night Concert 


Alma Glueck and Bella Alten, sopranos; 
Leo Slezak, tenor; William Hinshaw, bari- 
tone, and Léon Rothier, bass, assisted by 
the Opera House Orchestra; Josef Paster- 
nack, conductor, provided a delightful con- 
cert on Sunday evening last.at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 





CHICAGO COMPANY'S 
NEW YORK SEASO} 


Two Novelties to Be Presenteg 
by Dippel Organization 
Next Year 


The Chicago Opera Company wil] give 
one performance in New York next Fall 
at the Metropolitan and in the Spring of 
1913 will appear in four subscription per- 
formances. Goldmark’s “Cricket on the 
Hearth,” with the English libretto by 
Charles Henry Meltzer, will be sung by 
Maggie Teyte in the role of Dot; Heecto 
Dufranne as John the Carrier, and a an 
American soprano named Stanley as May 

Arrangements for the performances of 
the Chicago company were Practically 
closed by the representative of that or. 
ganization and the Metropolitan this week, 

Two novelties will be included in the 
four Spring performances. “Roma” a 
new opera by Massenet, which has only re- 
cently had its first performance anywhere 
will be presented, and Mascagni’s “Ysobe|” 
will be given for the first time in this coun- 
try. There is a possibility that this new 
work by Mascagni will be sung in English, 
but it is more likely that it will be given 
in Italian. The other operas will be se- 
lected from “Norma,” “Mignon” and “Hé. 
rodiade.” 

Mme. Galiardi, the great dramatic g0- 
prano of the Madrid Opera House: 
Muratore, the leading tenor of the Paris 
Opera House, and other notable singers 
have been added to the Chicago organiza- 
tion. Efforts are being made by Mr. Dip- 
pel to secure Selma Kurz, the coloratura 
soprano of Vienna, and another Italian 
tenor. Zenatello will be the chief Italian 
tenor of the company. 








Flonzaleys in Chicago Concert 


Cuicaco, March 18—The Flonzaley 
Quartet gave a recital Sunday afternoon, 
impressing a numerous audience with its 
perfection in ensemble music. The pro- 
gram opened with Haydn’s Quartet in G 
Major, op. 17, played admirably. The nov- 
elty was Maurice Ravel’s Quartet in F, 
quite ultra-modern in its harmonic varia- 
tions, which was given a scholarly reading. 
The third division presented Mozart's 
Quartet in D Minor, bringing to a close a 
most enjoyable concert. C. Bee 





“Manon” for Metropolitan; “Boris Go- 
dounow” Postponed 


Massenet’s “Manon” is to be revived at 
the Metropolitan Opera House before the 
close of the present season. It has not been 
sung there for several seasons. The lead- 
ing roles in the revival will be entrusted to 
Geraldine Farrar and Enrico Caruso. The 
rehearsals of “Mona” have occupied so 
much time at the Metropolitan that it will 
not be possible to give Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godounow” until next Fall. 





“Aida” Sung in Brooklyn 
The last but one of the subscription se- 
ries of the Metropolitan forces in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Tuesday 
night of last week brought Caruso, Gadski, 
Matzenauer and Gilly in a lavish produc- 
tion of “Aida,” which packed the house. 








People’s Gth CHAMBER CONCERT 
Symphony COOPER UNION 
Concerts oo Re! connector 


THE FLONZALEY~ QUARTET 


Mozart, Quartet, D minor; Ravel, Quartet, 


F major; Glazounow, (a) Interludium in modo 
antico, (b) Scherzo, F major—Group of Arias. 


Tickets, 25 Cents 
4th Symphony Concert, Carnegie, April 14. 
: WAGNER PROGRAM 
TICKETS, 15, 25, 35 and 50 cts. 
At 32 Union Sq. (Stuy. 3382) A. Lenalie, Mgr. 


Volpe Symphony 


Society of New York 
ARNOLD VOLPE, - - - Conductor 


Soloists: 
LEO ORNSTEIN, Pianist 
MARGARETE GOETZE-KELLNER, 
Soprano 


Garnegle Hall, Tuesday Evening, March 26 


Steinway Piano Used 
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THERE ARE NO “SCHOOLS”jIN ART 
OF SINGING OPERA, SAYS GILLY 





Critic and His Burdens 


Ridiculous to Suppose a Frenchman Cannot Sing Italian, a Ger- 
man French and So On—Toscanini and French Opera—The 











—— 
INH GILLY took a seat on the floor 
D and looked pleasant, unflinchingly 


facing the camera with the results as here- 
with shown. It isn’t every opera star who 
would dare assume such an unconventional 
and yn-Occidental posture for photographic 
purposes. But such.is Mr. Gilly’s special 
prerogative. He hails from Algeria, you 
gee, and he finds an Algerian costume a 
handy thing to wear about the house. Nat 
grally, when you're in an Algerian costume 
you might as well do as the Algerians do. 
Besides, sitting on the carpet with some 
rare Moorish scarfs to form a. background 
and some artificial pink roses to ornament 
the foreground and togged out in white 
bloomers, a green sash and a cloak with 
red, white, yellow, brown and green stripes 
ll over it that looks like a cross between 
, bath robe and a Spanish mantilla, is not 
an experiment in which many singers could 
indulge to pulchritudinous advantage. To 
Mr. Gilly, however, no setting could give a 
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—Photograph by Joseph R. Gannon 


Mr, Gilly’s Native Costume Makes Him 
Look More Like a Walking Rainbow 
Than an Eminent Baritone 


more picturesque or unique ensemble ef- 
fect. A mere photograph will not convey 
the sum total of the colorful visual impres- 
sion he conveys under such circumstances. 
ou might as well try to enjoy a Ravel 
orchestral work by playing it on the piano. 
hen the baritone’s likeness had been 
transferred to the inside of the camera he 
forsook the floor, the paper flowers and 
colored scarf, sat down on the piano 
ool and talked very seriously and very 
farnestly. He discoursed of critics, French 
pera, methods of interpretation. He did 
lot reqdire much time to do it all, for he 
$ one of those individuals who can con- 
‘titrate a good deal into a very few words. 
hat I find lacking in such a great 
tumber of critics,’ said Mr. Gilly, “is 
breadth of vision, eclecticism. Naturally 
We all understand that the art of the critic 
8 vastly trying. Consider all the things 
is expected to do at once. At an opera, 
f example, he must determine the quality 
the music he is hearing, the quality of 
the Singing, the excellences and faults of 
€ itterpretation of the various singers, 
€ reading of the conductor, the execution 
€ orchestra and the appropriateness of 

pS aa and scenery. But in spite of this 
“ssive burden there are still some things 
Ich may be legitimately expected of him. 
°w often you notice that when one singer 
created a certain role or given an in- 
scetttion to which critics have become 
gaia through very frequent hearing 
will totally reject the conception of 


‘of the composer himself. 


the same part by another singer and de- 
nounce it as incorrect simply because it 
happens to be different in 1ts essential traits 
from the one with which they have been 
familiar. It may even so chance that this 
second artist has received the very approval 
But the critic 
will not see it in that light. He simply 
cannot and will not appreciate what is new 
to him and so he condemns. Critics seem 
unable to recognize the legitimacy of one 
conception just because they happen to like 
another and are almost unwilling to ack- 
nowledge that two things may be equally 
artistic because they are radically dissimi- 
lar. They need to enlarge their world and 
find room for broader sympathies. 

“There is another difficulty of an analo- 
gous nature into which not only critics but 
many others are inclined to fall. That is 
the belief that an Italian cannot sing 
French music as it should be sung, that a 
Frenchman cannot sing Italian music, that 
a German cannot sing French music and 
so on, vice versa. One hears so much 
babbled about the French school, the Ger- 
man school, the Italian school. Sheer non- 
sense, all of it. There are no schools. In 
asserting this I cannot make myself suf- 
ficiently emphatic. I have given many 
years of thought to the matter and I tell 
you that I am convinced that no such lines 
of artistic demarkation exist. An Italian 
singer can sing French operas properly and 
in the correct spirit. A Frenchman, con- 
versely, can succeed perfectly with an 
Italian work. Look at Victor Maurel, one 
of the most typically French of French ar- 
tists. Consider what he did in such roles 
as Rigoletto, Iago, Falstaff! Maurel had 
a high artistic reputation when he first left 
France. Then he went to Italy and won 
triumph after triumph in the most Italian 
of Italian operas and the outcome was that 
his reputation had increased ten-fold by 
the time he returned to France. If we hear 
of an artist who is not interpreting a for- 
eign role in the style and spirit in which it 
should be interpreted we may be sure that 
it is not a question of “school,” but merely 
the outcome of intellectual deficiency. It 
only goes to prove that the artist is not a 
truly great one, 

“The Italians are primarily singers. 
Even if they have to deliver but the short- 
est bit of recitative we may feel sure that 
it will be sung. France and Germany, on 
the other hand, are the homes of declama- 
tion. The ideal artist will unite these two 
qualities. It is neither right nor natural 
that declamation should take complete 
precedence over pure singing. But would 
you know why this condition has come 
about? Simply because the academies and 
conservatories have set out in the wrong 
manner and have taught their pupils dec- 
lamation before they have taught them to 
sing. Conservatories are to blame for this 
and for much else. It is essential, of 
course, that we study and learn rules. But 
when we have gotten beyond this stage it 
is even more necessary that we learn how 
to forget. 

“To obviate this idea of restriction to 
one ‘school’ the artist should broaden him- 
self by doing a wider variety of things, and 
not limit himself constantly to one type of 
work. We have a habit of speaking of the 
Flemish school of painters, and we declare 
that one of its characteristics is the type of 
subjects always painted—market scenes, 
stout women or a flock of ducks fighting 
together in a pond. Well, what would you 
have? The whole difficulty lies in the fact 
that these masters painted only such ob- 
jects and scenes as came into their daily 
life. They could not make pictures of 
what they had never seen or were unac- 
quainted with. Had some of them gone to 
Italy, for instance, do you think they would 
still have spent their time painting pictures 
of fat women and heaps of vegetables? 

“To return to the question of foreign 
artists interpreting French works! Could 
you ask for anything more genuinely con- 
vincing or artistically veracious than Mr. 
Scotti’s impersonation of one of the artists 
of the Latin Quarter in ‘La Bohéme?’ 
Yes, I know the opera was written by an 
Italian and in Italian, but the fact remains 
that the characters are true types of the 
Latin Quarter of Paris. I can speak au- 
thoritatively of this, as I made my studies 
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there. Mr. Scotti’s picture is perfect in 
spirit and absolutely true to life, I can as- 
sure you. 

“Then Massenet’s ‘Manon,’ which is now 
to be revived here. I heard the singer who 
created the title part and can vouch for it 
that she did it in no wise better than Miss 
Farrar, whose charm and beauty, more- 
over, she did not have. Yet Miss Farrar 
is not a Frenchwoman. I heard the tenor 
who created the leading male rédle and he 
did it admirably, yet no better than Mr. 
Caruso, nor was he more satisfying in ap- 
pearance. But Mr. Caruso is an Italian. I 
could cite other instances of the kind with- 
out number, all of them proving conclu- 
sively the absurdity of this idea of distinct 
and separate ‘schools.’ ” 

Mr.: Gilly did not hesitate to tackle the 
question of French opera, or rather the 
lack of it, at the Metropolitan. “We have 
had two French operas only and these rep- 
resent the very extremes. In Gluck’s ‘Ar- 
mide’ we have something thoroughly 
French. It is the very ideal of declama- 
tion. I know of nothing more perfect and 
I feel sure that in the matter of declama- 


tory song Wagner was indebted to no one 
as much as to Gluck. We have had ‘Ariane 
et Barbe-bleue,’ which I shall not call a 
French product, but rather an ‘overproduct.’ 
Now it seems to me that between these 
two works Mr. Toscanini might find other 
things worth bringing out. I am quite sure 
he could do this if he permits himself such 
Italian works as ‘Gioconda.’ Of course 
this conductor is in every respect a pro- 
found musician, and I have no doubt that © 
he finds many of the operas that lie mid- 
way between ‘Armide’ and ‘Ariane’ dis- 
tasteful to his scholarly musicianship. But 
there must assuredly be something worthy 
of his skill, and it seems to me that Mr. 
Toseanini ought at least to endeavor to 
seek these out. Of his complete success m 
handling them I make no question, judg- 
ing by his ‘Armide.’ I sang in this opera 
when it was produced under the super- 
vision of Gevaert,.the greatest of authori- 
ties on Gluck, and I can assure you that 
Mr. Toscanini worked harder in the prep- 
aration of the Metropolitan production and 
I dare even say achieved more successful 
results.” H. F. P. 





Goldmark-Dickens Opera Saved for Pro- 
duction Next Fall 


This, the centenary year of Dickens, is 
not to pass without the performance of a 
Dickens opera, 2fter all, although the pro- 
duction will be delayed until next Fall. 
Carl Goldmark’s “Das Heimchen am Herd” 
(“The Cricket on the Hearth”) was orig- 
inally announced for presentation at the 
Metropolitan Opera House during the pres- 
ent series of performances by the Phila- 
delphia-Chicago company, but Manager 
Andreas Dippel now states that he will 
offer it for the first time as the opening 
attraction of his next season in Philadel- 
phia. It will be sung in English with the 
libretto by Charles Henry Meltzer and will 
be heard later at the Metropolitan. 





Next Metropolitan Opera Season to Be 
Longest Ever 


The season of 1912-13 at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House will be twenty-three 
weeks in length, the longest in the history 
of the institution. Originally the season 
was seventeen weeks, which has gradually 
grown to the twenty-two weeks of the 
present season. The opening performance 
next Fall will take place November 11, 
and there will be 115 regular subscription 
performances. It is announced that old 
subscribers will have until May 4 to re- 
new their subscriptions. 





Big Connecticut Music Festival in June 


New Haven, Conn., March 16.—A musi- 
cal festival will be held in New Haven on 
June 24 and 25, under the auspices of the 
Hermansohne Society, in which 800 sing- 
ers will compete for prizes. The various 
German singing societies of Connecticut 
will be divided into four classes, with a 
certain song assigned to each. In the even- 
ing concert the choruses will unite in the 
singing of five numbers, including “Der 
Dorfschmied,” by Professor William 
Haesche, of Yale, which will be heard for 
the first time. 


PHILHARMONIC NOW 
ON A FIRMER BASIS 


[Continued from page 1] 





now being sent out for that purpose. Pro- 
vision has also been made for three fur- 
ther classes of members: Fellows for life, 
for a contribution of $1,000 or more; Fel- 
lows in Perpetuity, $10,000 or more; Pa- 
trons, $50,000 or more. These last three 
funds will be merged with the Pulitzer be- 
0 in order to establish an endowment 
und, 

“Tt is figured that there will be an in- 
come of about $25,000 from Mr. Pulitzer’s 
bequest, at least $10,000 from the sub- 
scribing members and an income from en- 
dowment funds, and that whatever deficit 
occurs during the first few years of this 
arrangement will be met by a special guar- 
antee fund. 

“The subscribers to these various funds 
will have the privilege of tickets to two 
concerts to be given at the Waldorf dur- 
ing the coming season. Specially arranged 
programs of new works or selected com- 
positions, with soloists, will be performed 
at these functions before they are given at 
the regular concerts. 

“We feel that the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra is a public institution and that its per- 
manent maintenance is a matter of interest 
to every loyal New Yorker.” 





“Jewels of Madonna” Repeated 


The brief season .of the Philadelphia- 
Chicago Opera Company at the Metropoli- 
tan was brought to a close with a repeti- 
tion of Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels of the 
Madonna.” The cast was the same as two 
weeks previously, including Carolina White, 
Amedeo Bassi and Mario Sammarco, with 
Campanini conducting. The company’s re- 
ceipts for the six New York performances 
are reported to have been $55,000. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

The production of “Mona” proved one 
thing anyhow, namely, that the Italian 
nianager of the Metropolitan, Gatti-Casazza, 
is more than willing to give an opera by 
an American composer and an American 
librettist every possible chance. 

Did they make good when they got the 


opportunity ? 

They did and they didn’t. 

In a way operatic history reversed itself. 
We are accustomed to hear that “the 
music was of a high standard, but the 


libretto——”” 

In this instance, let me say that the 
libretto was of higher worth, especially 
from a dramatic standpoint, than the 
music. 

“Mona,” as a poem, is a master work to 
be read in the library. The music is the 
conscientious, laborious effort of a skilled 
musician trying to outdo in novelty of ef- 
fect, not only Debussy, but Strauss, 

Unfortunately it is, in large part, as dry, 
as hard, as austere, as colorless and as un- 
emotional as the distinguished composer 
of “Hora Novissima” is known to be. 

It lacked not only melody but color, and 
it certainly lacked red blood, even though 
it was very serious at times. 

It is the endeavor of a Puritan to break 
into opera, with its warm, sensuous life. 

And he has as much success in this effort 
as aman would have who tried to melt the 
north pole with an alcohol lamp! 

As composer of opera Horatio Parker is 
by temperament, training am, above all, 
by human viewpoint, an impossibility ! 

* * x 

The selection of the subject and plot, 
which, as you know, concerns the time of 
the occupation of Great Britain by the 
Romans, was unfortunate—at least for a 
representative American opera. 

Such a subject might interest cultured 
Englishmen, but it has no broad human 
appeal, which would make it as acceptable 
at the Scala in Milan as at the Paris opera 
or the opera in Berlin! 

It had not even the appeal of mythology 
with which every schoolboy is conversant. 

It was wholly un-American in that it 
lacked utterly the spirit of the new democ- 
facy, with its problems, its trials, its hopes 
and aspirations, which could have afforded, 
whether as tragedy or comedy, opportunity 
or a genius! 

* * * 

Homer sang grandly and acted with 
tragic force, though she missed the insptra- 
tion of the character of the Boadicea, de- 
scended leader of her race. 

' artin deserves high praise. A little 
1c eeish in action for a Roman of the time, 
€ sang with fine effect. 

uriously, the enunciation of Reiss, the 
nan, was the best of all. 

Witherspoon and Murphy deserve com- 
mendation, and so does Putnam Griswold, 
é © gave a most virile, forceful presenta- 
ion of a Roman Governor. 

Whatever he 


tiswold is like Amato. 
fs is artistic in the highest and best 


sense, 

éa word for Hertz, the German. Never 

cd € work more ably, more sincerely, 

; € conscientiously to make a success of 
Production ! 


ut when all is said and done, it is a 


~i oa as one of my society friends said 
“1g — him in the foyer: 

mitted a 4 the best of the operas 

have been?" € prize, what must the others 
I Se «& .§ 

and a Say that I was deeply impressed 


‘ty much pleased by the kindness and 
liberality with which our New York critics 
much ona.” It proved to me that 
Amer; Of this talk about opposition to 
toward grand opera and studied ill-will 
sg American composers was based 


* 


more on imagination than on a foundation 
of fact. 

Our writers took careful pains to point 
out the good traits of: Parker’s score and to 
commend the composer for them. And 
such adverse criticism as he received should 
prove exceedingly helpful to him. 

I was pleased, moreover, to see that full 
credit was given ‘to Brian Hooker for the 
masterpiece of poetry which he produced 
and I trust that if he again undertakes to 
evolve an opera libretto he will also heed 
the words of wholesome advice that were 


offered him. Personally, I should like to 
suggest to Mr. Hooker a study of some of 


Wagner’s theoretical writings. He. needs 
to remember that subtle psychologizing 
must not be carried to excess in opera. In 
one thing, however, he is singularly for- 
tunate; his poem has enough vitality to live 
and be enjoyed whether Parker’s music 
does or does not. . 
* * x 


Opinions seem rather divided as to the 
extent and genuineness of the audience’s 
enthusiasm at the “Mona” premiére. Much 
as I should have desired to feel the hearers 
really pleased, I could not blind myself to 
the fact that much of the greeting tendered 
the opera rang a little hollow. 

One cynically disposed individual who sat 
by me remarked with a humorous lack 
of gallantry that everyone wanted to have 
a few minutes of fun after all the gloom 
of the action by laughing at the embarrass- 
ment of Messrs. Parker and Hooker. 

The latter certainly did cut a comical 
figure. The way he towered over everyone 
else was in itself enough to amuse one. 
And then,.when he reached the center of 
the stage he did not seem to be sure 
whether to bow in unison with Mr. Parker, 
or not to bow at all. He looked so uncom- 
fortable that I felt sorry for him, and 
heartily concurred with my neighbor who 
observed that the pair should have done a 
little rehearsing beforehand. 

Meanwhile the audience shouted with 
glee and applauded vigorously to have it all 
over again. I was sorry that nobody seemed 
to think a mere librettist as worthy of 
flowers as singers and composer. 

*x* * * 

In the first act the famous bear cub, of 
whom I have had occasion to speak a week 
or sO ago, sits quietly on an imitation tree 
trunk and eats celery from the hands of 
Mr. Reiss. At the close of this act the 
wife of a well-known New York conductor 
was asked her impressions of the opera. 

“Oh,” she replied, with much intensity, 
“T thought that the bear was perfectly 
splendid !” 

A certain familiar figure about the 
opera house pronounced Parker’s score to 
be “good old Plymouth Rock”—a comment 
which impressed me as peculiarly apt. 

: 2 & 

There was one thing that might very 
easily have been turned by the audience to 
comic account, but that was almost provi- 
dentially overlooked. It struck me forcibly 
as I listened to the dress rehearsal, and I 
was fully prepared for the worst at the 
opening performance. It was this way: 
During the first ten minutes or so the words 
enunciated by the singers could be none too 
easily understood (let me add parenthetic- 
ally that matters improved considerably 
later on). Imagine my feeling of mingled 
amusement and confusion when I heard 
Reiss, the only foreigner in the cast, utter 
with almost fatal distinctness the words “I 
cannot understand.” “Here,” I said to my- 
self, “is something that is going to be 
taken as a catchword (especially as it re- 
curs several times) and will inevitably bring 
a laugh.” 

I confess that at the public performance 
I awaited that line in fear and trembling. 
But no one “caught on,” and I was thank- 
ful for having once in my life proved a 
bad prophet. Still, it might have happened 
and our “opera in English” agitators would 
have had an embarrassing moment or two. 

* * * 


At last! At last! Whatever their em- 
pyrean flights, they have to come back and 
hand it to Mother Earth in the long run. 

Nothing gives me greater pleasure than 
to welcome back to earth a brother devil 
who has long been soaring about the skies, 
where he is of no real use to humanity. The 
latter has long clung to the custom of liv- 
ing upon the earth, and it is but rarely that 
one becomes of any positive help to men 
by quitting the earth. Of course, if anyone 
could help humanity in this way, the critic 
would be as likely to be able to as anyone. 

But there is still some use even for critics 
on earth, if they will behave themselves 
and not forget to be good reporters, so 
that their readers can really know what 


‘happened at concerts. 


Well, I am getting a long way from my 
muttons. Words fail me when I attempt 
to describe the delight which I had in read- 
ing the review of “Mona” in the New York 
Sun. The scholarly Mr. Henderson writes 
the musical reviews for the Sun, although 
nobody’s monicker is attached to the 
“Mona” review. 

The critic of the Sum has during a num- 


ber of years, achieved great eminence as 
an aeronaut. He has been known to sus- 
tain a flight in the highest strata of the in- 
tellectual ether for the space of three 
columns and a half. Was it not he who, in 
commenting on personality a la Mary Gar- 
den, said something to the effect that love 
and hate and all such dross must be “burnt 
out in the liquid crucible of training”? 

But look! Gather around me, friends, 
and read these excellent words from the 
Sun’s review of “Mona”: 4 

“The situations at times clamor for more 
elemental publication. One sometimes wishes 
that Mr. Parker’s unfailing distinction-was not 
that of a scholar and a gentleman. He too 
seldom smells of the earth.” 

Bravo! bravo! Welcome to earth, Mr. 
Sun! Shed your rays not only on Alde- 
baran and Alpha Centauri—surely they 
have suns of their own—but let your warm- 
ing rays once more start the sap flowing, 
and call forth the gladsome smells of the 
earth. Spring is here! 

Truly it is good to know that there is 
balm in Gilead, and that the prodigal Sun 
—“gold-dusty with tumbling amidst the 
stars’—returns to Mother Earth, the only 
known spot where the fatted calf is to be 
found. 

* * x 


One carping and cynical critic, yet withal 
one who retains in his soul some vestige of 
devotion to the muse, sends me the fol- 
lowing: 

The shifting tonalities of Parker 
Are “Mona”tonous to the harker. 
* * * 

“Did you hear ‘Mona?’” 

“es.” 

“What did you think of it?” 

Twenty-eight million, three hundred and 
sixty-four thousand, five hundred and 
twenty-eight is the number of times this 
dialogue has occurred in the vicinity of 
Gotham since March 14. I have had all the 
little devils keep count in bringing me 
word of it. I have also had them carefully 
note the answer to the last question in each 
case, and I have had to have a large ex- 
tension built on the library of Hades to 
contain the records. There was a great 
deal of objection on the part of my sub- 
jects to taking up so much ground space 
for this extension, as many of them who 
are musicians thought there was not room 


enough as it was to entertain certain other 
musicians still on earth, but who are 
shortly expected in my domain. But the 
recording angel was simply too busy to 
take care of this matter and I had to help 
out; and surely it is a good thing to have 
on hand an absolutely unlimited means ‘of 
driving dull care away. 
es @ 


I wonder if the attention of Mr. Henry 
T. Finck, of the Saturday Evening Post, 
has been called to page 2 of the magazine 
section of the New York Times of Sunday; 
March 17. ; ; ; i’ 

Feet of clay! Feet of clay! That ts 
what we learn at last of all our idols. 
Still, if their musical imagination is inh 
working order I don’t know that it matters 
much after all. 

The page in question contains an article . 
on Bjérnstjerne BjOrnson(a name which it 
is always better to read than to pronounce) 
by his daughter Bergliot. She quotes from 
many of his letters, which give flashlight 
impressions of many personalities—Strind- 
berg, whose poetry is “above all else dirty” ; 
Zola, who “digs up all the dirt”—no, no, IT 
am not coming to any quite such awful 
thing about Grieg. Still, it is a thrust. 

Bjornson’ evidently admired Grieg’s 
music, for he went into raptures when his 
son, Bjorn, played him some which Grieg 
had made for one of his plays.. a 

“You must hear that music,” he wrote to 
his daughter, “in order that you may see 
how fine and splendid it is.” 

But see what he wrote on one occasion 
when Grieg wanted to get his help on 
something : 

“They are always wanting me to do 
something. What does Grieg do for any- 
one?” 

I do not know as it matters so much in 
the long run what he did; or did not do, 
for anyone, for think what he has done for 
everyone ! 


* * * 


A noted English baritone was informed 
by his manager some time ago that on a 
certain date he was booked to sing in 
Yonkers. 

“In Yonkers?” exclaimed the singer in 
utter bewilderment; “why, what are they?” 

Your 
MeEPHIsTo. 








PLANTING SEEDS OF 
MUSIC CULTURE IN 
YOUTH OF “FRISCO” 




















Snapshot of Herman Perlet, the San 
Francisco Director, at His Home in 
Oakland 


SAN Francisco, March 16—Herman Per- 
let, the director, of this city, has a hobby— 
the cultivation in young people of a desire 


to study and appreciate the best there is in 
music, and he has found an outlet for his 
enthusiasm in this direction in the organi- 
zation of the new Philharmonic Society, a 
club of young orchestra players, which is 
making a serious study of the best orches- 
tra works. Mr. Perlet is also director of 
the San Raphael Choral Society, which re- 
cently gave a delightful concert, and as a 
composer is widely known. 





European Engagements for Dalmorés 


Charles Dalmorés, the famous French 
tenor of the Chicago Opera Company, has 
been engaged to fill a number of impor- 
tant engagements during the coming spring 
and summer. Among them are special per- 
formances in Hamburg at the end of 
April, including “Carmen” in _ French, 
“Aida” in Italian, and “Lohengrin” in Ger- 
man. On May 10 Mr. Dalmorés will take 
part in the special festival in Frankfurt 
and later on he will, appear in the Wies- 
baden festival. 


Success in Italy for Philadelphia Vio- 
linist 

FLoRENCE, Italy, March 9.—Giulo Har- 
nish, the young violinist of Philadelphia, 
recently appeared in a recital here, which 
attracted considerablé attention. His con- 
cert was one of the most important of 
the various Lenten affairs, and his work 
has met with considerable praise. 








Hensel Sails to Fill Engagement at 
Covent Garden 


Heinrich Hensel, the German tenor of 
the Metropolitan, who sang here for the 
first time this year, left New York on 
Tuesday of this week, for London, where 
he will sing at Covent Garden. Mr. Hen- 
sel will also fill an engagement at Buda- 
Pesth before returning to the Metropoli- 
tan next Winter. ; 
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A RECORD OF MR. MARTIN’S SUCCESSES DURING HIS 
AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR—1911 


CONCERT 
Free Press, Oct. 4, 1911, Winnipeg, Canada. d 
Riccardo Martin is the fortunate possessor of a voice 
that enables him to rival the foremost tenors of the 
day—a voice full and very powerfui, and of rich, silvery 
quality. To hear from him the glorious high notes that 
one associates with the greatest tenors is very gratifying. 


Paper, Winnipeg, Canada, Oct. 4, 1911. i 

Riccardo Martin seems better each time one hears him. 
ae His singing of the group of smaller songs showed 
his consummate art in miniature, his softer effects were 
beautiful and most appealing. He is every inch the man 
and the dignity and purity of his style suggests a lofty 
and noble personality. 

Morning Albertan, Oct. 6, 1911, Calgary, Alberta. 
Martin Regarded as the Equal of Caruso as a Tenor. 

From the advance notices much had been expected of 
Riccardo Martin, who is conceded to be Caruso’s suc- 
cessor on the Metropolitan Opera House forces, and it 
ean be frankly stated that the reports were not in any 
measure exaggerated. 

Minneapolis Journal, Oct. 11, 1911. 
Martin Star at Operatic Concert. P 

Riccardo Martin’s voice is _ gold. It has a timbre 
in its lower register comparable only to the mellow low 
notes produced on the G string of a rare old violin, and 
the higher notes have the clarity of a bell. He sings 
without apparent effort, has no mannerisms, and instead 
impresses the hearer with his immense fund of geniality 
and good humor. As a singer no native born can com- 
pare with him, and of the foreign tenors Caruso alone 
can dispute supremacy with him. ; 

Mr. Martin was the star at last night’s opening con- 
cert of the season at the Auditorium. , 

Mr. Martin in three songs, consisting of A. Bimboni’s 
“Sospiri Miei,’ ‘Als die Altemutter’ and Bemberg’s 
“Chant Venitien,” displayed magnificent bel canto. There 
was a surety of touch to everything he sang that bespoke 
the great artist. That his voice is equal to any demands 
that he may be called upon to make upon it seems certain, 
and as for purity of tone quality, legato of velvety 
smoothness, power, ease, poise and cleverness of intona- 
tion and enunciation, there probably are but two or three 
tenors in the world who may challenge comparison. 
Duluth Herald, Oct. 14, 1911, Duluth, Minn. 

Mr. Martin’s first number was the famed Dick Johnson 
aria from ‘‘The Girl of the Golden West,’’ which was one 
of the finest features of the program. His rich tenor 
voice, which won for him the title of ‘‘America’s Greatest 
Tenor,” was surely at its best with its depth of feeling 
and clear, rich notes. His personality was pleasingly felt 
in his singing. 

Tribune, Oct. 15, 1911, Duluth, Minn. 

As for Riccardo Martin, his first appearance here has 
been made a memorable occasion. He is an American, a 
Kentuckian born, who sang “My Old Kentucky Home’”’ 
Friday night by request of a man who had traveled 150 
miles to hear the concert. 

The golden tenor notes he loosed upon the local 
atmosphere will echo in memory for some time to come 
and insure him a warm and numerical welcome when he 
comes back. 


ig, hee te Evening Crescent, Oct. 20, 1911, Appleton, Wis. 
iccardo Martin is the greatest of American tenors; 
you might make it even stronger than that, and is 
destined to become the world’s greatest tenor. He was 
able to sing high C with a sustained tone. His diction is 
clear, he has a wonderful finish and breath control. In 
his group songs his rendition of “Als die alte Mutter’ 
called for a repetition before he went onto his third song. 


Appleton Daily Post, Oct. 20, 1911, Appleton, Wis. 
MARTIN SCORES HEAVILY. 


Greatest American Tenor Substantiates Claims of Critics 
‘ That He ts Logical Successor to Caruso. 


Riccardo Martin, America’s greatest tenor, and destined 
to become one of the greatest of his like in the world, 
has captured another kingdom through the persuasive and 
convincing power of his voice. Martin’s diction is perfect, 
an important element in the success of any singer. The 
remarkable finish of his tone production, sustained 
climaxes in the higher registers, extraordinary breath 
control and wonderful resonance combine to place Martin 
on a pinnacle that is head and shoulders above the vast 
majority of struggling vocalists. Particularly command- 
ing in Martin’s work is his fine interpretation. He is a 
man of indefatigable powers who fairly revels in the 
atmosphere of artistry. 


Journal, Oct. 21, 1911, Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Martin displayed his ravishing tenor voice to won- 
derful advantage. Even in the opening number from 
The Girl of the Golden West’? Mr. Martin quite capti- 
vated the audience. He sang with dramatic intensity or 
simple‘delicacy, ds the case demanded, and with the com- 
bination of a rafe voice, perfectly trained, and a mag- 
netic personality he won a real triumph. 


Nashville Tennesseean, Oct. 24, 1911. 
His voice is a heroic tenor of warm, vibrant quality 


and a compelling individuality which grips one with 
peculiar force and creates a longing for more. 

Democrat, Oct. 24, 1911, Nashville Tenn. 

_ On Riccardo Martin, in particular, centered the even- 
ing’s interest. It was a magnificent ovation his audience 


Zave the great tenor. Martin’s voice is all the press. 


reports have said, and more. In its deep sonority, won- 
—s strength and delightful sweetness of tone, it stands 
alone. 


Illinois State Register, Oct. 28, 1911, Springfield, Ill. 


RICCARDO MARTIN IN SONG RECITAL. 


Great Tenor Pleases Large Audience—Voice Remarkable 
for Evenness of Tone and Great Range—Sings 
Without Effort. 


Last night, at the Chatterton, Riccardo Martin gave 
one of the most thoroughly artistic and delightful song 
recitals which Springfield has heard in many years. ... 
Mr. Martin’s first group, consisting of ‘‘Sospiri Miei’’ of 
Bimboni, ‘‘Als die alte Mutter,’’ of Dvorak, and ‘‘Chant 
Venetien,’’ of Bemberg, was given with an ease and grace 
that one does not always hear in operatic singers. The 
Dvorak number was especially delightful and his inter- 
pretation brought out new touches of feeling in this much- 
sung favorite. . . . In his next group Mr. Martin sang 
Chadwick’s ‘‘O! Let the Night Speak of Me!’’ ‘‘Morning 
Hymn” of Henschel, and ‘‘Come Back,”’ by Roger Quilter. 
The variety of tone and color and light and shade dis- 
played in these songs was one of the rare treats of the 
evening, from the haunting melody of the Chadwick song 





RE-ENGAGED FOR THE SIXTH 
CONSECUTIVE SEASON AT THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 











to the triumphant ending of the ‘“‘Morning Hymn,” which 
all but brought the audience to its feet with enthusiasm. 
, . The final number, ‘‘Canio’s Lament,’’ from the 
immortal ‘I Pagliacci’’ was a fitting conclusion of a most 
comprehensive and satisfying recital. Mr. Martin’s voice 
is of remarkable range and beauty, and in the varying 
shades of feeling required in his extensive repertory there 
is never the slightest indication of effort or a sacrificing 
of either diction or rhythm in order to obtain a desired 
effect. The evenness of tone quality which is maintained 
from one extremity of his voice to the other seems to 
indicate that he has no such things as ‘‘registers’’ to 
contend with. 


News, Oct. 28, 1911, Springfield, Ill. 


Riccardo Martin Delights Large Audience at the 
Chatterton. 

When Riccardo Martin, of the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Company of New York, and the Royal Opera of the 
Covent Garden, London, ranking equally with Caruso in 
the musical world, stepped upon the stage at the Chat- 
terton Opera House last evening the attention which the 
large audience accorded him bore mute evidence that the 
fame of the great tenor had preceded him. It was not, 
however, until the emirent artist began to sing that his 
hearers realized the delight which was in store for them. 

Breathless and spellbound, they hung on the dulcet 
tones. of ‘“‘Sospiri Miei.’’ by Bimboni, the opening song, 
until the last echo had died away. Then the burst of 
applause which followed assured Mr. Martin that the 
Capital City critics were in sympathy with him. From 
then on he sang his way straight to the hearts of his 
hearers. 

A tenor. pure gold in quality, combined with an ex- 
quisite interpretation, a wealth of volume and a rare 
dramatic power, combined, give the great artist his pre- 
eminence. Such a voice has not been heard in Spring- 
field for many years. 

Mr. Martin concluded his program with arias from 
Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” and “Canio’s La- 
ment.”’ A perfect storm of applause greeted the exquisite 
rendition of ‘‘The Lament,”’ and so insistent were the 
encores that Mr. Martin was forced to repeat the number. 


IMinois State Journal, Oct. 28, 1911, Springfield, III. 
RICCARDO MARTIN PLEASES THRONG. 


Noted Tenor Gives Excellent Program at Chatterton 
Theater. 


Riccardo Martin, student and interpreter of Puccini, 
invaded Springfield musical circles with his phenomenal 
tenor last evening, and left with numerous trophies at 
his feet. His rich tenor places him in the ranks of the 
comparatively few present-day artists. This was Spring- 
field’s verdict. 

Register and Leader, Oct. 31, 1911, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Riccardo Martin made his bow to the Des Moines 
public in the aria from ‘‘The Girl of the Golden West,” 
by Puccini. Mr. Martin is reckoned by critics. as one of 
the few great singers of the world, and his performance 











On account of Mr. Martin’s success on his Concert Tour early this season, 
arrangements have been made for another tour for the month of October, 1912. 
Address inquiries to Charles L. Wagner, St. James Bldg., New York. 





of last evening justifies the high praise. His voice has 
a mellow richness in its lower register which is ex uisite, 
and his higher notes are as clear as crystal. Wit such 
ease and naturalness does he sing that one forgets the 
hard work which lies back of all his success—forgets to 
think of the technic, and just permits himself to be 
carried away by the soft, soothing tones of the singer. 


Midwestern, Nov. 1, 1911, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Martin’s voice is of beautiful quality and range 
his singing superb and one does not wonder he has been 
chosen on numerous occasions to fill Caruso’s place, 


Pioneer Press, Nov. 2, 1911, St. Paul. 

Riccardo Martin, the famous American tenor of the 
Metropolitan opera, appeared last night with the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra at the Auditorium on its opening 
program of the season. He sang four popular arias and 
was accorded an ovation. 


Pioneer Press, Nov. 2, 1911, St. Paul. 

Riccardo Martin, the famous American tenor of the 
Metropolitan opera, made his second appearance in St. 
Paul, and proved exceedingly popular. His is one of the 
most beautiful voices on the operatic stage to-day, and 
is used with an art so refined that it is never obvious. 
It is a big voice riding easily above the orchestra, and 
its tones, in their breadth and the ease with which they 
are produced, suggest plenty of reserve power, a quality 
that is likely to contribute more to the enjoyment of the 
audience than almost any other. 


Daily News, Nov. 2, 1911, St. Paul. 

Riccardo Martin stood before us again in flesh and 
blood, and poured out his resonant voice. He sings as a 
man should. Nothing anemic nor effeminate about Mar- 
tin. Martin has intelligence. He has fire, he has action, 
he has magnetism. Then, too, he has power. Worlds 
Of it. Some places the score calls for a full orchestra, 
and most singers are ‘completely drowned. But last night 
the singer’s free-tone placing was so true and easy, and 
his big, vibrant lungs so full and strong that he rode 
the orchestra fortissimo as a boat rides a wave, not 
alone on his high notes, where riding is easy, but in 
his richer and mellower lower voice, where most men fail. 
Hote: gna Martin, hats off to you, you sing as a man 
should. 


The ‘‘Bohéme” solo by Martin caused an ovation— 
continued bowing didn’t satisfy the house—and the “Vesti 
le Giubba”’ from ‘‘Pagliacci’’ was generously given. ‘The 
Girl of the Golden West” aria raised a storm of applause; 
Wave upon wave of appreciation swept over the house. 
The magnificent ‘‘Celeste Aida’’ solo only made the storm 
louder and more insistent. Martin came again and again 
and bowed, shrugged his shoulders, smiled; held out his 
empty hands to show that he had no more music; the 
audience surely gave singer, director and orchestra a 
royal reception. 


Examiner, Nov. 3, 1911, Chicago, II. 

Riccardo Martin, the .American tenor, is a welcome 
visitor. and his rise into operatic stardow has not only 
been rapid, but well deserved. He has an exceptionally 
fine voice. It is very even, and, while of great power, is 
also sympathetic. 


News, Nov. 3, 1911, Chicago, Ill. 

Riccardo Martin, whose pleasant visage has marked 
itself in many tragic réles, appeared pleasantly in concert 
form and his dramatic style lent itself convincingly to 
the more intimate art of the platform. He has been 
elected to serve so often for the great Caruso that he has 
many of his habits of song in freedom of vocal production 
both in warmth and color. His aria from “The Girl of the 
Golden West” gave a new insight into that work and 
made it telling in its fervent appeal. Recalls returned 
him to the stage and he sang another Puccini selection 
in the big aria from “Tosca” with equal skill and rich 
vocalism. 


Daily Journal, Nov. 3, 1911, Chicago, III. , 
The best singing of the evening was done by Martin 
Martin sings as though he had a resonating covey 

inside him extending down to his feet. . . . He pe 

an enthusiastic singer, and he has genuine artistic taste 
and feeling, a good combination. 


Dispatch, Nov. 9, 1911, Columbus, Ohio. 


A Wonderful Voice. 


Riccardo Martin, tenor, won immediate recognition for 
the beauty of his voice and his masterly use of 


Evening Post, Nov. 3, 1911, Chicago, IIl. his 

Riecardo Martin had a chance to find how much - 
voice is admired in the warmth of his reception and bo 
number of times he was brought out to bow his acknow 
edgments and give encores. Ad es 

His voice was in fine shape, with solid, ringing a 
that sounded like a man’s singing. Mr. Martin sang oak 
the “Girl of the Golden West” the aria from the last nen 
and one from the last act. of “Tosca.” . This ‘‘Girl mith 
is grateful, though short, and Mr. Martin gave it Wie. 
the breadth that made it carry. Also, he showed by a 
singing of Dvorak’s ‘‘Als die Alte Mutter” that he kno 
what a song means and how to sing It. 


Pantagraph, Nov. 4, 1911, Bloomington, Il. e two 

Mr. Martin took the house by storm. He save lish. 
groups of song, French, German, Italian and Eng ig 
Each song was perfect and distinct. The Moriwae 
Hymn,” by Henschel, was masterfully done, 4n 
repeated after much applause. 


Mishkin Studip 
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As ‘‘Radames”’ 
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As “Dick Johnson”’ 
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As “Rodolfo” As 


—Dover St. Studios 
*“Canio” 
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—Majonier 
As ‘‘Faust” 


WHAT THE LEADING LONDON CRITICS SAID ABOUT MR. MARTIN’S 
PERFORMANCES AT COVENT GARDEN LAST SEASON 


At Covent Garden, Season 1911 
(Mr. Martin’s Second Season) 


*PAGLIAC CI” 


Morning Leader, June 26, 1911. 

He was very vigorous and dramatic, and sang with 
great fervor. He carried the house completely with him 
in his soliloquy at the end of the first act, and was ré- 
called again and again. He was very forcible in the 
scene of the play within the play at the end. 


Morning Post, June 26, 1911. 

Mr. Martin has already shown the fullest sympathy 
with modern Italian music in his successful assumption 
of the chief tenor parts in ‘‘Madama Butterfly” and ‘‘La 
Fanciulla del West,’’ and he approaches the character of 
the deceived clown with a like command of emotionalism. 
He sang the well-known monologue with great intensity. 

He was at his best at the climax of the drama. His 
frenzy of despair at the end was very real. 


The Standard, June 26, 1911. 

The chief feature of the performance, which must rank 
among the best this opera has_ received, was the 
dramatic strength of Mr. Riccardo Martin’s singing and 
acting as Canio, to which frequent tributes of warm 
approval were given. 

Daily Telegraph, July 3, 1911. 

Histrionically, Mr. Riccardo Martin, by the way, im- 
proves apace. He played with real conviction and force 
as the unhappy Canio, and the distraught husband’s 
mingled rage and sorrow were expressed with almost 
painful realism. 


Morning Post, July 1, 1911. ‘ 
_ Mr. Martin again sang the music of Canio with much 
intensity, making a special effect in the monologue. 
Daily Graphic, July 26, 1911. . 

Mr. Riccardo Martin was, in every way, as fine a Canio 
as one could wish to see. 


Sunday Times, July 25, 1911. 

Mr. Martin scored a triumph as Canio and was recalled 
ee times after his dramatic delivery of ‘‘Vesti da 
iubba.”’ 


Sportsman, June 6, 1911. 

Mr. Riccardo Martin was the Canio, and made excellent 
use of his opportunities. His singing of the Lament 
called forth loud and prolonged applause. 

**BUTTERFLY’’ 
Morning Post, June 15, 1911. 

Puccini’s ‘Madama Butterfly’ was repeated at the 
Royal Opera last evening, when Mr. Riccardo Martin 
made his appearance this season as Lieutenant Pinkerton. 
It was in this part that Mr. Martin came before the 
London public for the first time a year ago, when he 
indicated the possession of the varied equipment the 
ae demands. On subsequent occasions he has shown 
that his gifts are versatile, and has undertaken a number 
- operatic parts of very different character from that of 

€ wooer of the trusting Japanese girl. But his methods 
_ essentially modern, and he indicated once again last 
night that music of the particular character the com- 
sser has assigned to Pinkerton not only excites his sym- 


pathy, but also ] ; . 
able light. reveals his vocal powers in a most favor 


The Standard, June 15, 1911. 

Since Mr. Riccardo Martin first sang Pinkerton in 
aon he has been heard in a good many roles, and 1n 
of we them has done much to justify the first estimate 
offi m, both as a singer and an actor. His young naval 
= cer is a manly man—a lovable man (despite the young 
on, backslidings)— and by the force of his person- 
to OF tag the quality of his singing Mr. Martin does much 
Stas ress the balance of the opera. Mr. Riccardo Martin 
whee et voice that is as true when he is acting as 

en he is merely singing. 

The Queen, June 24, 1911. 

Be Martin took the réle of Pinkerton, and with marked 
oer ess. He not only sang well, but his free and easy 
mere” deserves note; there was no attempt to make 

€ of the part than the librettist intended. 

Referee, June 18, 1911. 

owingther performance last week which calls for notice 
cast © to its excellence and an important change in the 
this Was that of “Madama Butterfly” on Wednesday. On 
conserea sion Mr. Martin appeared as Pinkerton, and with 
wae Ss emous Success. His reading of the character was 
sister the best I have witnessed, and possessed a _con- 
reprehe with the story that considerably_mitigated the 
not Bible behavior of the lieutenant. Mr. Martin did 
serious , into common error of making Pinkerton too 
act hy his sentiments towards Butterfly in the first 
adopted. deft touches he made it clear that Pinkerton 
“Med f the Japanese view of the matrimonial contract: 
© ann Y nine hundred and ninety-nine years, but free 
tinguish the marriage monthly.’’ Manly delicacy also dis- 
and hi ed his movements at the close of the first act, 
Vocally expressions of contrition in the last act rang true. 

“4 the music profited greatly by his singing. 

GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST” 

ard, June 11, 1911. 

Mr oe. Riccardo Martin as “Dick Johnson.” 

Was “sap age endowed the part of the road agent who 

all ¢ nt aimed by the love of the good angel Minnie with 

taugh © ingratiating vices that American authors have 

Voice Bey to admire. * * * His ringing, sympathetic 

ject maiegaral bearing and obvious knowledge of his sub- 
ckly established him in high favor with the audi- 


Stang 


ence, which was a very brilliant one. 
picturesque and effective performance. 
Times, June 6, 1911. ; 

Puccini’s new opera, ‘‘La Fanciulla del West,’’ was 
given for the third time last night, with Mr. Martin in 
the tenor part of Johnson. The change was a great im- 
provement, as there is now more dramatic power in the 
part, which in the second act became quite moving. 
Daily Graphic, June 6, 1911. 

Last night Mr. Riccardo Martin appéared for the first 
time as Dick Johnson, and scored an emphatic success. 
World, June 14, 1911. 

Mr. Martin acted and sang with a great deal of convic- 
tion, and his Johnson is among his best impersonations. 


it was a strong, 

















—Photo by Moffett 
RICCARDO MARTIN 


Morning Post, June 6, 1911. 

For the third representation of Signor Puccini’s opera 
‘La Fanciulla del West’? at the Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden, last night, a change was made in the cast, which 
gave Mr. Martin an opportunity of providing a fresh 
reading of the part of Dick Johnson, the central figure. 
Mr. Martin’s view of the character has no lack of vigor, 
and gives a thoroughly picturesque version of a part 
that is open to varied treatment. In this instance there 
were many touches that betokened much careful thought, 
and the result was to make this type of a past generation 
stand out as consistently ‘‘tough’ and human. There is 
little of the operatic tenor, and Mr. Martin falls in with 
the view of the work that must be generally accepted, 
namely, that it is a musical drama rather than an opera. 
But the fact that the music is less operatic than dramatic 
did noc prevent Mr. Martin from singing very finely in 
the scene in which he defends himself from Minnie’s 
reproaches and in which he finally begs that his death 
shall not be made known to her. 

Daily Chronicle, June 7, 1911. 

Mr. Riccardo Martin, an American Artist, made a con- 
vineing figure of the road robber. 
Manchester Guardian, June 6, 1911. 

Mr. Martin always sings like a musician, and he brought 
out some interesting new points in the music, and his 
singing of the love music was extremely sympathetic. 
He sang with a good deal of dramatic vigor and acted 
forcibly. 

London Evening Standard, June 6, 1911. 


RETURN OF MR. RICCARDO MARTIN. 


Mr. Martin sang very finely, and his colorful, sympa- 
thetic voice and brave and manly bearing went a long 
way to forgive the songs, or rather the lack of them— 
Puccini has given us so many in the past that we are 
inclined to resent their absence in this instance—for the 
sake of the singer. Dramatically, his performance was 
as strong as it was clever and resourceful. The duet at 
the end of the second act met with a tumultous reception, 
and his aria—in the third—was vocally the best thing 
of the evening—and that is saying much. The opera 
went very well from start to finish, and its chief pro- 
tagonists added to the fame they have already achieved. 


Referee, June 11, 1911. 

Mr. Martin’s physique and resonant tenor voice admir- 
ably fit him for the part of the robust but dubious hero, 
and his reading was thoroughly in accordance with the 
character. He sang with great intensity in the chief sit- 
uations, and was particularly successful in his delivery 
of Johnson’s final appeal in the last act. 


The Globe, June 7, 1911. 

Mr. Riccardo Martin, who appeared for the first time 
as Dick Johnson, also scored an emphatic success. The 
music suits him admirably, and there is a note of tender- 
ness in his voice which gave a new beauty to many 
passages. He looked the part well, too, and acted with 
an appropriate touch of swagger. 


“AIDA” 


The Westminster Gazette, May 23, 1911. 

As Radames Mr. Riccardo Martin could be most warmly 
complimented, too; perhaps he has never before been 
heard to finer advantage in London. 

Daily Telegraph, May 24, 1911. 

Towards the end of the last “‘grand’’ season this artist 
showed us ihat the réle of Radames is one that becomes 
him very well. His voice has all the volume that the 
music requires, and it was evident that he had returned 
in full possession of his vocal resources. There is no 
denying, the immense effect of his singing in the big 
climaxes, and in the great duet of the third act he ana 
M'‘ss Destinn—again an incomparable Aida—stirred the 
audience to a rare display of enthusiasm. 


The Sportsman, May 23, 1911. 

Of Mr. Martin’s Radames many good things were said 
and written when he first assumed the réle at Covent 
Garden towards the close of the last ‘‘grand’’ season, and 
it was fitting, therefore, that he should make his re- 
entree this season in a party which brought him so much 
honor last year. His tenor voice of well-rounded timtre 
is well suited to the lines of the warrior lover, and his 
singing last night was distinguished by its power, its 
easy delivery and its clear diction. And if one requires 
the visual impression to supplement the aural, surely 
Mr. Riccardo Martin is Radames personified. He re- 
ceived very hearty appreciation of his efforts at the 
hands of the audience. 

Sunday Times, May 28, 1911. . 

In Monday. night’s performance of ‘‘Aida’’ Mr. Riccardo 
Martin scored a gratifying success, the brilliant, ringing 
quality yof his high tones being particularly effective in 
the big ensembles of the second act. 

Globe, May 23, 1911. 

That exceedingly gifted American tenor, Mr. Riccardo 

Martin, made as Radames his first appearance of the 


season. In the more dramatic passages last night he was 
Sve pa no one, indeed, could possibly have sung them 
etter. 


Morning Post, Tuesday, May 23, 1911. 

There are many features in the music to which his 
robust style is well suited,’and since his powers comprise 
considerable lyrical gifts he was able to give a reading 
that satisfied in every respect. In the scene of his pro- 
jected escape with Aida there was greater freedom in 
his acting and his singing showed an increase in the 
power of his voice and in his control over his higher 
notes. This was nowhere better illustrated than in the 
aria ‘“‘Celeste Aida,’’ and it won cordial recognition. 


Daily Graphic, May 23, 1911. 

‘“‘Aida was repeated last night at Covent Garden for 
the return of the highly gifted American tenor, Mr. 
Riccardo Martin, whose success was one of the features 
of last year’s opera season. Mr. Martin’s voice has lost 
nothing of its power and sonority, and he declaimed the 
music of Radames with unflagging vigor. 

Daily Express, May 23, 1911. 

A newcomer, as far as this season is concerned, waa 
Mr. Riccardo Martin, who appeared as Radames, which 
was one of the most successful of the many parts in 
which he was heard last year. 

His efforts last night, if anything, increased his repu- 
tation as an operatic artist. The fervor and impassioned 
eloquence with which he sang the love duet at the close 
of the opera, and the famous ‘Celeste Aida’ at once 
established his position in the front rank of singers in 
the realm of opera. 

Daily Chronicle, June 12, 1911. 

Mr. Riccardo Martin sang with fine fervor as Radames, 
and acted with dignity. 
Morning Post, June 12, 1911. 

Mr. Martin’s impersonation of Radames has already 
won approval for its vocal strength, and he made a great 
impression. 

St. James Gazette, May 23, 1911. 

The interest of the evening was mainly centered on 
the first appearance this season of Mr. Riccardo Martin 
as Radames. This is not the first time that Mr. Martin 
has taken the part, for it was only last year that he 
created a very favorable impression in this and other 
r6les. Taken altogether, his performance last night was 
admirable. In the famous “Celeste Aida’’ and in the 
love duets in the “‘Nile’’ scene, and at the close of the 
opera he revealed striking powers and splendid tone, to 
which was added dramatic fervor. 

The Standard, May 23, 1911. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Martin gave striking 
evidence of his vocal and histrionic abilities many times 
last year—to name only_a few occasions, such as Faust, 
Des Grieux in ‘“Manon. Lescaut,’”’ Ange! Clare in ‘Tess’ 
and Radames in “Aida.” His repetition last night of the 
last named role calls for unstinted praise. Mr. Martin is 
a singer and an actor whose efforts are never exagger- 
ated or labored in one way or the other. In the well- 
known aria “Celeste Aida’? and in the love duet on the 
banks of the Nile the ringing resonance of his voice was 
as telling as his impersonation of Verdi’s hero was real- 
istic, and well deserved the many “curtains’’ he received. 
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A Phenomenal Success in Recital in New York and 
@ ,. e a * 
Baltimore and as Soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
os ee 
PRESS COMMENTS Vi 
New York Review, Feb. 18.—Herr filling the Belasco Theater. The pro. linke 
Heinemann, who gave a concert Sun- gramme offered every phase and vocal 
day afternoon at the Belasco The- quality which appeals to lovers of thirt) 
ater, is the perfect “lieder” singer, mente te ies purest senie. must 
completely at home in the little en- | fact, 
chanted world sacred to his genius AS SOLOIST WITH THE PHILA. der t 
of musical art. He handled his réper- DELPHIA ORCHESTRA~VIC. when 
toire of songs as an’owner and lover TOR HERBERT CONDUCT. mean 
of rare gems does his treasures, bring- ING “NATOMA” , a cal 
ing them out one by one into the sun- Philadelphia Press, Feb. 17, 1912 
light of his fine art until they glow De his fine aporeciation of the aan Me 
with a radiance that delights every- dramatic element and the tense van ” 
one. Herr Heinemann never over- of his enunciation gave to his inter- pa 
steps the boundary line in his inter- pretation a stirring quality spen 
pretations, and, while not one iota of : : ; ter, | 
the innermost meaning of a song es- Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Feb, Th 
capes him, his fine perception always 17, 1912.—Mr. Heinemann, who has tinue 
avoids the exaggeration which can so the aspect of a tragedian, yesterday annot 
easily give it a false character. His sang the ballad Archibald Douglas,” refer 
interpretation is genuinely healthy, no by Karl Loewe, with rich sonority of artist 
mawkishness, no sickly sentimentality. tone and much in the way of fervor ducte 
He interprets; he tells the story; he and dramatic effect, winning sufficient doutb 
threw upon it an illumination like a applause > soe him to give as an latter 
stroke of lightning; no more. encore the Evening Star” song from 
He is no mystic, but an artist who Tannhauser,” which he delivered [FA 
thoroughly understands his material with smoothness and expression. the“ 
and knows perfectly how to use it. Philadelphia Evening Star, Feb. 17, fascit 
1912.—There were many features. Richa 
Herold, Feb. 12.—Yesterday after- One of these was the soloist, Alex- pa 
noon Herr Alexander Heinemann ander Heinemann, who made his first nen 
gave a “lieder” recital at the Belasco appearance here and gave a delightful Court 
Theater that was truly remarkable. interpretation of Karl Loewe’s ballad charg 
The place chosen was most favora- for voice and orchestra, with orches- = 
ble, as it enabled him to come in close tration by Hugo Kaun, “Archibald of B 
contact with his audience, something Douglas.” His baritone is a deep and Theat 
that is absolutely necessary in order resonant one, and his skill in its use corres 
that all the delicate nuances may be to color and augment the dramatic graph 
completely grasped and understood. phrase of what he sings is great. Pi 
One had not the feeling that he was which 
attending a public concert, but rather IN RECITAL AT THE PEABODY acter, 
that the artist was singing for him INSTITUTE with | 
XA , conti 
alone. ; ' : ALE NDER HEINEMANN The Baltimore Sun, Feb. 24, 1912.— the D 
Much has been written in praise of The medal worn by the famous ‘lieder ’’ singer’ was presented to him by A highly artistic and satisfying pro- The E 
Herr Heinemann, but one is always President Taft, in appreciation of his artistry. gramme it was and one which eves appro: 
newly surprised at the earnest art, at wy. ao ieee efficient hands would bee Reinh 
the poetic interpretation, which places Widely diversified meaning on a plane noon in the Belasco Theater before provided interest and entertainment Hohe 
each song before his hearers in such of equal excellence. a large and deeply interested audi- for an audience. But Mr. Heinemann Conte 
a clear-cut and perfect form. Never ence. The singer is not a stranger j; , Ss 
: f s such a remarkable singer that the constr 
ranting, he still never loses one dra- i York Herald, Feb. 12—Mr. to New Yorkers, but his admirable art enthusiasm he aroused was unbound- he ha 
matic element which a song may pos- ne ee we clear and had never been revealed as impres- d. And to th lection of the — 
taal distinct, and while he does not employ . . ee ed. nd as to the selection tains | 
sess, and he presents it without affec- catia: tite Mead ce ee lead sively before in this city. In excel- programme itself, it not only bespoke for o1 
tation, but with the certain confidence °%°* oe Se 's histrl lent voice and spirits, he delighted the singer’s enormous capabilities, but erably 
of a true artist who has made him- CO" *€ in — rg ene > and not only by his powerful and con- it also showed his thorough compre- intima 
self one with the poet, and who has WS ¢mcored several times in the yincing performance of the more hension of th ical taste he is » 4 
the abili fully hi course of the recital, besides being ne : oe EE = ; The 
e ability to portray fully his most : : dramatic numbers on his programme, © |jkel during his stay in have | 
: : obliged to add two numbers to his » ‘likely to encounter during his stay ve 
hidden meanings. — ei such as Schumann’s “Belsazar,” this country. focuse 
a Pans in Fe att vet Aa oan aa but by the grace and humor he dis- As a singer of German folk songs, athe 
style of singing he loves most, and his layed in the selecti : . ‘ “ in the 
seasilestad shaitied eusbles. Kins to ner- New York Sun, Feb. 12.—Mr. light a na ae peeeyimar ba ™ Ma 2 Mr. Heinemann stands simply ps for “/ 
t h Heinemann makes a specialty of . , Ss rivaled, his thorough understanding say, M 
Ziel  Pryoscrg rogers effects. Most “lieder” singing. His style is well he had to sing twice, as well as _ of their simplicity, humor and naivette Bay * 
. ° ° ’ 3 ° ” . : ° ’ ; ) 
se are his “my tones, Which, pooun here, tnd se doce mot aced a Eugen Haile’s Teufelslied, and being unexcelled. The artist’s splen- oa 
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London’s Philharmonic Society Enters Upon Its Hundredth Year 
_Why Strauss Chose Stuttgart for C 3but of His “Ariadne ””— 
Foremost German and Italian Opera Composers See Each 
Other for First Time—Chaliapine Out-Carusos Caruso— 
Boito’s ‘‘Nero,” Upon Which He Has Been Working Thirty- 
Five Years, Not Yet Finished. 











‘ 

ERILY, the old order changeth. Paris 
V and Marchesi have been indissolubly 
inked together in the minds of aspiring 
yocal students everywhere for more than 
thirty-five years, but even this tradition 
must become of the past. As a matter of 
fact, a good deal of water has passed un- 
der the bridges of the Seine since the days 
when Paris meant Marchesi, or Marchesi 
meant Paris, but it is a noteworthy career, 
4 career sparkling here and there with 
names of the stellar magnitude of a Nellie 
Melba or an Etelka Gerster that the octo- 
genarian teacher has just brought to a 
close in the French capital in order to 
spend the rest of her life with her daugh- 
ter, Blanche Marchesi, in London. 

This does not mean that she will discon- 
tinue her teaching. On the contrary, it is 
announced that she will merge her “school,” 
referred to by Le Ménestrel, as “one of the 
artistic glories of Paris,” with that con- 
ducted by Mme. Blanche in London, which 
doutbless will lend a fresh impetus to the 
latter, already in a flourishing condition. 
ee a 


[F Max Schillings has been quoted cor- 
rectly he considers “Ariadne in Naxos” 
the “most remarkable, most original, most 
fascinating and most surprising” work of 
Richard Strauss. While the composer will 
preside in person at the first and third per- 
formances of this, the latest product of his 
workshop, next October at the Stuttgart 
Court Theater, Director Schillings will take 
charge of the second and all performances 
subsequent to the third. New light is 
thrown on the choice of Stuttgart instead 
of Berlin and Max Reinhardt’s Deutsches 
Theater for the premiére by the Berlin 
meeenent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph: 

“On consideration it was decided that 
the house was too large for the music, 
which is of a distinctively chamber char- 
acter. For a similar reason negotiations 
with Count Seebach, who was anxious to 
continue the series of Strauss premiéres at 
the Dresden Court Opera, came to nothing. 
The Berlin and Munich Royal Operas were 
approached, but both refused to agree to 
Reinhardt’s taking over the task of staging 
a production within their walls. While in 
Stuttgart last Summer Strauss saw the 
Court Theater, which is still in process of 
construction, and was at once satisfied that 
he had found an ideal place for the pres- 
titation of his work. The building con- 
tains two theaters, one of large dimensions 
or ordinary pieces, and the other consid- 
erably smaller for productions of a more 
intimate type. It is in the latter that ‘Ari- 
adne will be presented to the world.” 

The King of Wiirtemberg, gratified to 

ve the eyes of the entire music world 
oo upon his personally subventioned 
in ple of lyric drama, is deeply interested 
rv eee section. The original framework 
sy Mas os he to be retained; that is to 
F 4 B einhardt’s Berlin company is to 

verti ourgeois Gentilhomme” and as a 
“ ssement to the Moliére comedy the 
tne ¢ novelty will be performed on a 
tole eially erested at the back of the 
tientali Stage. Most of the thirty instru- 
an ists will be selected from the Stutt- 

orchestra, but in order to de the music 
eypen it has been thought advisable 
tide reinforce the orchestra from out- 


The Stutt iti 
‘ - gart auth Vv 
ingratiaté orities already have 


themselves with the fraternity 


of music critics by deciding to send out in- 
vitations to the first performance to lead- 
ing critics of all countries, to the number 
of two hundred. This is hailed as a de- 


GROUP OF FRENCH 


bringing it to a public hearing. Whatever 
may be his omissions or commissions as a 


composer, however, justice demands recog- | 


nition of his influence over the aging Verdi 
in stimulating the elder composer’s under- 
standing of Wagner and the modern music 
drama. As a librettist he needs no cham- 
pion at this time. 
* * * 
]? was an interesting meeting that took 
place in Budapest the other day when 
the two composers who can boast the larg- 
est income of royalties from their operas 
came face to face for the first time. Rich- 
ard Strauss and Giacomo Puccini were ex- 
tremely affable toward each other and seem 
to have enjoyed the meeting greatly, though 
we do not read of their falling on each 
other’s neck, as did Puccini and his fellow- 
countryman Mascagni a couple of years ago 


—From Musica, Paris 


“ DECENTRALIZERS ” 


An energetic movement has been set on foot this season by French composers 
to lessen the central supremacy of Paris as the highest tribunal of the land in 


musical matters. 


in provincial cities and Brussels instead of waiting for premééres in Paris. 


It has found expression in producing a number of new operas 


From 


left to right in the upper row of the group here pictured are Léon Moreau, com- 
poser of “Myrialde,” soon to be produced in Nantes; Camille Erlanger, whose 


“L’aube rouge” recently had its premiére in Rouen, and Jean Nougués, whose- 
“L’Aigle” also has just had a Rouen premiére. 


In the lower row are, from left 


to right, Guy Ropartz, composer of “Le Pays,” produced in Nancy; Gabriel Du- 
pont, whose “La Farce du Cuvier” has been given in Brussels, and Felix Fourdrain, 
composer of “Vercingétorix,” a recent Nice premiére. 





cided improvement on the methods of the 

Dresden Court Opera, which charges for- 

eign critics five dollars for Strauss pre- 

muéres and suspiciously insists upon having 

the money before it parts with the tickets. 
* *x * 


DES Arrigo Boito, of ‘“Mefistofele” 

fame, desire to take his place in the an- 
nals of music as a one-opera man? He had 
a birthday a few days ago, when he rounded 
out the prescribed three score years and 
ten and still no “Nero”! He has been at 
work on “Nero” for a good half of his 
life, for it is thirty-five years since it was 
begun—thirty-five long years punctuated 
here and there with false alarms that the 
work was finished. There is, of course, no 
doubt that Nero must be a rather difficult 
person to get along with. It would seem 
that Boito is confidently expecting to live 
on indefinitely and perhaps labor away on 
“Nero” another thirty-five years before 


—but that was another story, to be sure, 
for the two Italians had been estranged for 
a long time. 

There were other things that did not 
please Puccini in Budapest, however. These 
had to do with the treatment his “Girl” was 
exposed to at the rehearsals at the Royal 
Opera. So mightily indignant did he be- 
come that more than once he threatened to 
leave town before the date scheduled for 
the premiére and take the much-abused 
“Girl” along with him. But Budapest’s 
Opera is in a sad and sorry plight, it is 
crying out for complete reorganization and 
until that is effected the prime object of 
its existence must suffer, so why be fussy 
and forfeit fat royalties when no other 
composer fares any better in the manner 
his operas are performed there? This may 
not be an exact reflection of Puccini’s rea- 
soning, but in any case he did not with- 
draw his opera. 


[L ONDON’S hoary Philharmonic Society 
has just entered upon its 100th year, 
for it was on March 8, 1813, that its first 
concert was given, with J. P. Salomon as 
principal violin and Muzio Clementi at the 
piano. J. B. Cramer and two associates, 
according to the Windsor Magazine, had 
gathered a small company of friends and 
formed a Society “to promote the pérform- 
ance in the most. perfect manner possible 
of the best and most approved instrumental 
music.” There were to be but thirty mem- 
bers and a limited number of associates, 
from whom the ranks-of the mebers should 
be recruited as occasion arose, and the 
members were to elect seven directors. 

No member was to receive any emolu- 
ments, even for assisting at the concerts, all 
moneys received being reserved for “the 
public purposes of the Society.” It was 
was intended that the concerts should be 
given by the members themselves. The 
paid orchestra was then undreamt of; so, 
too, was the conductor, whose duties were 
divided between the principal violin, or 
“leader of the orchestra,” who was to play 
in an “exemplary manner” -and occasionally 
to beat time, and the gentleman who pre- 
sided at the pianoforte and played from a 
full score. 

On the program of that first concert 
ninety-nine years ago there appeared a 
quartet and a quintet, both for strings, Mo- 
zart’s “Serenade” for wind instruments, 
symphonies by Haydn and Beethoven, the 
overture to “Anacreon,” two concerted vo- 
cal numbers, and a thing called “Chaconne, 
Jomelli and March” by Haydn. The ob- 
vious comment is-that there were giants on 
the earth in those days. 

After this good beginning great events 
followed. In the year of Waterloo Cheru- 
bini came to London by the Society’s in- 
vitation, and composed an overture for oné 
of the concerts; in the same year the So- 
ciety paid Beethoven $375 for three over- 
tures in manuscript; in 1820 Spohr came to 
London to conduct a new symphony ded- 
icated to the Society. 

Spohr was responsible for the passing of 
the pianist’s responsibilities. He tells in 
his autobiography how, greatly to the alarm 
of the directors, he brought the change 
about. “I took my stand with a score at a 
separate music-desk in front of the orches- 
tra, drew my directing baton from my coat 
pocket and gave the signal to begin. ... 
The triumph of the baton as a time-giver 
was decisive, and no one was seen again 
seated at the piano during the performance 
of symphonies and overtures.” 

The next matter of outstanding interest 
in the Society’s history was the perform- 
ance, in 1825, of Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony, written in return for the very mod- 
est fee of $250 paid in advance. It was 
not well received; long years were to pass 
before it gained acceptance. Weber con- 
ducted the April concert in 1826 and two 
months later he died in Sir George Smart’s 
house. The following year Beethoven 
passed away, made happy by a gift of $500 
sent to him by the Society through Mos- 
cheles. A week before his death the great 
master wrote to Moscheles promising, if 
his health should be restored, to compose 
for the Society a symphony, “which already 
lies sketched out on my desk, or a new 
overture, or anything else the Society may 
prefer.” . 

On the second May program in 1827 the 
name of Liszt as a performer appears, and 
1829 saw the youthful Mendelssohn, not yet 
of age, direct his C Minor Symphony “amid 
a scene of rare enthusiasm.” Until the late 
"forties, when his career came to an end, 
Mendelssohn was the lion of the Philhar- 
monic. The first appearance of Joachim 
took place in 1844, when, at the age of thir- 
teen, he “astonished the Society by playing 
the solo part of the Beethoven Violin Con- 
certo from memory.” Five years later Wil- 
ma Neruda, who was to become Lady Hallé, 
made her début at the age of fourteen. 

Berlioz conducted some of his own works 
in 1853, and in 1855 came Wagner from 
Zurich to wield the baton and upset many 
conservative sensibilities. During Stern- 
dale Bennett’s subsequent ten-year term as 
conductor Anton Rubinstein appeared twice 
at the concerts and other soloists were 
Clara Schumann, Charles Hallé and Sims 
Reeves. 
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An invitation to appear as soloist or con- 
ductor at the Philharmonic Society’s con- 
certs is still the highest musical honor 
within the gift of England. By way of 
proving incidentally that age has been 
powerless to impair its activities it will 
celebrate its centenary a year hence by pro- 
ducing new works expressly composed for 
the occasion by Edward Elgar, Granville 
Bantock, Frederic Cowen, Landon Ronald, 
Walford Davies, Edward German, C. Hu- 
bert Parry, Charles Villiers Stanford, A. 
C. Mackenzie, F. H. Dunhill and Arthur 
Hervey, all British composers; while Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony will be conducted 
by Arthur Nikisch. 


* * * 


PROTEST, more or less vigorous but al- 

ways ineffectual, has been made in va- 
rious European quarters against the fee of 
$3,000 exacted by Caruso for his guest ap- 
pearances in their opera houses, but still 
more exorbitant is Feodor Chaliapine’s fig- 
ure, which may account in great measure 
for the infrequency of his appearances. 
Hans Gregor has engaged him for three 
performances at the Vienna Court Opera 
this month, for the modest sum of $3,200 
a night. As this is exactly double the 
amount Heinrich Conried paid him during 
his one and only season at the Metropol- 
itan, the big Russian basso has no apparent 
cause for vain regret that no return en- 
gagement here has been forthcoming. 

x *k * 


OF the 2,400 conductors in Germany, Aus- 

tria and Switzerland there are 1,800, or 
three-fourths of the number, that earn less 
than $25 a month from their baton, and of 
these more than a thousand receive abso- 
lutely no remuneration for their work as 
conductors. This is official information 
given out by the organized conductors of 
orchestras and choruses in Germany. But 
this sensational fact is deprived of part of 
its terror when it is taken into considera- 
tion that most of these conductors are also 
teachers in one sphere or another of music 
and consequently have other sources of in- 
come. The society quoted issues this warn- 
ing: “Only a really great talent, with the 
power of self-denial, in case of inadequate 
financial reward, should tread the care- 
strewn path of the conductor.” 

xk ok x 


} GRUESOME enough, by all accounts, is 


the book of Isidore de Lara’s new 
opera “Les trois Masques,” launched the 
other day at Marseilles. The Italian libret- 
tist Colanti has extended a one-act play by 
Charles Méré, produced in Paris four years 
ago, into a four-act drama for de Lara’s 
purposes and in so doing provided the com- 
poser with a Corsican story that should 
make him the envy of all Italian “veritists.” 
Two Corsican families, like the Mon- 
tagues and Capulets, are at daggers drawn. 
A son of Prati has betrayed a daughter of 
Vescotelli and vengeance is sworn and ex- 
ecuted with diabolical malice in the midst 


of carnival revel. The reckless Romeo, 


‘ Paolo Prati, escapes from his father’s house 


to meet his sweetheart. Viola Vescotelli, 
fully aware that her three brothers are 
seeking his and his father’s death. Carnival 
is in full swing. The two lovers venture in 
the midst of the reveling crowd, when 
Paolo suddenly disappears, snatched by an 
invisible hand from the arm of his sweet- 
heart. Her three brothers, masked and in 
carnival costumes, were the conspirators 
who carried the lover away. 

Carnival continues with the wildest scenes 
of extravagant folly, and when the noise 
and tumult gradually subside three men in 
carnival disguise knock at old Prati’s door. 
They enter with a fourth and masked fig- 
ure, apparently drunk, and dressed as a 
clown, whom they place on a chair, where 
he remains asleep. When they leave old 
Prati approaches to wake up the clown, and 
finds that it is his own son, who is dead, 
with a dagger plunged in his back. 

An extraordinary chronicler, after 
dilating upon the weird situation in which 
the three masked figures, one representing 
a harlequin in red, the other two a mock 
friar and a buffoon, execute “a fearfully 
sarcastic’ dance around a corpse, that 
corpse being the son of the very man whose 
hospitality they have compelled and who 
joins the revel, sitting for a long time side 
by side at the same table with the corpse of 
his son without perceiving it, remarks that 
the curtains falls “on a scene that has lost 
all horror for us and only remains charm- 
ingly pathetic, tender and beautiful.” Such, 
we are left to infer, must be the effect of 
the music de Lara has provided. 


x * * 
ONCE again the most valued musical 

prize in Great Britain, the Mendels- 
sohn Prize, is vacant. It was founded by 
friends of the composer in memory of him 
and the first winher was none other than 
Arthur Sullivan. The essential qualifica- 
tion for the scholarship is a marked talent 
for composition. No married musician is 
eligible, but there is no restriction as to 
sex, and as a matter of fact it has been held 
in three instances by women—Maude Val- 
erie White, Marie Wurm and a Miss Craw- 
ford. All competitors must be natives of 
or domiciled in the British Isles, not 
younger than 16 nor older than 22 on the 
date the list of application closes, which 
this year is the first of May. 

* * * 


HAT superlatively “ultra” of ultra- 
modern apostles of dissonance, Arnold 
Schonberg, is about to learn how his pecul- 
iarly individual modernities appeal to De- 
bussified French ears. The Lejeune Quartet 
gives a program of his chamber music in 
Paris this month, while for a May concert 
the first performance anywhere of five new 
works of his for orchestra is announced by 
the Société Indépendante de Musique, an 
organization established by Debussy for the 
avowed purpose of exploiting the most 
“modern” music. J. kw 





Chicago Opera Company Loses $20,000 
on Baltimore Season 


BaLtimorE, March 18.—Andreas Dippel, 
general manager of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, has announced that if 
Baltimore wants opera next season, the 
local committee will have to agree to one 
of these conditions: First, guarantee that 
the subscription for boxes and seats total 
not less than $5,500 for each performance; 
second, that the receipts for each opera be 
not less than $8,000, and third, a subsidy for 
the company of $2,500 for each perform- 
ance. The committee is gtven until April 
15 to decide. Mr. Dippel stated that the 
company lost more than $20,000 this sea- 
son on the ten performances in Baltimore. 


W. J. R. 





Kansas College Orchestra in Annual 
Concert 
MANHATTAN, Kan., March 14.—The 


third annual concert of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College Symphony Orchestra 
was given on March 12 with Robert Henry 
Brown as conductor. An ambitious pro- 
gram was presented by this body of ama- 


_teurs and their playing was enthusiastically 


applauded by a capacity audience.’ Chief 
of interest among the orchestra numbers 
was Beethoven’s noble Fifth Symphony, 
which was given a fine performance. The 
orchestra also won appreciation for Schu- 
bert’s “Rosamunde” Overture, an Operatic 


Fantasie, and selection from “Tannhauser.” 
Ethel Ping, the soloist of the evening, 
gained hearty applause with her interpre- 
tation of Schumann’s A Minor Piano Con- 
certo and the Liszt “Liebestraum.” 





Last Concert by Hartford Philharmonic 


HartFrorp, Conn., March 9.—The closing 
concert of the Hartford Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on March 4 was marked by the 
playing of the “Carnival” Overture, com- 
posed by its conductor, R. H. Prutting, 
and the presentation of a wreath to Mr. 
Prutting by the members of the orchestra. 
The overture, which won the Steinert Prize 
at Yale University last year, was given a 
colorful reading by the conductor, and the 
players were asked to share in the applause. 
Edouard Dethier appeared as the soloist, 
playing the Tschaikowsky D Major Violin 
Concerto, in which he made a strong im- 
pression. 





London Success for American Violinist 


Frederick Fradkin, the young American 
violinist, who appeared with the New York 
Philharmonic last season with success, is 
now giving concerts in London. He re- 
cently appeared at one of the Sunday con- 
certs at Queén’s Hall, where he received 
the praise of the critics for his splendid 
interpretation of a “Madrigale”’ by Bel- 
passi, and a “Czardas” by Lederer. Mr. 
Fradkin may return to America for a con- 
cert tour next season. 
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ABEL THE INCOMPETENT TEACHERS, URGES DR. ZIEGFELD 





Eminent Chicago Educator Makes 
a Strong Plea for Governmental 
Recognition of Musical Instruc- 
tion—His Faith in America’s 
Ability to Provide Its Citizens 

- with the Best in Teaching—The 
Fad of Study Abroad 


*HE movement for the recognition of the 
J American teacher of music, which was 
started about six weeks ago by Oscar 
Saenger i 
sical AmericA, and which was subsequently 
indorsed by Carl Faelton, the eminent Bos- 
ton teacher of piano, now receives added 
jmpetus from Chicago. Dr. F. Ziegfeld, 
president of the Chicago Musical College, 
and one of the most influential factors in 
America’s musical education, writes as fol- 
lows to the editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

“Your recent interview with Oscar Saen- 
ger, the renowned vocal teacher, impressed 
me deeply and to my notion gave a more 
concise statement of facts regarding the 
subjects covered than any article hereto- 
fore printed. The study of music at home 
or abroad is an important chapter in the 
life of any person who takes up his work 


seriously and the best interests of those . 


who put this seriousness into their study 
should be worthy of dignified discussion. 
“We, in America, have fought ana con- 
quered countless problems in our struggle 
for a musical existence and we have 
reached that long striven-for position of 
artistic aftuence where our identity is thor- 
oughly established. We do not need to 
wait for foreign commendation. We are 
individual and our establishment musically 
is secure. Vocal students can secure their 
training in America and be content in the 
knowledge that their voices have been 
placed as expertly and their début for op- 
era has been perfectly attained as though 
they had spent years in European study. 


Competent Vocal Teachers Scarce 


“Competent vocal teachers are scarce. 
They are as scarce or scarcer in Europe 
than in America. In both countries there 
are many vocal teachers who pretend to 
teach who should be prohibited by law from 
so doing. I remember, many years ago, 
when the Chicago Musical College was in 
the old Central Music Hall, I wrote a lIet- 
ter to Dr. Franz Liszt, who had always 
shown me many courtesies. I asked him 
to recommend a vocal teacher for the col- 
lege. His reply was significant. ‘A vocal 
teacher is a rara avis,’ wrote Dr. Liszt, ‘and 
if you find one in America catch him 
quickly and send him to me, for we can 
use him to great advantage in Germany.’ 

“In forty-five years’ experience engaging 
teachers I never found any great difficulty 
lM securing pianists or violinists and I 
brought to the college such men as August 
Hyllested, Arthur Friedheim, Hans Von 
Schiller, Arthur Speed, Waldemar Lutschg, 
Rudolph Ganz, Ernesto Consolo, S. E. 
Jacobson, Bernhard Listemann, Emile 
auret and Hugo Heermann. Vocal teach- 
€fs were much more difficult to find. At 
the present time Maurice Devries, Adolf 
Mithimann and Mrs. O. L. Fox (who has 
been with us for twenty-eight years), are 
directing the vocal department of the col- 
lege. William Castle, who died some three 
years ago, was a famous opera singer who 
earned a lasting reputation as a teacher in 
the college. The school of opera gives per- 
popnanices in the Auditorium and the Zieg- 
eld Theater and even to the most minute 
details the offerings are presented with pro- 
€ssional accuracy. 

lacing of the voice is the most im- 
oe single feature of vocal training and 

‘any teachers make the great mistake of 
Phe s0°. many songs to their students. 
= nga into error in order to please the 
Mier or to show him or her off before 
toler es and friends. I have never 
<r ed this practice and have always in- 
bf an upon moderation in the development 
“ Y voice, no matter how strong. Strict 

aminations every term of ten weeks test 


al the ability of the student and the 
efficj €r and help materially in increasing ’ 


cicy in college work. 
excelle ave splendid voices in America and 
€nt singers. I often think of the re- 


Dina made by my good friend Andreas 
" _. when he asked me to take charge 


rand era school of the Metropolitan 
Opinion og Company. He said that in his 

ej a Melba could be found in every 
in America.” I could not-accept quite 


n an interview published in Mv-, 





Dr. F. Ziegfeld, President of the Chicago Musical College, Interviewing a Pros- 
pective Student in His Office 


so broad a statement and told Mr. Dippel 
that | feared he was a trifle too liberal in 
his estimate of our singers, It was impos- 
sible for me to take up the management of 
the school, other duties occupying too much 
of my time, but the Metropolitan Opera 
Company sent me a check for $1,000 for 
two free scholarships in our school of op- 
era, thereby establishing a precedent and 
placing its seal of approval upon American 
schools in general. 


The Fad of European Study 


“Tt is doubtless true that many American 
students have gone to Europe to study be- 
cause of the fad of so doing. Anything 
domestic is more than likely underestimated, 
and for many years it was the custom of 
young people to travel to Europe for their 
higher work, much as a matter of course. 
Little or no thought was taken of the ad- 
vantages to be gained by remaining in our 
own country for their master work, and 
leaders of various forms of musical activ- 
ity hesitated when it came to a final stand 
and a declaration of American superiority. 

“In this connection it might be interest- 
ing to quote to you a few lines trom letters 
written by Carl Cochems, a graduate of the 
Chicago Musical College, who went to Italy 
to secure a position in grand opera in that 
country. He is a sensible young man and 
his communications are of more than pass- 
ing interest. He writes: ‘American teach- 
ers are far superior to any I have found 
here. To find a really good Italian maestro 
is like looking for the proverbial needle in 
the haystack. In America you will find 
many of them—truly great teachers who 
sailed away to America because of the al- 
luring financial inducements. Foreign 
teachers, who have never made a specialty 
of English or American singers, do not un- 
derstand the Anglo-Saxon vocal organs, the 
Anglo-Saxon temperament or the Anglo- 
Saxon racial peculiarities. I attribute my 
quick début (after ten months in Italy) to 
the training and voice placement received 
at the Chicago Musical College.’ 

“IT do not put forward our own institu- 
tion particularly, but I believe that the 
standard of American musical colleges and 
music teachers is the highest in the world. 
But it is also true that we have yet to 
arrive at some point of musical pioneering 
‘where it will be possible to label the good 
teacher and the bad one and treat them 
as their attainments merit. 

“Doctors require diplomas from _ reg- 
istered schools, examinations and member- 
ship in a medical society before allowing 
their colleagues to practise. Dentists are 
just as strict in their requirements. Law- 
yers must reach a certain stage of pro- 
ficiency before being admitted to the bar; 
chemists, pharmacists, foresters, hundreds 
of professions demand .some mark of ability 
before allowing candidates the privilege of 
putting out a sign for the purpose of at- 
tracting the public. Only the teachers of 
music have been so lenient that thousands 
upon thousands of ruined voices have been 
the result. To-day no test of ability or 


learning is required ‘of a music teacher. 
We ask nothing of them and in many in- 
stances receive nothing. A man is allowed 
by law the privilege of closing his black- 
smith shop to-day, and to-morrow, without 
any training whatever he can hang out his 


sign as a teacher of music. I do not mean 
to decry the aims and ambitions of the fol- 
lowers of that bard-famed profession of 
honest toil, but the sudden transition from 
the bellows and forge to the atmosphere of 
the music studio is striking enough to fur- 
nish my example. 


Schools and Private Teachers 


“We cannot, under our present laws, com- 
pel a teacher of any department to take an 
examination under a board of competent 
judges, but we can pursue this matter of 
the elimination of pseudo music teachers. to 
such a point that the public will refuse to 
allow children to receive instruction from 
teachers who have not a certificate or diplo- 
ma from a college or conservatory in good 
standing. We are then face to face with 
the question of what schools shall be given 
the privilege of awarding authoritative cer- 
tificates or diplomas. I know of many mu- 
sic schools which are worse than private 
teachers could ever be. Certain musical 
institutions must be singled out as standard 
and every teacher who teaches in them 
must fulfill not only the requirements of 
the board of directors of the school but the 
demands of such officials as might be se- 
lected to exercise governmental discrimina- 
tion. 

“T believe that a partial solution of this 
problem will come when we have a board 
of examiners selected by the United States 
Government who will tmvestigate every 
music school where diplomas are awarded 
and will report from time to time upon the 


standing of such institutions as are given 
federal permission to accept students of 
music. Of those selected certain ones 
which offered thorough courses in the 
higher branches might be awarded a spe- 
cial charter from the government, 

“It might be said that there would be 

such a diversity of opinion on the subject 
of ‘What Constitutes a First Class, Reliable 
Musical College’ that we would never ar- 
rive at any standard of judgment. I would 
answer that by saying that any five well- 
known, competent musicians in America 
could discern strict discipline from lax, 
good teachers from poor, good examina- 
tions from bad ones. A_ great faculty, 
strict discipline, proper. examinations, op- 
portunity for public appearances—these are 
the things which make a musical college 
great. 
“There are many good teachers of music 
in Chicago who are not affiliated with any 
school, but I do claim that the student who 
attends a musical college will receive a 
more thorough education than one who 
goes to a private teacher. A musical at- 
mosphere, the old argument in favor of 
European study, is a great factor in the 
education of a young person and this at- 
mosphere is not to be found in the private 
teacher’s studio. 


Chicago’s Many Music. Students 


“Chicago has made wonderful strides to- 

ward becoming the musical center . of 
America, and I honestly believe that we 
have succeeded. We have more students 
of music here than in any other city in 
America; we have a successful permanent 
grand opera company, under the intelligent 
management of Andreas Dippel; we have 
one of the greatest orchestras, under the 
able direction of Frederick Stock; we have 
the Apollo Club; Mendelssohn Club, Har- 
rison M. Wild conductor. Our suburbs 
are full of musical organizations, quite up 
to the standard of the downtown clubs. 
The Evanston Festival, under the direction 
of Dean. Peter C. Lutkin, of Northwestern 
University, is a great event and musical of- 
ferings are given by the other principal 
suburban societies organized for that pur- 
pose. 
“In closing let me add a few words rela- 
tive to European study. I have in my 
desk several letters from Sig. Vincenzo 
Lombardi, a man of splendid reputation 
and one whose renown as a teacher is not 
dimmed by any other luminary, in which 
he asks me to establish a branch of the 
Chicago Musical College in Florence, Italy. 
Sig. Lombardi offers to act as the director 
of the branch, and I should be pleased to 
accept his proposition, but as yet we have 
not arrived at any definite conclusion. 

“T wish to thank you for your considera- 
tion in asking me for my opinions on some 
of the subjects which confront us to-day in 
the field of musical education and I take 
this opportunity to thank you for your 
kindly, ever-welcome interest i: musical af- 
fairs throughout the West and Middle 
West. It is good to know that you are as in- 
terested in our progress, as you were many 
years ago, and I trust that you will pardon 
the length of this communication, on the 
ground that I am taking advantage of that 
interest. I did not expect to give you any 
particularly new ideas on the subjects 
treated, but it may be that a discussion of 
these things from the standpoint of the 
teacher will make them readable to you.” 








THE CAREER OF DR. 





FLORENZ ZIEGFELD 








By GEORGE ADE DAVIS 


D®- FLORENZ ZIEGFELD, president of 
the Chicago Musical College, which 
he founded in 1867, friend of Liszt, Wag- 
ner, Anton Rubinstein, Hans von Bilow, 
Verdi, Massenet and contemporary celebri- 
ties of the world of art, and one of the 
best known men of music America has 
ever known, stands to-day one of the most 
picturesque figures of American musical 
history. Few pioneers in any field of en- 
deavor live to see the successful culmina- 
tion of the interests of their labors, but it 
has been given to Dr. Ziegfeld not only to 
watch the growth, the budding and the 
blossoming of musical development in this 
country, but the well-matured and ripened 
fruit as well. 
Born in Jever, Oldenberg, Germany, 
June 10, 1841, the son of Florenz and 
Louise (Kirchoff) Ziegfeld, he pursued his 


early studies in his home city. At the age 
of six he took up the study of music un- 
der Carl Stiehl and later was graduated 
from the Leipsic Conservatory. Moscheles, 
Wenzel, Plaidy, Papperitz, Richter, Rein- 
ecke, David and others all shared in di- 
recting his later work in music and gave 
him quite as thorough and as excellent an 
education as might be obtained. 





. College. 


He first came to Chicago in 1858 on a 
pleasure trip, but returned after a short 
stay, to complete his musical education. 
While in America he had become so thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of Amer- 
icanism and the wonderful opportunities 
offered in this country that after a stay of 
four years in Germany he re-crossed the 
Atlantic and went direct to Chicago, where 
he immediately laid the foundations of 
what was to become the Chicago Musical 
The daring of the pioneers who 
went into the wilderness and established 
homes and built cities cannot excite more 
admiration than the sanguine determination 
of the musician who built his hopes for a 
great conservatory on the prospects of de- 
velopment offered by the struggling quick- 
ly-built Chicago, which skirted the southern 
end of Lake Michigan at the close of the 
Civil War. 

The First Faculty 

Three teachers comprised the first faculty 
and Dr. Ziegfeld was one of them. He 
taught at his home, came downtown to his 
studio and taught the remainder of the 
day, took a train out of town and taught 
night classes in neighboring villages, re- 
hearsed church choirs and interested him- 
self in civic and national affairs and 
throughout it all found time to make 
friends of the leading men of the city who 
were afterward to become known all over 
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HENRI SCOTT, 2essciasta 


Achieves Success with the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company 


Mr. Scott, in Faust, gives 
impressive characteriza- 
tion of Mephistopheles in 
Philadelphia performance. 


“FAUST” 


Philadelphia Evening Item.—The “Mephisto” 
of Henri Scott was especially interesting as being 
the first time the local basso has appeared in this 
role with the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
Built for such a heroic and stalwart part (for the 
devil in “Faust” is a commanding figure), and 
with a deep, sonorous basso, he delivered the “Calf 
of Gold” as it has seldom been heard here. His 
portrayal lacked nothing in imperiousness aid 
defiant assurance of Journet, or of any of the 
great Mephistos of the past. 


Philadelphia Inquirer.—Mr. Henri Scott played 
“Mephisto” in a sane, safe and sober way, with- 
out indulging in any eccentricities, but with a 
great deal of ability and power, and he sang very 
well, indeed, with a splendid sonority of tone and 
an always appropriate expressiveness. His song 
of the “Calf of Gold” would have been repeated 
had expedition not been the order of the day. 


Philadelphia Press.—“ Mephistopheles” was sung 
by Henri Scott, who has made rapid advancement 
in his art this season. Physically a more attrac 
tive “Mephisto” has never graced the local stage. 
It was not the stereotyped presentation of the 
character, for Mr. Scott shows in all his char- 
acters that he is not lacking in intelligence and 
creates new ideas of interpretation with each part. 
He was in splendid voice yesterday, and shared 
fully with Miss Garden and Dalmorés in the fre- 
quent applause. 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin—Mr. Scott's 
“Mephistopheles,” from a vocal standpoint, is to 
be highly commended, as he sings the role in 
a fluent, expressive and dramatic manner, his 
voice, in volume, resonance and richness of tone, 
answering to every demand with admirable efh- 
ciency. His acting, however, while not lacking 
in ease or pliancy, and having a certain degree 
of dash and authority, might advantageously be 
imbued with more of the spirit of Satanic bravado 
and diabolical cunning. At times this phase of 
the character—the sort of suave and insinuating 
manner of devilish power and assurance that was 
given to it by Edouard de Reszke and Pol Plan 
con—was suggested, or momentarily realized, in 
a way which indicated that Mr. Scott is able to 
make even more of the role than he did on Satur- 
day. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger.—Henri Scott did 
very creditably as “Mephisto.” His singing was 
better than his acting, which was rather per- 
functory and conventional, and lacking in spon- 
taneity and conviction. He has a really beautiful 
voice, and yesterday afternoon it was in fine con 
dition—the “Calf of Gold” song, in particular, 
was delivered with mellow, lyric fluency. 


Philadelphia Record.—Especially commendable 
was the assumption of the role of “Mephis- 
topheles” by Henri Scott. His bearing was dig- 
nified and sufficiently diabolic, and he sang with 
sonority. 





—Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 


HENRI SCOTT 


Basso 


CONCERT, TORONTO, FEB. 19 


Toronto Globe.—Henri Scott, who also made 
his first appearance here, made a conquest of 
the audience by virtue of a voice of excellent 
quality and an interpretation of his music that 
was always frank and unaffected, free from any 
artifices to catch public applause. His three solo 
numbers by Handel, Sidney Homer and Ambroise 
Thomas, led to an enthusiastic demand for an 
encore, to which he responded with the “Heart 
Bowed Down,” now rarely heard as a concert 
number, 

Toronto Mail and Empire.—Henri Scott, the 
chief bass of the Philadelphia-Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, has a powerful voice, very even 
and warm throughout its entire range. Mr. 
Scott shows his lack of experience as a concert 
stage interpreter, and has many of the manner- 
isms of the singing actor, but the luscious quality 
of his voice made all his numbers a delight to 
the ear. 

Toronto World.—Henri Scott proved himself 
at home in Handel’s familiar strains given in 
sonorous and flexible bass, “Where E’er You 
Walk,” in the grim humor of Sidney Homer’s 
“Pauper’s Drive,” dramatic and pathetic, and in 
the clever comedy of the “Drum Major” from 
“The Cadi.” He also sang the solos in the Liszt 
cantata with excellent taste and effectiveness. 
In response to an encore to the Cadi number he 
sang “The Heart Bowed Down,” according to 
the best traditions. 





VERDI’S REQUIEM 
(Chicago Operatic Concert) 

Chicago Daily News.—Henri Scott, the new 
basso, is an elegant singer, making marked im- 
pression by the finish of his work and his vocal 
quality—it had breadth and dignity, and was 
never blatant. 

Chicago Evening Post.—Mr. Scott showed him- 
self thoroughly at home on the concert stage, 
delivering his aria in excellent style and filling in 
the quartette with a solid bass. 

Chicago Inter-Ocean.—Henri Scott used his 
fine bass to bring out the beauties of the part 
allotted to him. 


Henri Scott, as Hunding 
in Walkure, in Chicago 
and Philadelphia, displays 
a sonorous voice and fine 
diction. 


“DIE WALKURE” 


Chicago Evening Post.—Mr. Scott was excel- 
lent as “Hunding”; he was dark and forbidding, 
the stern master of his home and the avenger of 
dishonor. Mrs. Osborn-Hannah, Mr. Dal- 
mores and Mr. Scott had just the feeling for the 
first act in Hunding’s home. Each one fitted into 
the part in voice and bearing, and that something 
deeper which comes when there is sincerity in 
the artistic purpose of people with brains. 


Chicago Daily News.—Two other Americans, 
famed in equal measure for achievement, Henri 
Scott and Clarence Whitehill, shared the honors. 
ie Henri Scott was equally happy in making 
“Hunding” a human, artistic and picturesque bar- 
barian inspired and inspiring in the big primal 
motives that underlie the characterization and 
its savage song. 


Chicago Daily Tribune.—Mr. Scott, as “Hun- 
ding,” completed this admirable cast. He shared 
the good fortune of the evening and displayed 
greater vocal powers than he has _ heretofore 
demonstrated. 


_Chicago Examiner.—The “Hunding” of Henri 
Scott was a vocally adequate one, and he made 
a sinister appearance as the Wolfling. 


Chicago Daily Journal.—The réle of “Hunding” 
was also splendidly done. Henri Scott was the 
incumbent here. He has a beautiful bass voice. 


Philadelphia Record.—Henri Scott gave one of 
the most impressive characterizations of “Hun- 
ding” ever witnessed in this city. The music of 
“Hunding” lies within the most musical part of 
Mr. Scott’s voice, and was sung with a breadth 
and richness of tone that was gratifying to the 
ear. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger.—Henri Scott’s 
“Hunding” was a “fine figure of a man” indeed, 
and there was no clearer, purer, better-trained 
voice heard during the evening. The gestures 
of command by which “Sieglinde” is dismissed 
were excellent pantomime. 


Milwaukee Daily News.—Henri Scott was a 
magnificent and properly sinister “Hunding.” 
Physically, and from a standpoint of artistic at- 
tainments, he is well balanced for such a part, 
for he looked thoroughly imposing, and he sang 
with beautiful volume of tone. 


Chicago Record-Herald.—Henri Scott, as 
“Hunding,” was no less admirable, and did the 
best work that has hitherto been heard from 
him. 


_Milwaukee Sentinel.—Henri Scott was impres- 
sive as “Hunding,” singing the rédle in splendid 
voice. 


Milwaukee Journal.—Henri Scott, as “Hunding,” 
and Clarence Whitehill, as “Wotan,” with their 
big, deep voices, were able, and apparently with 
ease, to cope with the big spaces of the hall and 
make themselves understood. Others were not at 
all times so successful. 


Milwaukee Germania Abend Post.—Mr. Scott, 
as “Hunding,” gave a really brilliant rendition. 
He was truly impressive, both on account of his 
powerful and serious portrayal of the part, and 
his wonderful voice, always under control, and 
the part suited him admirably. 


_The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin.—Henri 
Scott sang with depth and quality the rdéle of 
“Hunding,” the huntsman. 


Milwaukee Leader.—Henri Scott was most im- 
pressive and in good voice as “Hunding.” 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERATED CLUBS 


Notable Program Marks Concert of Chicago Amateur Musicals— 


Bonci a Treat for Jacksonville Ladies’ Musicales —Coshocton, O 


*) 


Club’s Comprehensive Plan of Study—Interesting Year Book 


of Warren, Pa., Society 


HE four hundred and twelfth concert 
of the Amateur Musical Club of Chi- 
cago, on February 26, was an unqualified 
success. A special feature of the program 
was the playing of the assisting artist, Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, a ‘cellist of unusual 
ability. The following program was given: 
G. Valentini (1670), Sonata (Early Form), Mr. 


Van Vliet; “Stille Thraenen,’’ Schumann, ‘ Rueck- 
blick,”’ Schubert; ‘“‘Thanks For Thy -Hand,”’ Grieg, 


“Spring,’’ Henschel, Mrs. Beatrice Fisher Er- 
linger; Menuet, Debussy, ‘Russian Cradle 
Song,” César Cui, Serenade, Drigo-Auer, Ma- 
zurka, Wieniawski, Mrs. Ina Ensign Hage- 
now; Introduction, Aria and Scherzo’ from 
Sonata, Opus 11, Schumann, Priscilla Carver; 


Recitativo and Aria “Giunse alfin il Momento,” 
“Deh vieni,” Mozart, “Shadow Song,” ‘Dinorah,’ 
Meyerbeer, Bessie Andrus; Cantabile, Cesar Cu, 
Polonaise Fantastic, Wilhelm Jeral, Mr. Van 
Vliet. 

Alessandro Bonci, the great Italian tenor, 
gave a recital on February 28, under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Friday Musicale, 
of Jacksonville. This was the musical 
event of the year in that city, and the club 
deserves great credit for providing such a 
rare treat for the community. Signor 
Bonci was in perfect voice and gave the 
following interesting and varied program 
with his customary ease and finish: 

“Se tu  M’ami,” Pengclesi; “Il Pensier,” 
Haydn; “O del Mio dolce Ardor,”’ Glick; “Vit- 
toria! Vittoria!”” Gian Giacomo Carrissimi; “At 
Dawning,” Cadman; “At Parting,” Rogers; “I 
Love Thee So,’”’ de Koven; Grand Aria from 
‘“Matrimoni Segreto,’’ Domenico Cimarosa; “Le 
Desert,” David; “Colette,” Chaminade; ‘“Segno 
Manon Lescaut,” Massenet; ‘‘Aspirazioni,’ 
Montefiore; ‘‘Alla Luna,’’ Mascagni; Aria, “Oh 
Ella Mi Creda,’ from “The Girl of the Golden 
West,’’ Puccini. 


A regular meeting of the club, preceded 
by a business session, took place on March 
9, with the following program arranged by 
Mrs. P. C. Perry and Mrs. Richard R. 
Parks: 

Paper, “Sketch of Debussy and_His Opera— 
Pelléas et Mélisande, and of Camille  Saint- 
Saéns,” Mrs. A. F. Perry; “I Am Not Fair,’ 
Tosti, Mrs. J. C. Darby, Mrs. Orchard, accom- 
panist; ‘‘Papillon,’’ Rosenthal, Mrs. Leroy Shef- 
tall; ‘‘Florian’s Son,’ Godard, Lucy Bowden, 
Mrs. Sweeney, accompanist; First Movement of 
Second Concerto, Saint-Saéns, Mary L’Engle, 
with orchestral accompaniment on second piano, 
Mrs. J. C. L’Engle. 


The Women’s Musical Club of Coshoc- 
ton, O., meets on alternate Mondays and 
has devoted the season to the plan of study 
recommended by the National Federation. 
There have been meetings devoted to the 
following subjects: “Beginnings of Music 
Prehistoric—1200 A. D.,” “The Rise of 
Polyphony, 1300-1600,” “The Rise of In- 
strumental Music,” “The Classic Period, 
1550-1800,” “Early Instrumental Music,” 
“The Rise of Dramatic Music, 1600-1800,” 
“Early Opera,” “The Oratorio, 1600-1606,” 
“The Romantic Period in Piano and Song, 
1830-1880,” “The Music of the Romantic 
Period.” These meetings have been al- 
ternately study classes and open meetings, 
and the programs have been carefully and 
ably planned. The club has an active 
membership of forty, with an associate 
membership of more than fifty. A double 
quartet of women’s voices is under the 
direction of Mary Gage Mortley, and the 
study classes are in the hands of Mrs. 
Voorhes and Miss Clark. On the music 
program committee are Mrs. McMichael 
Mrs. Talmadge and Miss Mortley, the mu- 
sic director. There is a philanthropic de- 


partment and a student department. The 
remainder of the season will be given to 
the study of “Orchestra and Symphony,” 
“Modern Opera,” “English Cathedral Mu- 
sic” and “American Music.” 

The Philomel Club, of Warren, Pa., 
sends a beautiful year book. This is the 
fifth year in which the federation plan of 
study has been followed and this “Russian 
Year” has been found most interesting. 
One afternoon each month has been given 
to the study of “Russian Musical History” 
with a short paper read at one of the open 
meetings. The season opened most appro- 
priately with a program headed by the 
Russian national hymn. The year book 
is beautifully illustrated with prints of the 
\arious Russian composers whose works 
have been studied and the programs are 
varied and comprehensive. Among the 
events of the season was a public recital in 
November by Franklin Cannon. Mme. 
Julia Rivé-King and Mrs. Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler are artist members of the club. Frank- 
lin Cannon and Mrs. Mary Atwater Kelsey, 
a former Federation president, are special 
honorary members. The Philomel owns 
a large number of books of reference, fic- 
tion, biography on general musical sub- 
jects, which form a.musical library section 
in the Warren Public Library. 

E. W. Rvuton, 
Pres. Secretary. 


MR. STOCK IN MILWAUKEE 


Arthur Shattuck Scores Success as Solo- 
ist with Chicago Orchestra 


MILWAUKEE,, March 16.—Remembering 
the artistic triumph achieved in Milwaukee 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra un- 
der the leadership of Stokowski, with Olga 
Samaroff-Stokowski as_ soloist, musical 
Milwaukee turned out en masse to hear the 
Theodore Thomas etisemble, with Arthur 
Shattuck, a Wisconsin product, as soloist, 
on March 11, proving that there is a de- 
mand here for a permanent symphony or- 
chestra. Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, under 
whose direction the Thomas Orchestra ap- 
peared, has been working for a Milwaukee 
orchestra for several years and was greatly 
encouraged by the big audience which at- 
tended the Thomas concert. 

The Thomas orchestra is perfection per 
sonified and Frederick Stock wielded the 
baton with greater artistry than ever be- 
fore. The program consisted of a Schu- 
mann Overture, “Liebesfriihling,” followed 
by Brahms’s Symphony in D Major. Then 
came the event of the evening, Rachmani- 
noff’s “Concerto in F Sharp Minor,” se- 
lected by Arthur Shattuck to make his Wis 
consin début. Even had it not been so 
friendly an audience his success would have 
been as great. The program closed with 
Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Capriccio Espagnol.” 


M. N. S. 


Caruso Wins Breach of Promise Suit, 
but Is Censured by Court 


MiLan, ItaLty, March 15.—Although En 
rico Caruso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company was awarded a_ verdict in the 
breach of promise suit brought against him 
by Elisa Ganelli, the shop girl, who sued 
him for $25,000, he was severely brought 
to task by the court when the decision was 
handed down for his conduct and actions. 


He was also ordered to pay all costs of the 
suit. The decision was made in Caruso’s 
favor, not that he had not promised to 
marry the girl but under the canons of 
Italian law there is no obligation devolved 
upon the parties to carry out the compact. 
It is said that \iss Ganelli will appeal 
from the decision. 





ZURO TO CONDUCT 
NEW PRODUCTION 
FOR MR. FROHMAN 
































Josiah Zuro, the Operatic Conductor, 
Who Has Joined the Frohman Ranks 


Josiah Zuro, the gifted young orchestral 
conductor who was for four years asso- 
ciated with Oscar Hammerstein, occupying 
the post of chorus and orchestral conductor 
at the Manhattan Opera House, has been 
engaged by Charles Frohman to conduct 
the orchestra with the rew musical pro- 
duction, “The Girl from Montmartre,” 
which is to be presented in New York 
early next month. For the rendition of 
the score of this operetta Mr. Irohman 
has engaged an especially large orchestra 
composed of the best musicians available 
and who have been rehearsing under Mr. 
Zuro for the past week. 

The first presentation of “The Girl from 
Montmartre” will be made in Atlantic City 
the last of this month and after a short 
tour of the nearby cities the production will 
be brought to New York for a run. 


Bonci Delights Madison 


Mapison, Wus., March 18—Mrs. Clara 
Bowen Shepard, Wisconsin’s leading im 
presaria, gave Madison a rare treat on 
March 15 in presenting Bonci, the noted 
tenor, under the auspices of the University 
of Wisconsin Conservatory, the Y. W. C. 
\. and the Madisen Choral Union. The 
big university armory and gymnasium was 
packed. It was the only appearance in Wis- 
consin of the great singer. M. N.S 


SINSHRIMERS PLAY 
NEW COMPOSITIONS 


Notable First Performances Given 
Works of Davis, Novak and 
Kramer In New York 


The last concert of the Sinsheimer Quar- 
tet took place on Wednesday evening of 
last week at Rumford Hall, New York, be- 
fore a capacity audience. Bernard Sin- 
sheimer, first violin of the organization, 
was again ready with “first time” composi- 
tions and presented no less than three new 
works, a “Theme and Variations,” op. 43, 
by J. D. Davis, an English composer; a 
short American larghetto, “In Elegiac 
Mood,” op. 30, No. 2, by A. Walter Kramer, 
and a Quintet for Piano and Strings by 
Vitezslavy Novak, op. 12, in which work 
Mrs. Bernard Sinsheimer, pianist, assisted. 

The first quartet on the program was 
Schubert’s A Minor, op. 28, a work that is 
as beautiful as it is long, but which always 
impresses the hearer with the fact that had 
Franz Schubert lived he would have pruned 


over his music and eliminated long stretches 
in his working-out sections, which though 
beautiful are unnecessary. This applies to 
the two Piano Trios as well as the quartets 
and the symphonies. It was played ad- 
mirably, with good ensemble and warmth of 
tone. 

Considerable interest attached to the new 
Novak Quintet. Set in three big movements, 
it contains some of the finest musical ideas 
that have been heard in new chamber mu- 
sic in some time. The first movement has 
wondrous breadth and sweep and the slow 
movement, the theme of which is a “Minne- 
lied from the XV Century,” is worthy of 
Smetana in its compelling melodic fertility 
and its happy setting for the instruments. 
Here it must be remarked that Mr. Novak 
has written for the strings, in contrast to 
the piano, in a most satisfactory way, far 
better than do most of our contemporary) 
composers, and the part assigned the piano 
is colorful and effective. Mrs. Sinsheimer 
played the difficult score with exceptional 
success, her technic responding fully to the 
demands of the music and an artistic sense 
of tonal balance being present throughout. 
She never allowed the piano to stand out 
too prominently, showing by this a fine ap- 
preciation of ensemble. The work was 
received with great enthusiasm and the art- 
ists were recalled at the close. 

The Theme and Variations by J. D. Da- 
vis is a highly interesting piece of writing 
and shows an able hand. The theme, first 
given out by the viola, has a decided pi4- 
vancy of its own, strongly tinged with n> 
gro color of the same kind that Dvorxk 
vses so effectively in his “From the New 
World” Symphony. In making his varia- 
tions there is displayed much imagination 
and a fine command of effects obtainable 
from the four stringed instruments—the 
presentation of the theme, where the first 
and second violins play it in unison to the 
accompaniment of viola and ’cello in broad 
pizzicato chords, being especially notable. 
There was much applause at the close. 

“In Elegiaec Mood,” by <A. Walter 
Kramer, was also well received and was 
played with much sincerity of feeling and 
tonal beauty. It proved to be an interest- 
ing elegy, straightforward and melodious 
in style. A delightful Scherzo by Cheru- 
hini was also played. 
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PRESS COMMENT 
After Appearing with Russian Symphony Orchestra 


Pleasing personality, sings with taste and intelli- 
gence; diction admirable—New York Press. 


Decidedly favorable impression ; splendid mastery of 
her art.—Evening Telegram. 


Enunciation most commendable.—W orld. 
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Complete Preparation of Operatic Roles 
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Florence Easton, Frances Rose, and others. 
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ROSA 


OLITZKA 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorios 
Prima Donna Contralto 
From the Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Chicago 
and Boston Opera Companies 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
St. Sones eee. Broadway & 26th St., New York 


* FOERSTER 


4 PIANIST 


1024 Lawrence Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ELSA 


MARSHALL 


Concert Oratorio Recital 
--- SOPRANO --- 
Returned from Europe 
2317 Grandview Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 





CHARLES 


HARGREAVES 


TENOR 


of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Address 139 W. 93d St., NEW YORK 


SANCHEZ 


TENOR—Teacher of Singing 


Voice Bullding a Specialty Style, Repertoire 
Studio: 2 West 16th Street, New York 


sacox MACDONALD 


Accompanist 


Special Arrangements for Artists 
Touring in Texas and the Southwest 


Management: 
J. E. FRANCKE, 1269 Broadway, 


JACOBS 


Violinist 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction 
The Max Jacobs Quartet 


Studio: 15 W. lst St., New York 
Tel, 6144 River. 


ARTHUR FRAZER 


PIANIST 
Recitals 


646 Woodland Park 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO — Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St., New York 


HALLETT GILBERTE 


TENOR—COMPOSER 
HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th St., N. Y. Olty 


Composer of Minuet ‘‘La Phyilis’’ 
Sung with Great Success by Mme. Jeanne Jomelli 


** Serenade,” '' The Bird,” ** The Rain Drop,” *'A 
Rose and a Dream.” (Just issued by G. Schirmeri 


far ELIZABETH 


Clark-Sleight 


817 WEST END AVENUE 








New York 











CHICAGO 





Tel. 9211 River 











NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 9180 RIVERSIDE 
MME. 


Birdice Blye 


Concert Pianist 
6424 Washington Avenue 


Steinway Piane ft--4 


CHICAGO 








MUSICAL REFERENCES IN THE DICKENS NOVELS 





AMID all the flood of writing that the 

Dickens centenary has produced, I 
have seen only one article, says a writer 
in London Musical Opinion, dealing in any- 
thing like an exhaustive way with the nov- 
elist’s references to music in his works. 
This is by James T. Lightwood, who I am 
glad to learn proposes making a little book 
out of the subject. Naturally, the bulk of 
Dickens’s references to music are secular. 
But church music and organs are not for- 
gotten. Indeed, in “The Uncommercial 
Traveller,” and in other sketches, Dickens 
throws much light on the state of contem- 
porary church music. If we may trust him 
it was not at all in a healthy condition, 
either in the Anglican churches—where the 
organs are represented as being wheezy— 
or in the Nonconformist chapels. In the 
latter there were, we gather, no organs at 
all; but the whole assembly sang at “the 
loudest pitch of their voices.” Dickens’s 
view of the music in the village churches 
is on the whole more favorable. The par- 
ish clerk naturally finds a place and a prom- 
inent figure is Mr. Wopsle, who “punished 
the Amens tremendously.” References to 
hymns are few. Only once is a hymn tune 
mentioned by name and that is when we 
are told that a dog played “The Old Hun- 
dredth” on a barrel organ. On the other 
hand, Dickens shows a knowledge of the 


names of anthem writers in “No Thorough- 
fare.” 

In nearly all of his stories Dickens “in- 
troduced musical characters or incidents 
with music as the background.” Mr. Light- 
wood’s article is thus summed up in the 
London Telegraph: 

“Concerning the flute Dickens waxed 
playful on more than one occasion. Mr. 
Richard Swiveller, it will be recalled, came 
to the conclusion that flute-playing was ‘a 
good, sound, dismal occupation (Aristotle, 
you may remember, considered it—strangely 
enough—‘bad and exciting’) while Mr. 
Mell’s performances on that mellifluous in- 
strument were painfully depressing.’ But 
Mr. Lightwood says that Dickens had more 
to say about.the violoncello than any other 
instrument. The great humorist called it 
the ‘melodious grumbler,’ and among 
others of his characters Harold Skimpole, 
Mr. Morfin, and Mr. Charles Tenson were 
more or less expert performers on it. The 
unamiable Carker wished that poor Morfin 
would ‘make a bonfire of his violoncello, 
and burn his music-books with it.’ Yet Mr. 
Morfin continued to solace himself by evok- 
ing ‘the most dismal and forlorn sounds 
out of his violoncello before going to bed’ 
—a proceeding which produced in his deaf 
landlady an unpleasant sensation as of 
‘something rumbling in her bones.’ ” 





BOSTON ARTISTS’ RECITAL 





Edward Lankow, Basso, and Miss Plan- 
con, Violinist, in Pleasing Program 


Boston, March 12.—A recital of much in- 
terest was given yesterday by Laurie Mer- 
rill Plancon, ‘violinist, and Edward Lan- 
kow, the basso, of the Boston Opera 
Company. The program was as follows: 


“Meditation,” from Thais,’ Massenet; ‘“‘Shena 
Van,” Beach; “La _ Précieuse,” Louis Couperin- 
Kreisler, Laurie Merrill Plancgon; ‘‘Sapphische 
Ode,”” and “Mainacht,’’ Brahms, Edward Lankow; 
“Las Grenier,” “Dreams,” “Little Bateese,’? Drum- 
mond, Miss Plangon; ‘Thy Beaming Eyes,’’ Mac- 
Dowell; ‘‘Si mes vers,’”’” Hahn, Mr. Lankow; “Re- 
grets,’’ Vieuxtemps; Serenade, Schubert; Humo- 
reske, Dvorak; Miss  Planscon. Mme. Edith 
Rowena Noyes, accompanist. 


Mr. Lankow’s concert work is fully up 
to the standard he has set in his operatic 
roles at the Boston Opera House, and he 
was repeatedly recalled after each group of 
songs. He has a voice of great richness 
and beauty, and his enunciation in his Ger- 
man, French and English songs was excel- 
lent. He gave as an encore to his last 
group the “Slumber Boat,” by Jessie Gay- 
nor, which he sang with great depth of 
expression. 

Miss Plancgon distinguished herself both 
as a violinist and reader. She opened the 
program with the Massenet number, which 
she plaved with feeling, and at once won 
her audience. In her reading of the three 
Drummond numbers she showed decided 
talent. Miss Plancgon played as an encore 
“Two Brown Eyes” and was heartily ap- 
plauded. Mme. Noyes is a gifted accom- 
panist and did her share to make the con- 
cert such a success. A. E. 





CHICAGO SINGERS IN RECITAL 





Marie Sidenius Zendt and Jennie F. W. 
Johnson Win New Laurels 


Cuicaco, March 11.—Marie Sidenius 
Zendt and Jennie F. W. Johnson gave a 
song recital Saturday afternoon in Kim- 
ball Hall that attracted one of the largest 
audiences of the season and presented one 
of the most interesting vocal programs 
that has been heard of late. Mme. Zendt 
showed the brilliancy and flexibility of her 
voice in a number of operatic arias and 
gave excellent value to a series of songs. 
Miss Johnson is one of Chicago’s favorite 
contraltos, and she displayed fine artistry 
in familiar ballads. Both voices harmon- 
ized admirably in several duets. Director 
John J. Hattstaedt, of the American Con- 
servatory, who directed the concert, de- 
clared it was one of the most enjoyable 
he has heard this season. UC. Bw. 





The new Russian pianist Sergius Tar- 
nowsky has made, on the whole, a favor- 
able impression in London with his five 
recitals there. 


ASSISTANCE FOR A PRODIGY 





MacDowell Club to Send Max Rosenz- 
weig Abroad for Study 


The MacDowell Club, which devotes 
much of its attention to the fostering of 
talent, placed the seal of its approval on a 
twelve-year-old violinist, Max Rosenzweig, 
at its dinner on March 10. The result of 
the playing of this boy before the club 
members was the forming of a committee 
to raise money with which to send Max to 
Europe for study with Leopold Aver. 

This youthful violinist is the son of a 
barber on the East Side. He had been 
studying at the Music School Settlement, 
when some friends interested themselves in 
the lad and brought him to the notice of 
Mischa Elman. When Elman heard the 
boy play he declared that Max would make 
a great place in the world if only he could 
get the best teaching. 

During the Winter the lad continued his 
studies and later he played for Maud 
Powell, who said that she had never been 
stirred so deeply by youthful talent since 
she heard Josef Hofmann at the age of 
six. Recently Efrem Zimbalist heard the 
boy’s playing and declared “with good 
training he has every chance of becoming 
a great artist.” The interest of the Mac- 
Dowell Club now guarantees that Max will 
receive that training. 


SPALDING IN THE SOUTH 





Young Violinist Wins Unbounded Ap- 
plause from Birmingham Audience 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 14.—Albert 
Spalding, the young American violinist, 
gave a splendid recital here on March 10 
at the fourth and last ot Mrs. Truman 
Aldrich’s matinée musicales. Mr. Spalding 
played the “Devil’s Trill,’ Tartini; “Con- 
certo in E Minor,” Mendelssohn; Chanson 
Louis XIII and Pavane, Couperin-Kreis- 
ler; Romance in F, Beethoven; two 
Hungarian Dances of Brahms-Joachim; 
“Serenade Meélancolique,” Tschaikowsky; 
“The Bee,’ Schubert, and Wieniawski’s 
“Souvenir de Moscow.” The young artist 
won unbounded enthusiasm for his won- 
derful playing and in response to great ap- 
plause played a Sarasate of Bach as an en- 


core and the “Prize Song” from “Die 
Meistersinger.” 
Charles Washburn, the popular baritone 


of Nashville, appeared in a recital of chil- 
dren’s sones on March 9 and gave a de- 
lightful performance. 

Birmingham has a new choral club called 
“The Arion,” with 35 voices, under the 
direction of Adolph Dahm Peterson. 

Mrs. Trumann Aldrich, Birmingham’s 
pianistic pride, takes up her residence in 
the East shortly. After a season’s coach- 
ing, under Mrs. Philin Hale, she will go 
abroad for two years. L A. B. 





COMPOSITIONS OF 


Celeste D. Heckscher 


Orchestra—Suite for Orchestra, MSS.: 
Dances of the Pyrenees—No. 1, Seguidilla. 
2. Intermezzo. 3. Jota Aragonesa. 4. Valse 
Lente (Pastorale). 5. Finale (Bolero). 


Full score and orchestral parts may be 
obtained of the publisher. 


Pianoforte: 
POON 3s kee warn se besas eae Price, 75 cents 
BG es os 6 6 cote acecese pecan Price, 75 cents 


Songs: No. 1. Music of Hungary (2 keys). 
2. Gypsy Lullaby. 3. Why I Love Thee (2 
keys). 4. Pastoral Lullaby. 5. Serenade. 
6. L’ange Gardien. 7. Norse Maiden’s Lament. 


In One Volume, Price $1.00. 
Separately, Price 50 Cents Each. 
Published by H. W. Gray Co. (Novello & Co.), 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 
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MORENZO 


Italian Tenor 
Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Building 
1133 Broadway New York 


DAVID 


DUBINSKY 


VIOLINIST 


2602 N. 17th St. Philadelphia, Pa 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO—Oratorie—Concert—Reclta 
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Studio: No. 817 Carnegie Hall, New York 


EDNA 


DUNHAM 


SOPRANO 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
Address: 131 West Sist St., N. Y. Schuyler 9064 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
Address care of 0. WISSNER 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Personal Address: 128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, 6332 Prospect 
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LEON 


RENNAY 


(BARITON-MARTIN) 
AMERICA, 1911-12 and 1912-13 
Repertoire: English, Frenth, German, Italian 


Address, R. L. PALLEN, Sec’y, 675 Madison Ave., New York 


HAROLD HENRY 


PIANIST 


Exelusive Management : 


FRANK E. EDWARDS 
138 West 4th Street Cincinnati, © 


John A. Hoffmann 


TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorios 


Exclusive Management: 


FRANK E. EDWARDS, 138 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BEDDOE 


CANADIAN MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Recommended by Fr. Stock, Dr. A. 8. Vogt, 
Prof. Siegfried Ochs ( Berlin) 

Management: FRANK EDWARDS, 138 W. 4th $t., Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Cincinnati. Ohio 





GARDNER LAMSON 


BASS-BARITONE 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1911-1912 
75_ West 55th Street :; New York 


GRAHAM REED 


BARITONE -:- Instruction 


Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday; other 
days, Pouch Callery, Brooklyn 
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WHEELE 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
Second Season at Royal Opera 
Madrid, Spain 1911-12 
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OVERHEARD IN THE BASEMENT OF THE ITALIAN CLUB 











At the Italian Club there gathered at 

lunch time the other day, under prom- 
ise of unlimited spaghetti to be washed 
down by equally unlimited Chianti vecchio, 
Ludwig Wielich, who thinks he is a humor- 
ist; Viafora, caricaturist; Pietro Alessan- 
dro Yon, the organist of St. Francis 
Xavier; S. Constantino Yon, who teaches 
‘the art of singing in all its branches,” 
and the veteran editor of Musica AMER- 
ICA. 

As the party waited for Pietro Alessan- 
dro Yon his brother, S. Constantino Yon, 
explained that “Pietro is come soon,” 
adding parenthetically that although his 
name might suggest that he was a Chinese 
he was, in reality, an Italian. 

Incidentally Herr Wielich explained to 
the editor that S. Constantino Yon was a 
fine fellow, and one of the best and most 
conscientious teachers in New York, while 
a great future undoubtedly awaited Pietro 
Alessandro Yon, who had genius as a com- 
poser. 

At table Viafora amused himself between 
bites in sketching the party. The result 
is shown herewith. The size of the editor 
in the picture is due to the fact that 
Signor Viafora always “sees double” when 
he meets a member of the press! 

Herr Wielich having surreptitiously ob- 
tained a bottle of Spanish red wine, the 
conversation started with a dissertation by 
the editor on the qualities and comparative 
merits of the wines of France, Germany, 


Spain and Italy. This led Pietro Alessan- . 


dro Yon to assert that any man who gave 
thirty-seven lessons a day could not afford 
either the time or the money to drink wine, 
except by invitation of the millionaires of 
the musical press. At this Herr Wielich 
bowed profoundly. If he is not yet a 
millionaire he has hopes. 

“It ees difficult for an Italian to get 
acclimatise,” exclaimed Pietro Alessandro, 
“and when I come here first I feel as if 
[ want to kill a man every minute! But 
now I have succeed, and I lik-a New York 
very. much !” 

Again Herr Wielich bowed. The Editor 
suggested that there were others, as there 
are now over a million Italians in Greater 
New York! 

“You are an oreanist ” enquired the 
Editor, as he was helped to his third plate 
of spaghetti. 

“He ees,” gently interposed S. Constan- 
tino Yon. “An organist with convictions 
and ideals,” added Pietro Alessandro. “TI 
like-a not the modern music in the church! 
The service it ees holy! The Pope ees 
risht! We should use the old Gregorian 
music in the church! That ees in the 
character of our religion in the early days. 
It help to a calm, spiritual condition of the 
mind !” 

“T have often thought that modern music 
given by operatic artists in a church is 
apt to distract rather than to dispose the 
oy 7 to peace and prayer,’ added the 
“ditor. 


“You know,” interjected S. Constantino 


Yon, “my brother is study with Renzi, of 
San Pietro, in Rome!” 

Herr Wielich bowed again, evidently in 
appreciation of the honor of being in such 
company. 

“You know,” whispered Viafora, “S. 
Constantino, he also have ideas and ideals 
about singing, but——” 

“There should be examination, ee: a 
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“Hush!” whispered Herr Wielich as 
some Chianti meandered over his chin, “the 
great throat specialist of the Metropolitan, 
Dr. Mariofiotti, is at the next table!” 

“And right over there is Coroner Acri- 
telli ready to sit on the corpse!” said S. 
Constantino Yon, under his breath. 

“Oh! La! La!” interposed Viafora. 
“If the singers can withstand the musical 
critics they can withstand anything and 
everything !” 

“Will you smoke an Italian segar?” said 
S. Constantino Yon, as he produced a dark, 
thin object about two feet long. 
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Viafora’s Pencil Impressions of a Foregathering at Luncheon in the Italian 


Club, One Day Last Week. 


Left to right: 


Ludwig Wielich, Pietro Ales- 


sandro Yon, S. Constantino Yon, Viafora Himself, and John C. Freund, Editor 


of “Musical America” 


for the teacher,” said Pietro Alessandro. 
“It make me tired to see so many who say 
they can teach, when they know-a nothing! 
How can a man teach when he know-a 
nothing? Eh?” 

Again Herr Wielich bowed! “But,” sug- 
gested the Editor, “if you are to have ex- 
aminations to decide as to competency, 
how will you select the examiners? What 
is to be the standard? You will find the 
most complete disagreement even among ac- 
knowledged experts. Only the other day a 
teacher of the highest standing told me 
that a certain other teacher, also of the 
highest standing, was nothing but “a voice- 
ruiner,” and he could prove it. Later when 
I referred the question to a third eminent 
professor he told me—in the strictest con- 
fidence—that both the first two were ‘char- 
latans’ !” 

“Tt ees to laugh,” said Viafora sweetly. 

And again Herr Wielich stopped the 
process of mastication sufficiently to bow! 

“But if there is trouble with the singing 
teachers that is nothing to the throat spe- 
cialists,” continued the Fditor. 
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“Thanks!” said the Editor. 
in Naples last year.” 

“Perhaps you did not cut heem in halfs,” 
suggested Pietro Alessandro. “You should 
have cut heem, so!” 

“Take a cigarette with me,” said Via- 
fora, as he pulled out of his vest a white 
object 9x4! “Those musician they do 
not know how to smoke! It ees to laugh!” 

As the party broke vw~ the Editor was 
escorted out by Pietro Alessandro on one 
side and S. Constantino on the other, while 
Viafora followed, with Herr Wielich bring- 
ing up the rear and bowing to imaginary 
hallboys and porters. CHERUBINO. 


“I tried one 


Young People’s Concert in Brooklyn 


The last of the New York Symphony 
Young People’s concerts in Brooklyn’s 
Academy of Music is always religiously 
devoted to a Wagner program, and this 
year was no exception to the rule. On last 
Saturday a really representative audience 
started in with the “Flying Dutchman” 
overture and sat through to a “Meister- 
singer” prelude-postlude, which contained 
everything from Tannhdauser’s pilgrimage 
to Rome to the Good Friday Spell from 
“Parsifal,” 
forward in solo passages. There was also 
the Dance of the Apprentices and of course 
the Song to the Evening Star. N. de V. 


Damrosch-Kubelik Tour in South 


Beginning on April 27 the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 


conductor, will tour through the South, giv-. 


ing concerts in the principal cities. Jan 
Kubelik, the violinist, has been engaged as 
soloist. 


the latter bringino Mr. Mannes. 


DRUMS OF ORCHESTRA 
HIDE GREAT COMPOSER 


Too Poor to Publish Work, Fanella 
Copied Music—Found Accidentally 
by Paris Conductor 





Paris, March 9.—Gabriel Pierné, con- 
ductor of the famous Collonne Orches- 
tra, is the discoverer of a new composer, 
who may yet set the world afire. He is 
Ernest Fanelli, who for years has been 
playing the drums and cymbals in vari- 
ous orchestras, and is now sixty years old. 
Too poor to publish his work, and too 
poor even to devote any time to composing 
for many years, he has been earning small 
sums by copying music. And it was 
through his work in this direction that M. 
Pierne learned that he was a comnoser. 
The conductor, who had some copying to 
be done, asked Fanelli to show him a sam- 
ple of his work, and the old man presented 
a carefully done composition. But it was 
not alone the neatness of the work itself 
that struck M. Pierné. The composition 
was a fine work of musical art, and when 
asked who the author was the humble 
drummer replied that it was himself. He 
then told the conductor of the poverty 
which had prevented him from composing 
for many years, and said the composition 
which he had shown was a work he had 
done more than twenty years before. 

Recently M. Pierné led the orchestra in 
one of Fanelli’s compositions, not disclos- 
ing the name of the author, and at its 
close the professional musicians who heard 
the work showered great applause. M. 
Pierné walked over to the old drummer, 
and shook his hand, and when the author 
was thus disclosed the applause was re- 
doubled. Then Fanelli broke down and 
cried. 

A fund will be raised for Fanelli in 
order that he may devote his time hence- 
forth to composing, and it is declared that 
tis work is of ‘the highest order. 


Nordica Opens Southern Tour 


Mme. Lillian Nordica’s Southern tour, 
under the direction of Frederic Shipman, 
opened at Norfolk, Va., on March 2, to a 
crowded house. Great interest had been 
evinced in the diva’s coming. The morn- 
ing the sale of seats opened the entire gal 
lery and balcony were completely sold out 
and over half the ground floor reserved. 
Mme. Nordica, fully recovered from her 
recent illness, was in fine voice, and gave a 
program ranging from heavy operatic arias 
to Southern melodies, as the great diva 
sang “Mighty Lak a Rose” for one of her 
encore numbers. Nordica’s singing of this 
quaint negro lullaby is a thing never to be 
forgotten, for the touching tenderness she 
gives it converts it almost to the rank of 
a classic. 


Rosalie Wirthlin in Canada 


Rosalie Wirthlin, the contralto, who has 
achieved such success in concert and ora- 
torio since her recent advent from St. 
Louis, appeared in Toronto at the perform- 
ances of the “Messiah” and the “Elijah” 
with the lestival chorus, on the 12th and 
13th, and gave an afternoon joint recital 
at the MacDowell Club on the roth. 
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“QUO VADIS?” NOT TO BERLIN’S LIKING 


Better Music Can Be Heard at a Moving-Picture Show, Says Critic —A 
New Symphony by Hausegger —Americans in Important Concerts 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Goltzstrasse 24, 
March 3, 1912. 


HAT the so-called opera, “Quo Vadis?” 
has also entered Berlin calls for no 
rejoicing. At the Berlin Kurfuersten Oper 
this latest eccentric operatic product was 
given as well and as badly as most works 
at this institution. It is not our intention 
to be malicious, but we mean to be ac- 
cvrate. “Quo Vadis?” has no place in the 
realm of true art. There is absolutely no 
excuse for any operatic director, either in 
Europe or in America, for selecting such a 
work for production. With its spectacular 
scenic pictures it would unquestionably have 
a tremendous success as a pantomime in a 
circus or in a large variety theater. These 
pictures include about everything that es- 
tablishments such as those mentioned could 
produce to the frantic delight of the gal- 


lery. But as for the music I am perfectly 
conscientious when I say that one may 
hear better, more significant and more ex- 
pressive music at a moving-picture show. 
It would be to laugh were it not so sad. 
Sad, that in the chase for something new 
in opera we have come to this! 

A young pianist of extraordinary promise 
is Bessie Birdie Caplan, who was heard in 
the Beethoven Hall on Saturday, assisted 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra under Kun- 
wald. Her program comprised the C Ma- 
jor Concerto by Beethoven, Grieg’s A 
Minor Concerto and a number of smaller 
solo compositions. Her promise consists 
in her delightfully individual temperament. 
Of course, as usual with impulsive per- 
sonalities, her ability is at times not equal 
to her intentions and the result is incom- 


pleteness. Very praiseworthy were Miss 
Caplan’s renditions of the two Chopin 
Etudes, Nos. 6 and 4 and especially of the 


“Rigoletto,” Paraphrase of Liszt. In this 
letter number especially the several parts 
of the quartet were brought out in good 
relief. 

On the occasion of the sixth symphony 
concert of the Royal Orchestra under 
Strauss opinions diverged with regard to 
Siegmund von Hausegger’s new symphony, 
which had already had a successful hearing 
in other German and Swiss cities. The op- 
position this performance called forth was 
certainly unusual for Berlin, and this is 
regrettable, for, however the work may be 
criticised the artistic personality of the 
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composer stands above reproach. This 
symphony, like every creation of a pro- 
nounced individuality, is not lacking in odd 
characteristics, yet, withal, it contains so 
many reallv valuable features that before 
final judgment is passed a second hearing 
would seem advisable and under more fa- 
vorable conditions the chorus needs to be 
arranged more effectively, and possibly a 
more conscientious preparation couid be 
made than was the case at this concert. 
Hausegger has given this work the title 
“Symphony of Nature,” and has intended it 
for a tone painting in the most pronounced 
sense. It is in this descriptive music that 
Hausegger’s greatness lies and not in beauty 
of melody. 

Clara Butt, the vocal phenomenon from 
the British Isles, was heard in her second 
concert this season in Beethoven Hall on 
Monday. Unquestionably Mme. Butt’s con- 
tralto is a very exceptional voice. Her 
chest and medium tones are extraordinarily 
voluminous, but the former especially 
should be utilized with considerable discre- 
tion. In fact, with such imposing vocal 
means, one regrets that not more technical 
and intellectual artistry has been attained. 
Yet it behooves us, in all fairness. to note 
how cleverly the singer has equalized her 
three registers. The concert-giver was 
again assisted by her husband, the baritone, 
Kennerly Rumford, who sang a duet by 
Boieldieu with his wife, songs by Brahms 
and several French chansons. His school- 
ing still lacks the finishing touches, but he 
showed himself possessed of artistic tem- 
perament. 

New “‘Hamlet” Overture 


In the ninth Philharmonic concert interest 
was centered on a novelty entitled “Ham- 
let,” an overture by A. S. Tanejew. The 
theme of this work is in itself an interesting 
invention, which has been most cleverly 
elaborated and instrumentated. Yet, for 
the general public, the work is decidedly too 
ponderous. It was given a courteous but 
not enthusiastic reception by the large audi- 
ence. 

After this premiére Teresa Carrefio 
played Tschaikowsky’s B Minor Concerto 
as only she can play it. A work such as 
this, so grateful to a pianist of ability, 
played by such an artist as Mme. Carrefio, 
consoles us for the many _ eccentricities 
manifesting themselves nowadays and with 
increasing frequency in composition and 
piano playing. That the significance of the 
work and the artist was appreciated by the 
public was made evident by the nine or ten 
recalls of the pianist. The second part of 
the concert consisted of the Symphony 
Fantastique of Berlioz, which Nikisch, with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, rendered to 
perfection. 

An American violinist of very consid- 
erable ability is Jacques Kasner, who was 
heard in the Klindworth-Scharwenka Hall 
last Sunday. In an extensive program de- 
voted to compositions of Tartini, Mozart, 
Sinding, Tschaikowsky, Kreisler, Massenet- 
Marsick and Paganini the young artist had 
ample opportunity to demonstrate his vio- 
linistic merits to the best advantage. Ex- 
quisite bowing, admirable left-hand technic 
and musical precision are his leading at- 
tainments—certainly a foundation upon 
which great things may be accomplished! 

Julia Culp, the popular German concert 
singer, again sang before a full house at 
her third concert this season. Erich Wolff, 
who accompanied, is rather an assisting art- 
ist than a mere accompanist. With songs 
by Richard Strauss, Jensen, Schubert, Less- 
mann and ancient French chansons, these 
two fine artists again wakened the en- 
thusiasm which has come to be almost pro- 
verbial when they appear. 

Irene Sanden, the classic dancer, gave 
another soirée at the Kiinstlerhaus on Sun- 
day evening. With her rare talent for 
dancing and expressive plastic features 
Miss Sanden is an admirable interpreter of 
classical and modern music. Of course, 
even with these attainments she would not 
be equal to her task, did she not also pos- 
sess an intimate knowledge of music. The 
artist was ably assisted by some of her 
pupils and by L. T. Gruenberg at the piano 
behind the scenes, who was also represented 
on the program as composer of the “Danse 
Cequette.” The large audience accorded 
he artists a sincere and well-deserved ova- 
tion. 

Francis Maclennan, the tenor, and his 
wife, the soprano, Florence Easton, both 
of the Berlin Royal Opera have left for 
England and Scotland where both will ap- 
pear in Wagner operas in English. Their 
performances will include the “Ring” and 


“Die Meistersinger” and Florence Easton 
has been engaged besides to sing the part 
of Elektra, which she has prepared under 
the personal supervision of Richard Strauss. 


Cordelia Lee’s Second Appearance 


At her second concert on Wednesday the 
young American violinist, Cordelia Lee, 
made an even better impression than on 
her first appearance about a week ago. 
Conception, bowing, technic and musical 
temperament, all seemed superior. With a 
somewhat greater regard for precision in 
her attacks and a little more repose Miss 
Lee is bound to gain an enviable reputa- 
tion among the chosen few of her fellow 
artists. Her success with the audience, 
especially with Kreisler’s delightful “Ca- 
price Viennois,” was indisputable. I can- 
not refrain from according her especial 
praise for her performance, in view of the 
drawback her accompaniments by Kurt 
Striegler must have represented. 

The Spanish-American pianist and 
teacher, Alberto Jonas, has received a let- 
ter rom Kapellmeister Werner, of Breslau, 
as follows: “Without exaggeration I may 
tell you that your pupils and the young 
artists recommended by you dre among the 
very finest that have ever appeared as so- 
loists in my symphony concerts during all 
the years of my activity in Breslau.” Such 
unusual praise from one of the most noted 
German conductors speaks volumes for the 
really remarkable success of Jonas’s pupiis 
in Germany. 

Kapellmeister Rottenburg, of the Frank- 
furt Opera, has been engaged to conduct the 
“Ring” and “Tristan und Isolde” at Covent 
Garden in London during the coming sea- 
son. 

Severin Eisenberger, the pianist, gave a 
very successful piano recital in Danzig last 
week. 


The Wonderful Lilli Lehmann 


At her last concert in the Philharmonic, 
when her program consisted entirely of 
songs by Schubert and Schumann, Lilli 
Lehmann, the incomparable, surpassed her- 
self. There were a few recent years when 
one regretted that Mme. Lehmann should 
jeopardize her wonderful reputation by 
prolonging her career unnecessarily. And 
now, without a warning, as it were, this 
extraordinary woman stands before us once 
more almost as sublime and youthfully 
brilliant as during the best days of her 
zenith. Of the many concert artists I have 
heard there is none who sings Schumann’s 
“Nussbaum,” “Wer machte dich so krank” 
and Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh” as Lilli 
Lehmann sang them last Friday. Such 
depth of feeling, such wealth of expres- 
sion and—most astonishing of all—such 
a rejuvenated beauty and flow of tone are 
heard but few times, or shall I say “once,” 
in a man’s life. 

Cornelia Rider-Possart, the pianist, who 
goes to America next season, was the so- 
loist at the last popular Philharmonic con- 
cert. Mrs. Rider-Possart played Mozart's 
B Minor Concerto, No. 15, with splendid 
style and the graceful tone-coloring so 
requisite for a Mozart composition, but 
which is so frequently lacking in the rendi- 
tions of other pianists. With the lucidity 
and conciseness of the profound musician 
and the natural interpreter of Mozart, 
aided by her finished technic, the artist 
rendered this work to perfection. The or- 
chestra, under the able conductorship of 
Kunwald, was admirable. 

The Komische Oper calls forth our es- 
teem, for decided progress is to be noted in 
each new performance. After the success- 
ful production of Marschner’s “Vampire,” 
the management has now put Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” on the boards. This would 
seem to be a risky thing to do in a the- 
ater of comparatively small dimensions. 
That in spite of all difficulties the perform- 
ance was, in the main, decidedly success- 
ful is deserving of the greatest praise. 
Staging, ensembles, orchestra and for. the 
greater part the soloists, were most satis- 
factory. At present the nightly opera at 
this institution is “Undine.” One must un- 
derstand the Germans’ worship of Lortzing 
to appreciate the reasons for producing this 
work so frequently. 

At his recent piano recital in Bechstein 
Hall I was more impressed with Ralph 
Leopold than on the occasion of his con- 
cert with the Philharmonic Orchestra sev- 
eral weeks ago. In the more intimate at- 
mosphere of a recital, his splendid musi- 
cianship appears to superior advantage. 
Leopold is a thinker in his piano playing 
and as such does not at times display as 
much temperament as he might. But he 
is beyond question a pianist with artistic 
feeling and taste, and his technic may be 
relied upon to carry out his artistic 
ideas to perfection. With the lucidity which 


makes the execution of a composition seem 
almost simple and of which only the real 
artist is capable, 


he gave us a veritable 


musical analysis of the Bach-Biilow “Chro- 
matic Fantasie and Fugue.” In the rest of 
his program, devoted to Schytte, Chopin, 
Debussy, Brahms, d’Albert and Liszt, Mr. 
Leopold proved himself conclusively a 
pianist of whom much may be expected. 


Carl Flesch’s Recital 


In the Beethoven Hall, on the same eve- 
ning, Carl Flesch gave his second and last 
recital of the season. Carl Flesch is one 
of the world’s best violinists, and they can 
be enumerated on the fingers of one hand. 
Flesch is a master in his bowing, his pro- 
found musical conception and his self-con- 
tained style. A somewhat greater mani- 
festation of temperament might be appre- 
ciated, but in his artistry Flesch is beyond 
criticism. I heard the last movement of 
Dvorak’s romantic pieces, Op. 75, and the 
“Havanaise” of Saint-Saéns played with 
inimitable artistic bravoura. The _ con- 
cluding number, Paganini’s Fantasie on a 
theme from Rossini’s “Moses,” that feat of 
virtuosoship, played on the G string alone, 
was rendered in a manner that compelled 
amazement even though one may be averse 
to such tricks. There seems to be no fea- 
ture of violin playing omitted in this com- 
position for one string. It seems unneces- 
sary to record the enthusiasm Flesch awak- 
ened among his auditors. 

Mahler’s Eighth Symphony, the so-called 
“Symphony of the Thousand,” is to be 
given a hearing in Berlin this Spring. On 
the 17th and. 1&th of May the work will be 
produced in the Circus Schumann with the 
augmented Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the Hastung Boy Choir of Berlin, the Rie- 
delverein of Leipsic and five other choral 
societies of the same city and eight soloists. 
The conductors will be Dr. Georg Goehler 
of Leipsic and Willem Mengelberg of Am- 
sterdam. 

Of Wynni Pyle the press of Stettin, 
where she was recently heard in concert, 
speaks in the most flattering terms. Miss 
Pyle, who, as our readers know, is an 
American from Texas, was a pupil of the 
Spanish-American pianist, Alberto Jonas. 

Enrico Bossi, the famous Bolognese com- 
poser and organist, was heard in the Sing 
Academy recently, assisted by his artistic 
compatriot, Arrigo Serato. Bossi began the 
concert with Bach’s Preludium and heh 
in E Flat Major, which he rendered in the 
style of the master organist. Serato played 
a sonata of the Florentine composer, F. M. 
Veracini (1685-1750) with exquisite taste 
and finished technic. Furthermore, there 
were three organ compositions by Bossi 
himself—an interesting Leggenda and the 
Hora Mystica, imbued with a sacred at- 
mosphere, as well as a Studia Sinfonica, 
which represents a difficult task for the per- 
former, especially with regard to the ped 
aling. 

An interesting recital by the soprano, 
Anna El-Tour, revealed an artist gifted far 
beyond the ordinary and possessing tem- 
perament and artistic taste. Hers is an ex- 
ceptional voice, but it is not well placed. 
Her tone is in the pharynx and develops 
only when the singer employs force. This 
may deceive her and many of her friends, 
for the tone astonishes by its brilliancy and 
volume. Yet the initiated regrets that the 
utmost possible is not being made with such 
splendid material, aided by such artistic in- 
tellect and temperament. 

The annual concert, followed by a ball, 
of the German Theatrical Association, took 
place in the Philharmonie on Saturday. All 
the operatic stars and other distinguished 
musical artists attend this festival as well 
as personages of note in the political world 
The ever young Francesco d’Andrade was 
there, enjoying all the feminine freshness 
and beauty which surrounded him, but not 
in his famous role of Don Giovanni; his 
charming wife was also present. Albert 
Niemann, formerly Germany’s famous 
tenor, was to be seen in another box behind 
a champagne glass that was never empty) 
Frieda Hempel, Felicia Kaschowska and 
other artists appeared as much at home her« 
as at their official functions. 

The concert which preceded the ball gave 
the guests an opportunity to hear several! 
artists of note. Mme. Felicia Kaschowska 
the prima donna, sang the prayer from 
“Tosca” with magnificent expression and 
“Cecilia” by Richard Strauss with dramati 
voice and accent. A full-blooded artist in 
the highest sense is this woman, who seems 
to give her very soul to even the minutest 
detail. 

Prof. Issay Barmas played several com 
positions by Tschaikowsky and Schumann 
with finished technic, and the bass, Theo 
dore Lattermann, of the Hamburg Opera 
sang Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers” fairl 
well and the bass aria from _ Lortzing’s 
“Waffenschmied” superbly. 

Further selections were given by the 
tenor, Jan Nadolowitsch, and the coloratur« 
soprano, Sophie Heymann-Engel. 

O. P. Jacop. 
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BOSTON MUSIC CLUB MEETS 


Recital of Songs Preceded by Interest- 
ing Talk by Mr. Gideon 


Boston, March 18—The second of the 
three meetings being given by the Boston 
section of the American Music Society, 
Helen A. Clark president and Henry L. 
Gideon, music director, was held at the 
home of Mrs. Kehew on March 13. The 
membership of this reorganized society is 
steadily growing. The program consisted 
of a recital of songs preceded by an in- 
teresting and helpful talk on the publish- 
ing of American music by Mr. Gideon. 

Mme. Caro Roma, the New York prima 
donna, interpreted two of her own com- 
positions entitled “Prayer,” from “Wan- 
dering One” song cycle, sung in monotone, 
and “The Moaning of the Sea,” from “Sea 
Songs.” She gave a personal charm to her 
songs with her rich, clear voice, and sang 
with that expressiveness and sympathy that 
have won for her high standing in the music 
world. Edith Granville Filer made her first 
appearance in Boston with gratifying suc- 
cess, singing “O Sea,” Caro Roma; “Awake, 
\lv Heart to be Loved,” Henry Gideon; “A 
Pine Tree Stands Lonely,” Lily Strick- 
land: and “May,” Mary Carr Moore. Other 
numbers included “Sun-blest are You,” 
Melville; “Peasant’s Lullaby,” Gideon; “Be- 
yond the Sunset,” Tours, by James Westley 
White, and a group of songs composed and 
sung by Annie Andros Hawley, entitled 
“Awake, ‘tis the Dawn,” “My Treasure 
Trove,” and “Gay Butterfly.” 

Mr, Gideon distinguished himself, not 
only as a composer—two of his composi- 
tions being sung successfully—but also for 
his informal talk to the society and his 
accompaniment work. A. E. 





Maud Powell in Milwaukee Recital 


MILWAUKEE, March 18.—Maud Powell, 
violinist, was greeted b~ a packed house in 
her matinée recital at the Pabst Theater, 
under the direction of Mrs. Clara Bowen 
Shepard last Sunday. Miss Powell was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Olive E. Atwood, a Mil- 
waukee pianist, a former pupil of Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, who has appeared in 
many cities but made this the occasion of 
her first public appearance in her home city. 
Miss Powell has always been a great fa- 
vorite in Milwaukee and her annual visits 
have formed one success after another. 

M. N. S. 
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Betty Frank-Rueckert 


OPERA SCHOOL, Berlin W. 30, Speyerer Str. 22 
Celebrated Coloratura Singer 


(Two Seasons Metropolitan Opera of New York) 


Pupil of Merchesi, Paris 
Member of the Faculty of the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory, Berlin. 
Complete training for Opera and Concert. 
Instruction in warnee English, French and 
allan. 
Recommended by leading celebrities, such as 
GUSTAV MAHLER, LEO BLECH, 
DR. CARL MUCK, ANGELO NEUMANN, a.o. 
After completion of study, first-class oper- 
atic engagements ensured. 





FELY DEREYNE WITH 
THE BOSTON OPERA 


French Soprano Continuing Her Success 
Attained with Montreal Company— 
To Sing Abroad this Spring 


Boston, March 16.—Fely Dereyne, the 
petite and charming French prima donna 
soprano, has again been before 
Boston Opera audiences in performances of 
“Faust,” “Bohéme” and other operas, after 
finishing her season as one of the first 
members of the Montreal Opera Company. 


singing 











Fely Dereyne, Soprano of the Boston 
and Montreal Opera Companies 


During the early part of the season Mlle. 
Dereyne sang in several productions of 
“Mignon” here, which proved to be of en- 
grossing interest. She brings to such roles 
as Tosca, Marguerite in “Faust” and the 
Manon of Massenet, which are among her 
favorite parts, high intelligence and mu- 
sicianship. She made her début as a mem- 
ber of the Montreal Opera Company No- 
vember 9 last, in a magnificent pertorm- 
ance of Carmen, the Don Jose being Ed- 
mond Clément, and later achieved immense 
success in “Tosca,” “Faust,” ‘Manon,” 
“Mignon” and “Bohéme.” 

Mile. Dereyne was selected for the title 
role in Charpentier’s “Louise” at its first 
performance by the Montreal Opera Com- 
pany, and was most warmly applauded by 
public and critics. She also sang in the 
first performance by the Montreal company 
of “Chemineau,” by Leroux. In Quebec, 
on tour with the Montreal company, she 
sang in “Carmen,” and in Toronto “Louise” 
and “Mignon.” She has not confined her 
attention entirely to opera this season, and 
has appeared in concert with notable suc- 
cess in Utica, N. Y., and other places. 

At the close of the Boston Opera season 
Mlle. Dereyne will spend a week or two in 
New York making phonograph records 
from “Louise,” “Manon,” “Carmen,” “Mig- 
non” and “Tosca.” She will then go to 
Europe for a series of operatic perform- 
ances at Vichy, France. She will spend 
some time at her villa with her mother and 
sisters in Marseilles and later during the 
hot weeks of Summer will be in the moun- 
tains. It is probable she will return to 
America next season to sing in — : 

Do. oe 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler had not ap 
peared in England since 1898 before her 
recent London recital. 
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PIANO AND VOCAL RECITAL 


Carolyn Beebe and Francis Rogers in 
Interesting Program 


Carolyn Beebe, the pianist, presented the 
last of her series of Lenten concerts on 
March 13, at the New York residence of 
Mrs. George M. Pyncheon, with the assist- 
ance of Francis Rogers, the _ baritone. 
Coming after her concerts of chamber 
music, Miss Beebe’s program on this occa- 
sion was welcome as showing the pianist 
in the light of an accomplished solo ar- 
tist. 

Miss Beebe went through the program 
under a severe mental strain. She had 
broken her glasses during a recital on the 
preceding evening, a piece of glass lodg- 
ing in her eye, and necessitating an opera- 
tion in order to remove it. 

Of her solo numbers Miss Beebe made 
a special appeal with the Schumann “Nach- 
stick,” in F major, to the performance of 
which she gave the proper devotional feel- 
ing; the same composer’s “Traumeswirren,” 
in F major, a set of Chopin pieces, i 
which she was at her best, and in Liszt’s 
“Le Rossignol,” which was played with 
the utmost clarity. 

In two groups of songs Mr. Rogers made 
a distinctly favorable impression, with 
Mrs. William S. Nelson as an efficient ac- 
companist. Sarti’s “Lung dal Caro Bene” 
was delivered artistically, as was also Bun- 
gert’s “Der Sandtrager,” in which the bari- 
tone gave a graphic portrayal of the ped- 
dler with his cry of “Sand! Sand!” Of 
equal interest were the Rubinstein “Since 
First We Met” and Bruno Huhn’s. “In- 
victus,” which gained its usual storm of 
applause with Mr. Rogers's strong rendi- 
tion. 


PORTLAND ORCHESTRA CONCERT 








Splendid Program by Conductor Bayley 
—Harold Bauer in Recital 


PoRTLAND OreE., March 18.—The Portland 
Symphony Orchestra gave its fourth reg- 
ular Sunday concert recently, and although 
Sunday is not a good day for concerts in 
this city the orchestra always draws an im- 
mense audience. The organization has been 
augmented to sixty pieces and is composed 
of the best musicians in the city. The pro 
gram was the best ever given by Conductor 
Harold Bayley. Mendelssohn’s Overture to 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” was fol- 
lowed by the Brahms Symphony, No. 4, in 
E Minor, and a Tschaikowsky Waltz, all of 
which were played admirably. Piérne’s 
“Guardian Angel,” for strings only, was 
another selection that caught the fancy of 
the audience. “Ronde D’Amovr,” by 
Westerhout, and German’s “Gypsy” Suite 
closed the concert. 

Harold Bauer, the eminent pianist, gave 
a recital recently at the Helig Theater, 
and won new laurels by his magnificent 
playing. Fe. Mes 

The next Birmingham (Eng.) Triennial 
Music Festival, to be held in October, will 
be conducted by Henry Wood, succeeding 
Dr. Hans Richter. 


“AN HOUR IN MARIE 
ANTOINETTE’S SALON’’ 


Charming Program in Setting of Olden 
Time Gives Pleasure to New 
York Audience 


“An Hour in Marie Antoinette’s Salon” 
was the novel form of a recital presented to 
New York by Frances Pelton-Jones at 
Sherry’s on March 14, in a season already 
productive of many unusual musical enter- 
When the curtains were drawn 
aside the artists were found in appropriate 
costumes in a representation of the French 
Instead of leav- 
ing the platform after their individual num- 
bers, the artists so carried out the program 
as to preserve the illusion that they were 
friends of Marie Antoinette enjeying an 
evening of music in her salon. 

While the program was supposed to rep- 
resent the composers of Marie Antoinette’s 
period, a wise latitude of choice admitted 
compositions of other periods which fitted 
into the olden-time atmosphere.  Particu- 
larly delightful were the old Scotch and 
traditional songs offered by Mabel Beddoe, 
the Canadian mezzo-contralto, who made 
her bow to the New York public on this 
occasion. In voice, personal charm, tem- 
perament, and dramatic ability, Miss Bed- 
dee proved a welcome exponent of this in- 
timate type of song. Her delivery of the 
Yvette Guilbert song, “Ye Old Man,” was 
marked by humorous unction and graphic 
depiction of character. The Scotch war 
song, ‘Wi’ a Hundred Pipers,” was given 
a spirited presentation, with dramatic con- 
trasts well preserved. As an encore the 
Canadian artist sang “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” bringing out fresh f 


tainments. 


(ueen’s drawing room. 


beauties of 
pathos and emotional feeling in the Foster 
ballad. 

Another artistic success was won by Paul 
Dufault, the gifted tenor, whose excellent 
vocalization and clear French enunciation 
were altogether admirable. In Lully’s 
“Bois Epais” and a fifteenth century song, 
“En passant par la Lorraine,” Mr. Du- 
fault contributed greatly to the afternoon’s 
entertainment. As a final number he gave 
a sprightly performance of the Guilbert 
favorite, “The Keys of Heaven,” in duet 
form with Augette Forét, soprano. 

The only number by a modern composer 
was Kramer’s old English dance, “In Eliza- 
bethan Days,” written in the antique mode, 
and so fitting in with the idea of the pro- 
gram. This was well played by the young 
violinist, Hendrika Troostwyk, who also 
made a pleasing impression with a “Canto 
\moroso,” by Sammartini. 

Miss Pelton-Jones played the various ac- 
companiments on a harpsichord, and also 
contributed some interesting solos illus- 
trative of the qualities of that almost obso- 
lete instrument. 


Siegfried Ochs, whose Philharmonic 
Chorus in Berlin recently sang “Judas Mac- 
cabeus” at the special wish of the Kaiser, 
has been decorated with the Order of the 
Crown in the third class. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








TWO sets of strongly individual piano 

pieces* by Arthur Hinton are pub- 
lished by D. Rahter, Leipsic. They are 
“Trois Morceaux Caractéristiques,” op. 23, 
embracing “Rigaudon,” “Souvenir” and 
“Burlesque” and “Quatre Bagatelles,” op. 
22, containing “La Coquette,” ‘“Scéne 
d’Amour,” “Réverie a Deux” and “La 
Capricieuse.” 

Mr. Hinton, who occupies a place among 
modern British composers, may lay’ claim 
to having produced some of the best piano 
music that has come out of England in re- 
cent years. His Piano Concerto has been 
heard at the hands of his celebrated wife, 
Katharine Goodson, who at her recent re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall, New York, played 
a Romance and an Etude Arabesque of 
his with most gratifying results. 

In the pieces mentioned at the beginning 
one finds rare creative ability combined 
with a technic in composition that is praise- 
worthy in every detail. In op. 23, the per- 
fectly charming “Rigaudon,” though tinged 
here and there with the old flavor, which 
Rameau and Couperin loved so dearly, is 
full of modern spirit; it is, as it were, the 
old dance reincarnated. The “Souvenir,” 
an Andante con moto in A Major, triple 
time, is a flowing melody, with an accom- 
paniment in eighth notes that suggests 
Brahms by its cross-rhythm. In spite of 
its apparently calm and tranquil opening it 
works up to a big climax, followed by a 
lovely Coda, in which a new setting of the 
original theme is given out in the left hand 
with subtle effect. The “Burlesque” is all 
that the title implies and is managed with 
great skill; it is replete in telling mod- 
ulatory bits and there is true humor to be 
found in it. The set is dedicated to Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie. 

A lively and graceful intermezzo, “La 
Coquette,” is the first of the bagatelles; it 
is difficult technically but exceedingly bril- 
liant and should make a splendid recital 
number. The “Scéne d’Amour” is con- 
ceived with wonderful melodic fertility, as 
is the “Réverie a deux,” a love song of 
much beauty. In “La Capricieuse”’ Mr. 
Hinton again approaches the dainty and 
the fanciful and the composition is re- 
markable in its brilliancy and finished 
style. The bagatelles bear a dedication to 
the Viennese master, Theodore Lesche- 
tizky. 

Both groups show a creative ability that 
commands attention through a sense of 
both the harmonic and the melodic, too 
rarely found in contemporary music. The 
short lyrical composition is quite as dif- 
ficult to produce as is the short story. Mr. 
Hinton has most successfully proved that 
his ability enables him to write en minia- 
ture, as well as in the larger forms, and 
he will receive the sincere commendation 
of all piano enthusiasts for his sterling 


work. A. W. K. 


*“*Tro1s MorcEAUX CARACTERISTIQUES. For the 
Piano. By Arthur Hinton, op. 23. Price, $1.25. 
“Quatre Bagatelles.”” For the Piano. By Arthur 
Hinton, op. 22. Price, $1.00 net. Both published 
by D. Rahter, Leipsic. 


* * * 


IANO music by Handel is indeed a 
rare thing and the publication of two 
volumes of his compositionst in Schmidt’s 
Educational Series is most timely. Carl 
Faelten, the noted pianist and pedagogue 
of Boston, has adapted,-arranged and ed- 
ited the two books, which contain some six- 
teen of the shorter pieces by the old 
master. 

Mr. Faelten has selected those composi- 
tions which he thought would prove in- 
structive to students and has arranged 
them in such a way as to make them ex- 
ceedingly attractive to the young player. 
The first volume contains an Allemande, 
Sarabande, Air, Adagio, Allegro, Menuett, 





a second Allemande, and Courante. In the 
second set are an Allegro, Sarabande, 
Gigue, fugal in style, Fughetta Air, Cap- 
riccio, also fugal, an Air with Variations 
and a second Gigue. 

They are carefully edited and fingered 
and the volumes should be included in the 
course of piano study by all serious 
teachers. There is a certain charm in 
these old pieces, which through the clear 
and lucid contrapuntal style of their cre- 
ator prepare the student in a measure for 
the severer piano works of Bach. 

Mr. Faelten has done his work with 
more than ordinary skill and should receive 
great credit for his practical and always 
musicianly labors. 





¢“INnstRUCTIVE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE.”’ 
By G. F. Handel. Adapted, arranged and edited 
by Carl Faelten. Schmidt’s Educational Series, 
No. 64a-b. Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, 
Boston, Mass. Two books—Price, 75 cents each. 

oS 

THE success attending the first volume 

of Amy Woodforde-Finden’s “Indian 
Love Lyrics” a few years ago has no doubt 
had much to do with the bringing out of 
a second volume,* which now appears 
from the press of Boosey & Co. The new 
set of four songs, again to poems by Lau- 
rence Hope, is entitled “Stars of the Des- 
ert” and contains four songs, “Stars of the 
Desert,” “You Are All that Is Lovely,” 
“The Rice Was Under Water” and “Fate.” 

The same characteristic touches are to be 
found in these songs as in Mrs. Wood- 
forde-Finden’s other compositions, namely, 
a strong feeling for the melodic, deeply 
tinged with Orientalism, which the com- 
poser creates in a wholly legitimate man- 
ner; the first song, “Stars of the Desert,” 
has ‘considerable breadth and the harmonic 
scheme is both varied and colorful. The 
setting of “You Are All That Is Lovely” 
seems to miss somewhat the character of 
the poem. Mrs. Woodforde-Finden gen- 
erally supplies music that completely illus- 
trates the text, but in this song she has 
written a sort of Valse Lente to a poem 
that requires a more impassioned setting. 
It, however, has a number of interesting 
points. 

The distinctive song of the cycle is the 
third, “The Rice Was Under Water,” in 
which the composer gives free rein to her 
imagination. The song has real expressive 
qualities and the accompaniment is worthy 
of close attention, for it gives the impres- 
sion of a well-planned piece of work, fash- 
ioned with great care and thought. “Fate” 
is effectively written with a splendid op- 
portunity for the voice, the climax being a 
ringing one and the melody pleasing, 
though not as individual as that of the 
preceding song. 

Here it must be stated, in full justice to 
the composer, that an exceptionally good 
command of what is vocal is displayed 
throughout the cycle, for which too much 
commendation cannot be given in these 
days of unvocal songs. The cycle is, on 
the whole, a very good one and should find 
favor with concert-singers everywhere. It 
is published for both high and low voice. 





*“STARS OF THE DeseErRT.”” Song Cycle by Amy 
W ood forde-Finden. Peblished by Boosey & Co., 
New York. Price, $1.00 
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AMONG the new Easter anthemsj issued 

by the Oliver Ditson Company are 
Adolf Frey’s “Thanks Be to God” for 
mixed voices with baritone solo, H. 
Clough-Leighter’s “Nova Vita” for mixed 
voices, W. Berwald’s “Hark, Ten Thousand 
Voices Sounding” for mixed voices with 
baritone solo, Frank G. Cauffman’s ‘ ‘They 
Came Unto the Sepulchre” for mixed voices 
with soprano, alto and tenor solos, Charles 
Fonteyn Manney’s “I Heard a Great Voice” 
for mixed voices, with tenor and baritone 


solos, Homer N. Bartlett’s “On Wings of 
Living Light” for mixed voices with alto 
and baritone solos with harp and violin 
obbligato and “Six Easter Carols” by 
Kotzschmar, Nevin, Deane, Downes, Dag- 
gett and Bonner. ’All are interesting and 
distinct additions to the literature. 
A. W. K. 


tNew Easter ANTHEMS. “Thanks be to God.” 
By Adolf Frey. Price, 12 cents. “Nova Vita.” 
By H. Clough-Leighter. Price, 10 cents. “Hark, 
Ten Thousand Voices Sounding.” By W. Ber- 
wald. Price, 10 cents. “They Came Unto the 
Sepulchre.” By Frank G. Cauffman. Price, 12 
cents. “I Heard a Great Voice.” By Charles 
Fonteyn Manney. Price, 16 cents. “On Wings of 
Living Light.” By Homer N. Bartlett. rice, 
16 cents. “Six Easter Carols.” Price, 5 cents. All 
peiened by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
ass 
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A FERTILE fancy is. shown in “Three 
Ballads,”* op. 352, by Reginald de 
Koven, just issued by the house of Schir- 
mer. While somewhat less pretentious 
than others of Mrs. de Koven’s new songs, 
the present set is not without marked mel- 
odic fluency and variety of harmonic in- 
terest. Like most of Mr. de Koven’s re- 
cent songs the “Three Ballads” have a 
rather strong modulatory and enharmonic 
tendency, though these effects are always 
managed in such a way that the melodic 
continuity is not broken, while the interest 
is enhanced. 
The first of the ballads, “Three Roses,” 


is in a flowing six-eighth measure and 
maintains the ballad character through a 
harmonic scheme somewhat more involved 
than is usually expected with the ballad. 
Good attention is given to diction and the 
workmanship is careful throughout. 

The second, “The Dewdrop,” is simpler 
in scheme, although showing in places how 
striking modern harmonic effects can be 
made to conform to simplicity and direct- 
ness. The melody has phrases of gracious 
charm that remain in the memory. The 
poems of these first two of the set are 
sprightly sentimental fancies by Fred G. 
Bowles. 

A melodic freshness beyond that of the 
other two animates the third, “Adown the 
Woodland Way,” which is perhaps the best 
of the three. The introduction is a riot 
of the augmented triad, although this 
proves not to foreshadow any imitation of 
the modern French school in the song it- 
self. The melody sings itself breezily, and 
the accompaniment has a swinging impetus 
that holds well the rhythmic interest. The 
song should prove a favorite in its genre. 

The poem, in the style of the first two, 
though of better literary quality than the 
others, is by G. Hubi-Newcombe. ; 





*TureE Batiaps. “Three Roses,” “The Dew- 
drop,” ““Adown the Woodland Way.” For a high 
voice. By Reginald de Koven. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York. Price, 60 and 75 cents, 
respectively. 
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THE BUSINESS OF BEING A WIFE 


For Mrs. Volpe It Consists in 
Financing Her Husband’s 
Fine Orchestra 


HROUGHOUT the concert of the Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra, in Carnegie 
Hall, she had been the personification of 
critical attention, but as Conductor Arnold 
Volpe’s baton finished its final beat of the 
symphony she did not join in the general 
applause. Two women observed the elo- 
quent silence and as Volpe bowed to the 
audience, to the members of the orchestra, 
and then to the box where sat she of the 
silence, they whispered together. 

“It is his wife,” said one. “His courte- 
sies to her were a pretty act of acknowl- 
edgment to one he owes much. She is the 
business brains and energy of the orchestra 
as well as his artistic inspiration. To her 
activities is due the fact that he has this 
orchestra, year after year, to lead.” 

Mrs. Volpe had to become a _ Hetty 
Green of the musical world to conduct the 
finances of her husband’s orchestra. A 
large body of musicians is expensive to 
keep together, and although already oc- 
cupied with the tasks of being an expert 
wife and the mother of two daughters, she 
stepped into the field of business. This 
is the eighth consecutive season of the 
Volpe Symphony Society, and outside of a 
little help hers has been the burden of  tralto. She just smiles fondly at her self- 
keeping it off the financial shoals. To termed “best husband in the husband busi- 
those who imagine a life of luxurious ease ness” and takes another look at the Social 
for the wives of musical celebrities her Register to discover another possible patron 
daily routine would be a revelation. for the orchestra. 

With the inauguration of the Volpe Sym- “My ambition is to raise enough money 
phony Society Mrs. Volpe saw a chance for to place the orchestra on a firm financial 
her husband to get on. He was too busily basis,” she said the other day. “I would 
engaged with the artistic excellence of the like a sufficient guarantee to pay the mem- 
orchestra to be bothered with the details bers of the orchestra, so that they could 
of raising money, and as there was urgent give more time to rehearsals. And I'll 
need for a first lieutenant, the place natur- do it. I'll talk to everybody in the city 
ally gravitated to Mrs. Volpe. She looked who has an ear for music and a bank ac- 
prospective patrons in the eye and told count—if it is necessary. 
them they had been created by a merciful “Our satisfactions are entirely artistic; 
Providence for the specific purpose of aid- we get no money for our work. Never 
ing the Volpe Orchestra. has there been a season when Arnold or 

Although she did actually raise consider- | have taken or been given one cent for 
able money and did the work of three our time, worry and energies. My great- 
bookkeepers, four stenographers and seven’ est enjoyment is in the Summer concerts 
solicitors, there was at the close of every in Central Park, which are given by Mr. 
season a really serious deficit. Volpe and the orchestra. If you could 

Deficits do not feaze Mrs. Volpe, how- only see the evidences of appreciation that 
ever, nor do they take the blaze of enthu- Mr. Volpe receives from those who listen 
siasm out of her wide-awake black eyes, to him in the Mall. The flowers! the 
nor the cheery ring out of her vibrant con- candy ! 





—Photo by Mishkin Studios. 


Mrs. Arnold Volpe, wife of the director 
of the Volpe Symphony Society of 
New York. 








Study vocal art at home under 
the world’s greatest singers 


You might go to Paris, or any of the great musical centers of 
Europe, to hear and study the great operas, but you won't find 
XX anywhere more practical actual voice demonstrations or a better 
opportunity to become intimately acquainted with the methods of 
the greatest living artists, than is afforded you by the 


Copy’'t | Victor Red Seal Records 


Broothorn 
MELBA They bring to you, right in your own home, the actual voices 
of Caruso, Amato, Calvé, Delmorés, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, 
Gerville-Réache, Gluck, Homer, Journet, Martin, McCormack, 
Melba, Plancon, Sammarco, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, 
Tetrazzini and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclusive- 
ly for the Victor. And you can hear these great voices over and 
over again until you have mastered every little tone and in- 
flection. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play these famous g 
records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 
ag for the Victor Record catalog, with pictures of the world’s greatest 
artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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All Departments of the Conservatory are open through- 
out the summer, as during the school year. 

Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of 
Foremost European Conservatories. The facultynumbers 
some of the Leading Musicians and Artists oftoday. 4 

ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGE 

Location Ideal with respect to home comfort and luxur- 
ious surroundings. The most completely equipped build- 
ings devoted to music in America. Day and resident 
students may enter at any time. Illustrated Catalogue Free 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. & Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, 0 
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of Artists 


Arranges CONCERTS and RECITALS for Orchestras*—Chamber 
Music Organizations—Single Artists in or out of New York City. 
Phone 5420 Murray Hill, 


Office 1 West 34th St., N. Y. 
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Piano and Vocal Instruction 


THE HUNTS POINT 1018 East 163d Street, New York City 
Telephone, 4600 Melrose 








“About that offer which the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra extended to Mr. Volpe, 
to become its conductor. No inducements, 
no. matter how flattering, could take us 
from the Volpe Symphony Orchestra of 
New York; from the place it occupies in 
our minds and in our hearts. We started 
the Volpe Orchestra. It has done good 
work; it can do more. It needs help— 
the help of men and women and money. 
But ‘Tl fight it out along these lines if it 
takes all Summer.’ ” 


FLONZALEYS AND LILLA 
ORMOND IN NEW ORLEANS 


Noted Quartet and Young Boston So- 
prano Showered with Applause by 
Two Large Audiences 





New Orveans, March 9.—An audience 
that taxed the capacity of the Grunewald 
Convention Hall applauded the Flonzaley 
Quartet’s magnificent playing last Monday 
evening. Such perfection of ensemble was 
heard here but once before, and that was 
when the famous organization filled its 
first engagement in this city. The four 
artists composing the quartet could not 
have been other than delighted with the 
cordiality of their reception. Thanks are 
due the Saturday Music Circle, which is 
responsible for the memorable evening. 
Mrs. Mark Kaiser is the president of the 
Circle; Mrs. O. Joachim, vice-president, 
and Mrs. I. I. Lemann, secretary. The 
vocal director is Mrs. F. W Bott, and the 
piano director is Corinne Mayer, pupil of 
Harold Bauer. James Black, a young 
pianist of merit, is the accompanist. 

Lilla Ormond gave a song recital under 
the auspices of the Newcomb School of 
Music, the head of which is Leon Ryder 
Maxwell. Miss Ormond revealed a mezzo 
of quality, which seemed at its best in 
songs requiring fervor and intensity. The 
beautiful young singer was warmly ap- 
plauded throughout the evening and was 
forced to give several encores. Daisy 
Green played the accompaniments excel- 
lently. 

The Southern Choral Club is rapidly be- 
coming a great factor in local music. Rob- 
ert Lawrence, the director, proved by the 
first concert recently held that the club 
will shortly become a choral society of the 
first rank, capable of taking its place with 
the best in the country. H. L. 


DEAF “HEAR” ORGAN MUSIC 





Pupils of New York School Also Sing 
to Instrument’s Accompaniment 


That the deaf can hear was demon- 
strated early this week when a class of 
students of the New York Institution for 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb attended 
a performance at the Kinamacolor Theater 
in New York. This theater is located in 
what was formerly Mendelssohn Hall, and 
the great organ of the hall is still in place 
and is used in the performances. The 
organ was played and the pupils, by means 
of Dr. Enoch H. Currier’s “musical vibra- 
tory massage” method “heard” the tones 
of the organ. 

The students, during the course of the 
afternoon, sang several selections, both 
with and without organ accompaniment, 
and when “America” was played on the 
great instrument, a quintet of deaf and 
dumb boys, getting the pitch through vi- 
bration, sang the composition and kept the 
tune throughout. 

The institution has a band made up of 
students of the school which preceded the 
party to and from the theater. The col- 
ored pictures of the Greek tragedy, “Oedi- 
pus Rex,” were witnessed. 





The preniére of Busoni’s opera, “Die 
Brautwahl,” will take place in Hamburg in 
April. 


IRISH BALLADS WIN 
FAVOR IN CHICAGO 


John McCormack, with Marie 
Narelle’s Aid, Gives a Successful 
Song Recital 


Cuicaco, March 11.—John McCormack, 
the Irish tenor, back from a most success- 
ful tour through Australia with the Melba 
Grand Opera Company, appeared Sunday 
afternoon, winning the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of an enormous audience. He 
opened his program with the grand aria 
from “La Bohéme,” giving the now infre- 
quently heard music of Puccini all the 
values that have made it so vital and beau- 
tiful. He followed with a series of melo- 
dies and superb old Irish songs, in which 
the beauty of his voice and the fine quality 
of his lyricism attracted as few other sing- 
ers on the concert stage can do. They all 
had the smile, the tear, the heart throb and 
the joy that echoes in the music of a people 
destined to live despite all the crushing 
trials of tyranny. Each series of songs lit- 
erally resulted in an: ovation for Mr. 
McCormack, and of course Spencer Clay 
furnished splendid accompaniments. 

Marie Narelle played a popular share in 
the program, displaying a soprano voice of 
sympathetic quality that particularly pleased 
the audience in ballads like Lambert's 
“Lament,” Del Riego’s “The Green Hills 
of Ireland” and Moore’s “Meeting of the 
Waters.” She was recalled frequently. 

i. oe ms 


MR. GUNN’S PIANO RECITAL 


Chicago Critic Departs from Beaten 
Tracks in an Interesting Program 


Cuicaco, March 16.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
pianist and critic, gave a recital Sunday 
afternoon at Music Hall, presenting an 
unusual program in a way that pleased a 
large audience. The program not only in 
dorsed the genius of Liszt by advancing 
some of his less heard pieces, but it had 
unique distinction in compositions of De- 
bussy and Ravel. The Liszt B Minor Bal- 
lad and the A Minor Variations on Themes 
by Paganini started his work seriously in 
orthodox, academic fashion. More inter- 
esting were the readings of Debussy and 
Ravel. The former’s “The Rain in the 
Garden” and “The Bells Across the Trees” 
are possessed of those qualities that par- 
ticularly appeal to the player’s imagina- 
tion, advancing both his technic and inter- 
pretative gift in their best estate. In the 
same class are Ravel’s “Play of the Waters” 
and the Sonatine, which -was_ beautifully 
given. The final group was four selections 
of Liszt, two of them being “Aquarelles.” 
The Finale, “The Storm,” had less _ to 
commend than any of the others, but the 
audience were grateful and approved it so 
highly that Mr. Gunn gave an étude of 
Chopin for good measure. C. E. N. 
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PRODUCTION OF “MONA” / 
Well—“Mona,” prize opera by Horatio Parker and 
3rian Hooker, has been heard, and we can all breathe 








again. 

Whatever the ultimate results of this experience, 
and whatever the critics have to say, there is no one 
who has the cause of music in America at heart but 
who must consider the creation and production of an 
opera under the present conditions, an excellent thing. 
The highest commendation should be given to Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza and the management of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in New York for having initiated this 
matter, and for carrying it through to fulfillment. 

There is no dodging the issue at stake, that is, opera 
by Americans for Americans; and the more whole- 
heartedly and unequivocally the matter is handled, the 
better and the quicker will be the results. The best 
final results in opera by Americans may arise more 
obscurely and off the beaten track. The stone rejected 
by the builder often becomes the head of the corner, 
3ut that fact would not relieve the management of the 
Metropolitan Opera House from the responsibility of 
assuming a central position in this development. 

Too much praise cannot be given the management 
for its action in bringing the production of “Mona” up 
to the customary high standards of the Metropolitan 
productions. In point of thorough rehearsals, stage 
management, scenic effects, in fact in every way, all 
was attended to with thoroughness and high purpose. 
All of the artists are to be praised for the sincere study 
and hard work given to the production, and Conductor 
Hertz, in particular, for his labor and sympathetic co- 
operation. 

Otto Kahn has expressed himself as believing that 
opera is the essentially American art form, and there 
is much to support some such belief. The American 
people dearly love a show, and they love music equally. 
And in the field of the popular stage they have shown 
themselves devoted adherents of the musical show. 
An opera is, so to speak, a musical show with a col- 
lege education, in the present case, rather literally. A 
successful evolution of operatic productivity in America 
must inevitably come. These affections of the Ameri- 
can people for music and the stage are bound to lead 
to it, and too much cannot be done to provide condi- 
tions for its advancement. 

From the comments of the daily press, and from the 
remarks of many who heard the production of “Mona,” 
it may be affirmed that almost unanimous praise has 
been bestowed upon the librettist and the composer in 
respect of certain aspects of their work. Critics have 
vied with each other in their expressions of -apprecia- 


tion of Brian Hooker’s poetic and literary ability, and 
Mr. Parker’s high qualities of musicianship have not 
been questioned. 

On the other hand, there has been an almost unani- 
mous expression of certain fundamental deficiencies 
of the work considered purely as an opera. One critic 
has regretted that the single word “triumph” cannot 
be written down in reference to the new opera. It is 
doubtful if any thinking man would, however, expect 
as much. Trite as it is, it is worth repeating that 
America is absolutely in its infancy in opera making. 
Many experiments must be made, and many lessons 
must be learned, befére a complete practical success, in 
all respects, can be expected. Nevertheless, we are not 
to forget the words of Walt Whitman: 


“In the need of songs, philosophy, an appropriate native 
grand opera, shipcraft, any craft, 

He or she is greatest who contributes the greatest original 
practical example.” 


With regard to opera, as another poet, Bliss Carman, 

said of life, we 
—shall crush the clearer honey 
In the harvest of the years. 

There is every reason to urge that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company should repeat this experiment, whether 
by the offering of a prize, or by other means of inviting 
composers to submit operas. Above all, experience is 
needed, and the more experience, the quicker the 
progress. 

There will be much talk about “Mona,” and there 
will be differences of opinion on many points. What 
is important, over all, as the resuit of its production, 
is to learn the great lessons which it may have to teach, 
the few large fundamental truths which, appreciated 
once for all, will put all future opera makers in the way 
of an increasing practical success. These fundamentals 
have all been dealt with by the musical writers of the 
daily press, but the exigencies of newspaper criticism 
have required that they be mixed with a mass of general 
comment, and not separated out for special distinction. 

Perhaps the first great national lesson to be taken 
to heart is that there is a distinct and especial operatic 
craft, a thing which in itself must be considered wholly 
aside from purely literary or purely musical craft. 
The musical stage makes its own particular demands, 
which are quite different from the special demands 
made upon the dramatic poet as such, and upon the 
musical composer as such. Moreover, it is to be recog- 
nized that these demands, with those new to opera mak- 
ing, while deeply the most peremptory of any, are on 
the surface less apparent and less exacting than the 
demands made by the special literary and musical 
crafts of the collaborators. This illusive operatic craft 
demands mastery on its own account, and while it is 
in a sense true that it can be mastered only with the 
making of operas, it is also true that it is something 
which requires study from poets and composers quite 
apart from that demanded by the exercise of their 
talents along other lines. There are no text-books to 
go to, and while the learning of this specifically oper- 
atic craft always, or nearly always, demands famili 
arity with the stage and stage experience, it demand: 
particularly a great amount of observation and reflec 
tion with regard to the nature of the successful opera 
of the past. The form and matter of opera may chang: 
greatly in the future, but its underlying principles var 
within very restricted limits. 

After this preliminary lesson, the next one that as- 
serts itself as a result of the response to “Mona,” i: 
that beautiful poetry and good literature are not in 
themselves the foundation stones of a good operatic 
libretto, however much they may be its chief orna- 


ments. Other elements assert themselves in libretto 
making which are more fundamental—closer to the 
ground in the construction of opera... These are, the 


consideration of the theatre, and the quality of perfect 
adaptability to the nature of the musical genius work 
ing upon the text. In other words, these may be 
called, special fitness for the mind of the stage public, 
and the abdication of certain purely literary values on 
the part of the poet, in favor of certain musical needs 
which absolutely requires satisfaction at the hands of 
the composer. 

The existence of these fundamental matters must be 
recognized before their separate problems can be 
solved. In a very general way, the need of the public 
mind is to be met by drawing in broad and simple 
cutlines, and by a certain sufficient self-explanatoriness 
in the action at all points. The public must see plainly 
what the action is about, in the greatest degree in which 
this can be made possible. This means the elimination 
of many things likely to be of very great, perhaps the 
greatest, interest to the poet and composer themselves 
These disturbing things may be subtleties of thought, 
points of view, turns of phrase, obscure imagery, and 
very many things besides. This is a matter of shop, 
the particular technic of opera making, distinct from 
the other aspects of the identical crafts which go to the 
making of opera, 


Still another fundamental lesson which the commen- 
tators agree upon with peculiar unanimity is, that 
opera must consist of well defined lyrical episodes, or 
lyrical units, as they might be called. It is pointed 
out that Wagner, even with his continuous melody and 
freely dramatic idea, saw to it that the public had 
plentiful lyrical points of rest. 

This is a matter for the librettist before it becomes 
one for the composer; or, if it is a matter for the com- 
poser first, it can be so only in the sense that he 
must first coach the librettist so to shape his text that 
it cannot be composed otherwise than in such lyrical 
units, however much these may be interspersed with 
other musical forms as dialogue, chorus, etc. 

These principles are here set forth not in any sense 
as a summary of current critical opinion of “Mona.” 
Critical opinion goes to show that in the case of 
“Mona” the authors have sometimes stood upon the 
foundation of these principles and sometimes have not. 
The desire here is to deduce, from what has been said, 
the real issues at stake, and bring them out into a 
special prominence which they cannot receive amongst 
the mass of the many matters necessary to refer to in 
the columns of the daily press. 

It is a striking fact that there is virtually an unani- 
mous consent to the idea of grand opera in the Eng- 
lish language, at least where originally written in that 
language, although there has been much careful dis- 
crimination concerning the singers, as to the various 
degrees of their ability to enunciate well. Operatic 
authorities voicing themselves in the lobby between 
the acts of the performance, regarded the matter of 
enunciation in the opera as being a wholly hap-hazard 
affair, showing great lack of specialized and central- 
ized training along the lines of well-defined principles 
in this respect. 

The authors of “Mona” may congratulate themsélves 
on having received a most admirable representation 
of their work. The public was glad to applaud them 
liberally and with enthusiasm for their achievement, 
which may well be regarded as the greatest “practical 
example” of native grand opera thus far set before the 
American people. 
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Lilla Ormond in Arctic Surroundings 


Lilla Ormond, the mezzo-soprano who has delighted 
concert audiences throughout the United States by her 
singing for the past three or four seasons and who is 
to leave professional life next month to be married. 
has often been caught by the camera in unconven 
tional poses. Unique is the picture presented here 
with, showing Miss Ormond on the right with her ac 
companist, Daisy Green at the left, perched like two 
pelicans in the picturesque Arctic setting of Niagara 
Falls. The snapshot was taken about six or eight 
weeks ago, during one of Miss Ormond’s Western 
tours, and shows these two artists on the Canadian 
side of the falls, near the rapids. Miss Ormond will 
be married in April to H. R. Dennis, of New York, and 
the honeymoon will include a world tour. 


Mascagni—Pietro Mascagni took a trunk containing 
176 collars and 75 dress shirts to London for his month’s 
engagement to conduct his “Cavalleria Rusticana” at 
the London Hippodrome. The Italian composer had 
the laundry use a special starch in order to give his 
linen the exact degree of limpness necessary to that 
freedom of movement which his methods of conduct 
ing require. 


Williams—Evan Williams, the tenor, plans to occupy 
his new home in Akron, in the spring.” Mr. Williams 
has selected one of the finest residential sites on the 
west side of the Ohio city, and his new home repre- 
sents an expenditure of $25,000. 


Martin—Riccardo Martin, the eminent tenor. con- 
fesses that he weeps real tears in some of the emotional 
episodes occurring in his operatic interpretations, 
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JOSIAH ZURO, the talented young con- 

ductor, who has just closed his engage- 
ment with the “Opera Ball,” and has been 
engaged by Frohman to conduct the or- 
chestra of the “Girl of Montmartre,” had 
numerous out-of-the-ordinary experiences 
during his travels of one-night stands with 
the former opera. 

“One day,” he said, “we left Pittsburgh 
for St. Louis, where we were scheduled 
to arrive at one o'clock in the afternoon. 
| had the regular orchestra with me and 
there were twenty men in St. Louis wait- 
ing for me to rehearse them with the reg- 
ular men. The train was delayed four 
hours, and when we finally arrived we 
were hustled into taxicabs, driven to the 
theater and started the rehearsal at seven 
o'clock. At eight o’clock the audience was 
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A Viafora Conception of Mario Sam- 
marco, the Baritone, as “Tonio” in 
“Pagliacci” 


admitted and we rehearsed in the pres- 
ence of the public until nine. It is the 
only time that I ever saw such a large au- 
dience present at a rehearsal, and, what is 
still more extraordinary, applauding fran- 
tically when we had finished. 

“Our trip was not devoid of other un- 
usual incidents. In Ithaca, N. Y., we were 
boarding at a considerable distance from 
the station, and the only means of reach- 
ing it was by the trolley, which ran at long 
intervals. On the day of our departure 
there proved to be only one train which 
would carry us to the next city, and only 
one trolley that would get us to the train 
in time. I had overslept a little and had 
but five minutes to dress. I rushed into 
my clothes and put on my shoes without 
taking time to button them; but, with all 
this hurry missed the fateful trolley. I 
was bound to catch that train, however, 
and there was no second to lose. Looking 
up and down the street for something that 
had wheels on it, we spied a prehistoric 
vegetable cart, full of potatoes and drawn 
by an old donkey. The driver was just 
about to enter a house to deliver some 
potatoes. ‘My good man,’ said I, ‘will you 
take us to che station?’ ‘Not much,’ said 
he, ‘what do you take me for?’ and he 
really looked as if he took me for a lunatic 
and no wonder, seeing the way I was 
dressed. ‘Here is a dollar,’ I said, ‘and 
there will be more for you if we catch the 
train.” The man looked at the dollar, 
dropped his potatoes, jumped on the seat, 
whipped up his old donkey and though our 
clothes were nearly jostled off of us in 








Rehearsing an Orchestra Before an Audience 
—Leon Rice a Failure as a Tight-rope 
Walker—Dining Schedule of a Future 
Great Lieder Singer 


passage, we caught the train with about 
five seconds to spare.” 
x * x 


THE sidewalks of Boston are notoriously 

narrow and Leen Rice, the tenor, was 
walking down Washington street. Being 
unaccustomed to such narrow paths—lit- 
erally speaking—he stepped into the street 
in order to make better progress. A _ po- 
liceman hailed him. 

“Say, old man, the roadway is for ve- 
hicles. You'll have to stay on the side- 
walk. 

Mr. Rice looked again at the yard-wide 
sidewalk. 

“Officer, you are mistaken,” he said, “I’m 
not a tight-rope walker, I’m a singer.” 

And before the officer recovered Rice 
had gone. 

* ok * 


ot succeed in music requires per- 

severance and _ patience,” remarked 
Alexander Heinemann, the /ieder singer. 
“T am reminded,” he continued, “of my 
own early struggles. It was not easy for 
me to meet all the requirements of my 
creditors, then, and like many other stu- 
dents I was obliged to economize in a most 
heroic manner. On one occasion I was 
visited at the atelier by a friend, who in- 
quired when I dined, having in view, no 
doubt, an invitation to join him at dinner. 
My answer was as much a surprise to him 
as it was spontaneous with me. 

“Tl dine,” I said, “on Thursdays and 
holidays regularly and sometimes on Sun- 
day:” 

* * ok 


HEN Andres de Segurola, of the Met- 
ropolitan, went to Washington re- 
cently to sing at the White House he met 
Postmaster-General Hitchcock just before 
the performance. “I don’t know what pos- 
sessed me,” said Mr. de Segurola, after- 
wards, “but suddenly I asked Mr. Hitch- 
cock: ‘Mr. Secretary, I would like your 
opinion as to whether it would be good 
form to sing a popular song. Do you think 
that the President would have any objec- 
tions ?” 

“*Why, no,’ said the Postmaster-General, 
‘| think that is a good idea. Have you any 
special song in mind?’ 

“IT murmured softly, ‘Has any one here 
seen Teddy?’ 

“You can ‘easily imagine the surprised, 
alarmed and yet vastly amused expression 
of the Secretary, but I am not at liberty to 
give his reply as it might be miscontrued 
by the political element.” 

+ * * 


RNESTO CONSOLO, the pianist, tells 
a story of the appearance of Sarasate, 
the famous Spanish violinist, in Vienna, on 
one occasion when he decided to play a 
Mozart concerto. At that time Dr. Eduard 
Hanslick, Wagner’s bitter enemy, was critic 
of the Neue Freie Presse, and the day fol- 
lowing the concert had this to say about 
the performance: “I really believed that I 
had made myself fairly thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the literature of the piano 
and violin and with the songs of our great 
composers, but it was not until last eve- 
ning that I discovered that Mozart had 
written Spanish dances.” 
Lupwic WIELICH. 


Boston Basso to Sing Scotch Songs 


30sToN, March 18.—Edward Lankow, the 
hasso of the Boston Opera House, is to 
again demonstrate his versatility by singing 
twelve Scottish songs in that language on 
Thursday of next week. He sings in 
French, German and Italian as though they 
were his native English tongue, and this 
is of great value to him in his concert work 
as well as in opera. Last Saturday Mr. 
Lankow successfully performed the feat of 
singing twice in one day, taking the part of 
Palemon at performances of “Thais” in the 
afternoon and evening. Last week, when 
the opera company gave “Aida” in Hart- 
ford Mr. Lankow sang Rambhis. He car- 
ried the part with consummate art and was 
warmly applauded. He will sing at a con- 
cert at the New England Conservatory of 
Music this week and has a number of im- 
portant engagements for the Spring season 
after the close of the opera. D. 
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DENVER IRISH FLOCK 
TO M’CORMACK’S RECITAL 


“Honey-Voiced” Tenor Heard at His 
Best—Cadman’s Opera  Finished— 
Fine Arts Building for City 


Denver, March 14.—John McCormack, 





the “honey-voiced’ tenor, made his second 
Denver appearance on Thursday of last 
week before an audience that in numbers 
and nationality must have inspired him to 
his best efforts. The plaintive Irish airs 
that had conspicuous place in the program 
offered by McCormack and his assisting 
artist, Marie Narelle, found 
Apparently not in perfect voice 


passionate 
response. 
at the outset of his program, McCormack’s 
tone grew steadily clearer as the evening 
wore on, and he finished with an exquisite 
delivery of the “Faust” “Salut Demeure.” 
Miss Narelle won the favor of the au- 
dience. 

Gail Hamilton Ridgway appeared in an 
introductory recital at the Western In- 
stitute of Music last week and demon- 
strated that Denver has acquired another 
first-class violinist. Miss Ridgway, who is 
an accredited pupil of Kreisler, reflects the 
fine musicianship and the pure tone of her 
distinguished teacher, and she played sev- 
eral items of her program with compelling 
charm. Mr. Schweikher, director of the 
institute, who was to have accompanied 
Miss Ridgway, was taken suddenly ill, and 
Clara Skeel was called upon, without op- 
portunity for a thorough rehearsal, to fill 
his place. She acquitted herself very cred- 
itably under these trying circumstances. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has com- 
pleted the last act of his grand opera and 
will now devote himself to the elaboration 
of orchestration and other details, pre- 
paratory to submitting the finished score 
to the Boston Opera Company. There 
seems little doubt that Mr. Cadman’s work 
will be accepted, and a production may be 
anticipated during the season of 1913-14. 
The opera, based upon an Indian tragedy, 
introduces five principal and two minor 
characters and a chorus. The orchestral 


scoring is elaborate and musicians who 
have been allowed to inspect parts of the 
manuscript predict a sensational success 
for the gifted young composer. Mr. Cad- 
man has decided to make his home per- 
manently in Colorado, where he always 
has splendid health. 

Plans have been drawn and the financial 
arrangements begun for a handsome four 
story Fine Arts Building, to be erected 
during the coming Summer. There is to 
be a completely equipped concert hall and 
four art stores on the main floor, music 
studios on the second and third floors, and 
studios for artists and photographers on 
the fourth. Many of the leading teachers 
have already made _ studio reservations 
from the plans, and the new building will 
surely become the center of Denver’s pro 
fessional life. Eleanor Young is directing 
the enterprise. 

Charles West, whose annual concerts 
with an amateur orchestra have been re- 
viewed in these columns, with a few of 
his enthusiastic associates in these orches- 
tral ventures, has organized the Denver 
Philharmonic Club, with the idea of giving 
several concerts each season. Dr. John 
Gower is director and Mr. West assistant 
director. The orchestra membership is 
comprised of local men and women in- 
strumentalists who play for the love of it. 

il; te 


“Bohemians” to Have Permanent Home 


It was made known this week that “The 
3ohemians,” the musicians’ club which re- 
cently gave a concert at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, for the benefit of needy mu- 
sicians, has been presented with club rooms. 
Up to the present the meetings have been 
held in true Bohemian spirit of impromptu 
at various hotels and irregular intervals. 
It is learned now that a wealthy music- 
lover has given the club two complete floors 
in one of the large buildings in a con- 
venient part of the city, and from another 
source, an elaborate library, containing 
books and numerous orchestral scores will 
be given to help furnish the rooms. 

The concert for the “Musician’s Fund” 
was very successful; an admirer of the club 
donated $500 to the fund the day follow- 
ing, thus increasing it so that a very form- 
idable sum has been realized. 
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DR. PARRY ON STYLE IN MUSICAL ART 





NE of the most significant books that 
has appeared in some time is C. Hu- 
bert H. Parry’s “Style in Musical Art.”* 
In a volume of some four hundred pages 
Dr. Parry has with excellent’ results treated 
of style, choral and instrumental, its rela- 
tion to form, its influence on audiences and 
allied subjects. 

Generally recognized as an authority, the 
author is well fitted to discuss this large 
subject with adequateness. His _ re- 
marks are scholarly and, for the most part, 
broad and liberal. In the chapter on “In- 
fluence of Audiences on Style,” some space 
is given to the sins of popular composers 
whom Dr. Parry convicts of having fol- 
lowed the Norwegian composer Grieg in 
their insistence on the independence of the 
“leading note.” He points out that the use 
of the “leading note” in other ways than 
in leading to the dominant is pernicious 
and cites as examples a number of melo- 
dies which have been gleaned from the 
literature heard in music halls and the like, 
even including one particularly wretched 
example which he labels “from America.” 
The use of consecutive fifths between the 
melody in the bass he also finds “too utterly 
stupid for any self-respecting musician to 
permit himself” and gives examples which 
no doubt prove his argument conclusively. 
In simple songs such as the popular ones 
cited this use of fifths is manifestly the 
result of a tyro’s attempt at composition. 
But one may take exception to the whole- 
sale denouncing of fifths, as many very suc- 
cessful musicians have used them to obtain 
extraordinary effects and they are no 
longer considered objectionable when con- 
sciously used. 

There are splendid paragraphs in the 
chapter “Evolution of Thematic Material,” 
in which Dr. Parry has interesting things 
to say about compositions ranging from a 
fugal Fantasia by Willram Byrd, a Fresco- 
baldi Canzona and an Allegro of Philipp 


Emanuel Bach, to examples from Liszt’s A 
Major Concerto, the motive of the Tarn- 
helm from. the “Nibelungen Ring,” the 
opening of Brahms’s A Major Violin So- 
nata and quotations from “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” and “Death and Transfiguration” 
of Strauss. He discusses the work of 
moderns like Strauss and Wagner with 
conviction and shows a thorough study of 
modern music by his comments. 

One of the most striking chapters is the 
one on “Realistic Suggestion,” in which he 
points out the rather infantile attempts at 
program music in the “Biblical History 
Sonatas” of the now forgotten composer, 
Johann Kuhnau, Bach’s predecessor at the 
St. Thomas School in Leipsic, and shows 
how, as the art of composition developed, 
composers were always becoming more 
and more adept in suggesting externals 
through music to their auditors, in a way 
that would not seem ridiculous. Hitting the 
nail on the head, as it were, Dr. Parry 
says this: “When art is a mere question 
of supply and demand it very readily ex- 
ploits the tricks of realistic suggestion; 
and the public are easily imposed upon, for 
they are almost ready to believe the scale 
of C major is interesting if they are told 
that it represents a rivulet, though the 
chances are that very few of them would 
care about the rivulet if they saw one.” It 
is the old story of suggesting externals 
and describing externals, and though there 
are those who cannot see the difference 
between the suggestive and the descriptive 
there is a vast one. 

The book on the whole is one that should 
be in the library of every musically inclined 
person, who finds an interest in the opin- 
ions of contemporary musicians of stand- 
ing. In a prefatory note Dr. Parry ex- 
plains that the “chapters are for the most 
part founded on lectures delivered in ac- 
cordance with the regulations which pre- 
scribe the duties of the Professor of Mu- 
sic of Oxford University.” They have, 
however, been largely rewritten for the 





purpose of publication. A. W. K. 

*“StyLE 1n Musicat Art.” By C. Hubert H. 
Parry. Macmillan and Co., Limited, London. 
Cloth, 438 pp. Price, $3.25 net. 





BOSTON HEARS MUCH 
NEW FRENCH MUSIC 


But Little of It Is Found Worthy, 
Despite Excellent Performance— 
Edmond Clément the Soloist 


30ston, March 18.—Mrs. R. J. Hall, to 
whom Boston is indebted for acquaintance 





with many a valuable orchestral compo- 
sition, usually of the modern French school, 
gave an orchestral concert this evening in 
Jordan Hall, and again the program was 
composed chiefly of novelties. The large 
-orchestra included in its ranks a number 
of the players of the Boston Symphony 
and Edmond Clément was assisting soloist. 
These compositions were presented for the 
first time in this city: “Rapsodie Vien- 
noise,’ Florent Schmitt; “Poéme_  Ele- 
giaque’ (composed for and dedicated to 
Mrs. Hall). for saxophone and orchestra, 
Gaubert; “Poéme de la Forét,’” Symphonie, 
Albert Roussel; Petite Suite, Roger Du- 
casse. 

Wollett’s piece for saxophone and or- 
chestra, “Siberia,” was also played by re- 
quest, and Mr. Clément sang these songs: 
“Adieux a la Foret,’ from Bruneau’s “At- 
tack on the Mill”; “Les Berceaux,” Gabriel 
Fauré; “Mai,” Reynaldo Hahn; “Aimons- 
nous,’ Camille Saint-Saéns; “Ouvre tes 
veux bleus,’ Massenet. Toward the end 
there was reason to imagine a Clément 
recital directly following the orchestral 
concert, for Mr. Clément was compelled to 
add four more songs to his original list, as 
he had already added the “Panis Angeli- 
cus” of Franck, with an accompaniment 
scored for organ, harp and ’cello. 

Mrs. Hall, as we have remarked, has in- 
troduced in Boston many important new 
works, but the choice of pieces for to- 
night’s concert did not impress us as being 
so fortunate. Florent Schmitt is accounted 
in some quarters one of the most promising 
of the younger generation in France. His 
“Viennese Rhapsody” destroys this belief, 
although many a composer has been mis 
represented to the public with an unrep- 
resentative piece in a way that it has taken 


him years to live down. The “Viennese 
Rhapsody” is based on a Straussian waltz 
strain, developed in a spasmodic and un- 
interesting manner. Gaubert’s “Poéme Ele- 
giaque” is not nearly so convincing as Wol- 
lett’s more obvious work in the same form. 
Roussel’s “Poéme de la Forét’”’ has a cer- 
tain set of catch effects which please for 
the moment, and beyond this is one of the 
most desolately empty pieces of music that 
it has been my experience to hear in some 
time. Ducasse’s Suite is better, much more 
enlivening than other music by Ducasse 
heard in this town. The material is slight, 
but happily unpretentious. The composer 
may be ashamed to do it, but he sets out 
to write some cheerful and unstudied 
music in an unguarded moment, and so, 
while this suite is indeed “petite,” it is not 
so much so as to lack savor. 

Mrs. Hall played the saxophone solo in 
the pieces of Gaubert and Wollett and in 
the last work played admirably. Mr. Clé- 
ment’s art is now almost a tradition in 
Boston, and he was applauded to the echo. 


O. D. 
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Josef Lhévinne Voted Most Popular 
Pianist by Wellesley Students 


Over 500 pretty Wellesley girls literally 
lionized Josef Lhévinne at his recent con- 
cert at the big Massachusetts College. 
With wrists of steel and the velvet touch 
for which the artist is famous, he played 
his way straight to the heart of the stu- 
dent body, and at the close, after Mr. 
Lhévinne had played no end of encores, 
he was voted their favorite pianist. Smith 
College at Northampton and classical Mt. 
Holyoke, too, were no less enthusiastic 
over Lhévinne’s concerts there. Promi- 
nent among other recent successes should 
be recorded his Boston recital, March 2; 
his appearance in Washington, March 5, 
as soloist of the New York Philharmonic 
Society under Josef Stransky, and in 
Cleveland March 6, as soloist of the Cin- 
mae Symphony Orchestra. 

Earlier in the season Lhévinne created 
such a furor at Oberlin that over fifty 
journeyed from that college to hear him in 
the Cleveland concert. 
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Bill to Permit Sunday Concerts Pending 
in Rhode Island Legislature 


ProvIDENCE, March 14.—Through the ef- 
forts of Albert M. Steinert, under whose 
auspices many prominent artists have ap- 
peared in Providence, a bill has been in- 
troduced in the Rhode Island Legislature, 
which, if passed, will make it possible to 
hold Sunday concerts in this city. At the 
public hearing of the measure on Wednes- 
day a large number of persons spoke in 
its favor, but, on the other hand, the bill 
was opposed by a group of clergymen. Dr. 
W. Louis Chapman, who has done much 
in the music world in Providence, spoke in 
its favor, as did Hans Schneider of the 
Hans Schneider Piano School, and Mrs. 
Anne Gilbreth Cross of the Music School. 
Mrs. George A. Deal, president of the 
Rhode Island State Federation of Music 
Clubs; Mrs. Cesar Misch and Mrs. John 
7 Hess, representing various clubs, and 

E. Jane for the New England Religious 
Liberty Association, favored the measure, 

did Roswell H. Fairman, director of the 
Providease Symphony Orchestra, and 
others active in the music world. Bishop 
James De Wolf Perry and Charles Loven- 
berg, manager of a local theater, were 
among the opponents of the bill. It is 
probable that the committee will report a 
substitute measure with recommendation 
of its passage. G. F. H. 





Opera Singer Stranded in Paris Sent 
Home by American Consul 


Mme. Melanie Unger, who sang in New 
York several years ago at the Irving Place 
Theater with the Amberg Opera Company, 
and who later married a vaudeville per- 
former, returned to America last week, her 
transportation having been furnished by the 
American Consul-General in Paris. The 
former prima donna told a story on her 
arrival of her desertion by her husband, 
who not only departed himself, but took 
with him all of the trunks and $1,000 of 
her money. Added to this she lost her 
purse, containing a small amount of change, 
leaving her penniless. A purse made up by 
some Paris postoffice clerks and the police, 
to whom she told her story, tided her over 
until she obtained an audience with the 
American Consul, who sent her home. 





Warsaw Cantor’s Farewell Concert 


Gerson Sirota gave his farewell Amer- 
ican concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Wednesday of last week and the cantor 
of the temple at Warsaw made his most 
favorable impression. Sharing honors with 
the Jewish tenor was Josef Pavloff, of the 
boys’ choir, who had a short solo in the 
“Unsome Toikef,” for which he received 
great applause, thus incurring the displeas- 
ure of Sirota. Clarence Eddy, the organist, 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the pro- 
gram by his masterly playing, and Mme. 
Gilda Longari, a soprano, accompanied by 
her husband, Fernando Tanara, the Metro- 
politan Opera orchestra conductor, sang 
operatic selections in a pleasing manner. 


SPOKANE TEACHERS JOIN 
TO FIGHT CHEAP MUSIC 


Free Concerts Given to Educate Pub- 
lic to Better Things than Mov- 
ing Picture Shows 





SpokANE, WasH., March 7.—During the 
present season there has been an admirable 
spirit of unanimity and co-operation among 
the musicians of this city. In order to 
counteract the effect of the cheap music 
offered at the vaudeville houses and mov- 
ing picture shows, the leading teachers and 
musicians of Spokane have united in Sun- 
day afternoon concerts in Eiler’s Music 
Hall or Sherman Clay’s hall. These are 
free to the public and most attractive and 
educative programs are given by the best 
local artists such as the Berlin Trio and 
Sam Lamberson, pianist; Mrs. Robert 
Glen, pianist, and Francis Walker, bari- 
tone. Instru ctive explanatory talks are 
given by Mr. Walker and thus really good 
music is made understandable to the lay- 
man. This idea could be carried out to 
advantage by public-spirited musicians any- 
where. 

The Berlin Trio, consisting of Edgar 
Sherwood, pianist; George Bucklev, viohn, 
a pupil of Sevcik, and Herbert Riley, ’cel- 
list, has given a series of chamber concerts 
that would have won commendation in 
New York. At the last concert on March 5 
the Brahms Trio in C minor and the Aren 
sky Trio in D minor were given with fine 
ensemble, beautiful interpretation and poet- 
ical sentiment. 

The soloist at this concert was Ernest 
Gamble, the basso of the Ernest Gamble con- 
cert, who sang selections by modern com- 
posers in keeping with the program’s intent. 
His selections were E Igar’s aria from 

“Pomp and Circumstance,” Saint- Saéns’s 
“Le Pas d’Armes du Roi Jean,” Cornelius’s 

“Ein Ton” and a Hungarian folk song by 
Korbay. Mr. Gamble possesses a splendid 
bass voice, fine interpretative instinct and 
flawless enunciation. 

This series of concerts has met with such 
favor that another series has been sub- 
scribed for to be given this Spring. 


A 





Theresa and Alexander Rihm Give Con- 
cert in Brooklyn 


Theresa Rihm, the soprano, and Alex- 
ander Rihm, pianist, appeared with success 
in concert at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on 
March 12. Mme. Rihm was favorably re- 
ceived in a group of songs in English, 
“Where Blossoms Grow,” Dvorak’s “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me,” “Once in the 
Woods in September,” by Reger; Horatio 
Parker’s “In May” and “Love’s Philos- 
ophy” by Emmel. Hearty applause greeted 
her later group, “Si Mes Vers Avaient des 
Ailes,” by Hahn; Chaminade’s “Si j’etais 
Jardinier’ and the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria,” in which an effective ’cello ob- 
bligato was played by Gustave O. Horn- 
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berger. Mr. Rihm’s artistic piano numbers 
included a transcription of a Lovesong 
from “Die Walkiire,” an Etude by Eduard 
Schiitt, Bendel’s “On Lake Geneva” and 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A Major. 








CARRIE BRIDEWELL 
TO RETURN TO HER 
CAREER AS SINGER 




















Mme. Carrie Bridewell, Contralto, for- 
merly of Metropolitan, who is to 
emerge from four years’ retirement 


Mme. Carrie Bridewell, the contralto, 
who retired from the operatic and concert 
stage four years ago, has been prevailed 
upon to resume her activities as a singer in 
opera, concerts, recitals or oratorios. Mme. 

sridewell is a former member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Mme. Sem- 
brich advised her to take up an operatic 
career, and became so interested in her that 
yr persuaded Maurice Grau to engage 
Mme. Bridewell for the Metropolitan. 
There she made her first appearance in 
“The Magic Flute,” in an all-star cast that 
included Mmes. Sembrich, Eames, Ternina, 
Scheff and M.M. Edouard de Reszke, Dip- 
pel and Campanari. She was engaged for 
three years at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and during that period was heard in 
such roles as Ortrud, Siebel, Amneris, Erda, 
Lola in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Maddalena 
in “Rigoletto,” Stephano in “Romeo et 
Juliette,” Urbano in “Les Huguenots” and 
the Shepherd in ‘“Tannhauser.” At the end 
of these three seasons Mme. Bridewell went 
to Berlin to study, and while there was en- 
gaged to sing at the Royal Opera House, 
and in Vienna, Breslau, Olmutz and in Lon- 
don at Covent Garden. 





Can’t Begin to Study Singing Too 
Young 
[Johanna Gadski in Sunday Magazine] 


I firmly believe that a singer should study 
at least five or six years before thinking of 
appearing on the stage. Neither do I be- 
lieve that a child can begin to study too 
young. If a child has a voice she will sing 
anyhow, and it is better that she be taught 
to sing correctly than to be allowed to ruin 
her voice by singing incorrectly. I began 
to study at seven, despite opposition from 
those who told my parents [ would ruin 
my voice; yet [ have never for an instant 
regretted it. 

A singer, before appearing in opera, 
ought to be thoroughly grounded in bel 
canto, no matter whether she intends to 
sing Wagner or Donizetti. 





CHAMBER MUSIC BY 
PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 


Fourth Educational Concert of Season 
in New York—Beatrice Bowman, 
Soprano, the Soloist 





The People’s Symphony Club offered its 
fourth educationa! concert of the season at 
Cooper Union, New York, on March 12. 
The attractions were the People’s Sym- 
phony Quartet, composed of Maximilian 


Pilzer, first violin: H. C. Corduan, second 
violin; Clarence Miller, viola, and Elias 
Bronstein, ‘cello, and Beatrice Bowman, 
soprano, of the Montreal Opera Company. 

In introducing Mme. Bowman the mu- 
sical director of the club, Franz X. Arens, 
sketched briefly the development of poly- 
phony, the growth of colorature singing and 
the influence of the art of bel canto on 
operatic writing. Incidentally Mr. Arens 
gave a practical hint to composers who are 
troubled by singers’ attempting to edit 
their music, when he told the story of 
Handel’s threatening to drop a prima donna 
out of the window unless she agreed to 
sing his music just as he had written it. 

Mme. Bowman was most favorably re- 
ceived in “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” 
and “Sweet Bird” from Handel’s “L’Alle- 
gro il Penseroso ed il Moderato.” In the 
latter number the soprano’s trills blended 
most effectively with a flute obbligato. The 
accompaniments were capably played by 
Charles Gilbert Spross. 

Mr. Pilzer and his associates gave a 
striking presentation of the Bazzini Quar- 
tet, winning especial applause in the final 
Allegretto. Another interesting number 
was Mr. Arens’s own quartet, which was 
well played by the ensemble. 

The Smetana Trio in G Minor was given 
admirable presentation by Mr. Pilzer, Mr. 
Bronstein and Pauline Mallet-Prevost, a 
daughter of S. Mallet-Prevost, president 
of the People’s Symphony Club, who proved 
to be a talented pianist. The players re 
ceived an ovation after the performance 
of the final Presto, which was played with 
unusual brilliance. 





Lenten Lectures on Wagner Operas in 
Omaha 


OmaHA, March 21.—The Tuesday Morn- 
ing Musical Club, Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm, 
president, is to be congratulated upon the 
presentation of Thomas Kelly in a series of 
Lenten lectures on the “Ring of the Nibe- 
lung.” Mr. Kelly is not only a_ teacher 
of vocal music, an organist and conductor 
of the Mendelssohn Choir, but is a lecturer 
of real power. To his deep insight into 
these operas he adds a refreshing Celtic 
wit and illustrates his talk with motives 
and selections played on the magnificent 
organ at the Joselyn residence. At the last 
meeting of the music department of the 
Omaha Woman’s Club, Edith L. Wagoner, 
leader, an interesting talk on “Music 
Study in Germany” was given by Helen 
Sadilek, who also contributed a large part 
of the program in well played piano com- 
positions. The other numbers consisted in 
songs by Edith Foley, soprano; Miss Fair- 
child, contralto, and Will Roe, basso, all of 
whom acquitted themselves with great 


credit. kK. L. W. 





More Concerts for Mme. Fiqué 


Katherine Noack Fiqué appeared as 
soloist for the concerts of the Jersey City 
Liederkranz on March 17 and the Schubert 
Mannerchor, in the Bronx, on March 2rt. 
She will also be the assisting vocalist at 
the piano recital of Orah Trull, a pupil of 
Carl Fiqué, who makes her début at 
Memorial Hall, in Brooklyn, on March 30. 
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Madame LITSNER 


having made a specialty of correcting defective voices 
whether in the medium or high tones, has recently re- 
turned from Paris where she met with marked success 
with her method of voice placing. She has resumed in- 
struction at her Studio 54 West 39th Street and will 
be pleased to give her advice to anyone who would like 
- o—_ her on the subject of voice placing. Apply 
y letter. 














MME. 


Osborn Hannah 


having been re-engaged for the 
entire season with the 


Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


will be available for a /émited number of Concerts, 
Recitals and Oratorio engagements until 


Jume i, 1912 


Application may be made care of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Co., Chicago,or direct, Graham Court, 
116th St. and 7th Ave., New York City. 
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BAUER AS LOS ANGELES ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 





Pianist’s Performance of ‘‘Em- 
peror’”’ Concerto Inspiring— 
Zimbalist In Recital 


Los ANGELES, March 12.—On the sym- 
phony program of last Friday there were 
only three numbers listed. The Tschai- 
kowsky “Romeo and Juliet” Overture took 
twenty minutes, Harold Bauer’s Beethoven 
Concerto and its encore, the Liszt Etude, 
took forty-five minutes, and the Rach- 
maninoff Symphony dragged itself through 
a solid hour. 

The natural answer to the query, “What 
is worse than a symphony an hour long?” 
would be, “One two hours long,” such as 
recently was played in Germany. So it 
will be seen that attendants of this concert 
got off easy. 

Mr. Bauer played the “Emperor” Con- 
certo. No more intellectual a pianist has 
been heard on this stage. To hear one of 
the greatest piano works at his hands was 
a treat of more than a season. He played 
the concerto with a broad sweep of man- 
ner and intention that was closely followed 
by Mr. Hamilton in leading the orchestra, 
producing one of the best ensembles ever 
taken part in by this body. As an encore 
number Mr. Bauer played the Liszt E Flat 
Etude with that serene unconsciousness of 
doing anything out of the usual that dis- 
tinguishes his style. 

The Rachmaninoff Symphony is one of 
the most recent additions to symphonic lit- 
erature to reach the West. It is modern 
of the moderns. The composer is wonder- 
fully gifted, but at this stage seems to be 
drifting in a maze of ideas which he has 
not succeeded in clarifying. The work is 
full of beautiful moments—but not sixty of 
them. _ It does not reach the auditor, like 
l'schaikowsky’s for instance, though it 
shows the writer to have immense fecundity 
of ideas. 


Like some young fellow just from col- 
lege, Efrem Zimbalist impressed one at his 
only recital in Los Angeles Tuesday night. 
The Harold Bauer rain—every good pian- 
ist except de Pachmann brings rain to Los 
Angeles—kept away a quarter of his audi- 
ence and the other three-quarters received 
the violinist rather coolly at first. It was 
interesting to see what a change came over 
its attitude by the close of the York-Bowen 
Suite, with which the program opened. By 
then it had become all enthusiasm and 
could not get enough. The program was 
made up rather unconventionally, the Suite 
being followed by a Bach Prelude and 
Fugue and the Bruch Concerto, and closing 
with lighter selections from Pierné and 
Kreisler. A half dozen encore numbers 
were added to these. 

The York-Bowen number was a decided 
novelty and very welcome. At times it is 
Debussyish in flavor—if one may coin a 
word—but not enough to suffer from tne 
Frenchman’s vagueness of tonality. Zim- 
balist has a straightforward and manly 
style, devoid of mannerisms. His playing 
is virile, backed by a strong feeling for 
rhythm and much variety of nuance. He 
does not fear to do things his own way, 
as was seen in the interpretation he gave 
the Dvorak “Humoresque,” which he takes 
in a “jiggy” sort of fashion that has more 
of the humorous touch if less sentiment. 

In the Bach Fugue and the Bruch Con- 
certo he showed his broader scholarship in 
a way that satisfied the violin connois- 
seurs. The accompaniments were delight- 
fully played by Sam Chotzinoff—not Sam- 
uel, just plain “Sam,” the program said so. 
Soon we will be hearing of “Joe” Hof- 
mann, “Hi” Eddy and “Dave” Bispham! 

Tetrazzini’s second concert in Los An- 
geles drew a still larger audience than the 
first. It was necessary to fill the orchestra 
pit with chairs and to set two hundred per- 
sons on the stage back of the singer. The 
enthusiasm which she evoked caused seven 
encore numbers to be added to the several 
she had programmed, among which the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” was chief. 

W. F. G. 





RUSSIAN BASSO SINGS 
DIVERSIFIED PROGRAM 





Edward Bromberg’s Songs in His Native 
Tongue Prove Especially to the 
Liking of New York Audience 


Edward Bromberg, the Russian 
cantante, appeared in a song recital at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, 
on March 12 with John Cushing as _ his 
accompanist. The program offered by Mr. 
Bromberg was unusually 
cluding songs in five languages ranging 
from the sixteenth century composers to 


basso 


diversified, in- 


such moderns as Horatio Parker and 


Bruno Huhn. 

The Russian songs, delivered in the na- 
tive tongue, were by far the most enter- 
taining. Mr. Bromberg prefaced each 
number with an interesting description of 
the song and a recitation of the words in 
English. Two folks songs made a special 
appeal. One was the “Barge MHauler’s 
Chant,” which, the singer explained, had 
originally been sung on the Volga by the 
men who pulled the barges from town to 
town, but which had come to be sung by 
peasants everywhere to lighten the burden 
of their toil. In the other favorite, the 
“Harvest Song,” dancing was the usual 
accompaniment to the singing, but Mr. 
Bromberg laughingly assured his audience 
that he would not attempt that feature. 
Both of these numbers were repeated at 
general demand. 

The opening group of nine songs was 
marked by the singing of four Schumann 
lieder, closing with “The Two Grenadiers,” 
which had been programmed by request. 
A later group of German songs gave un- 
doubted pleasure. The program closed 
with a set of songs in English, the final 
number being a stirring delivery of Huhn’s 
“Invictus.” The artistic singing of Mr. 
Bromberg was greeted throughout with 
unmistakably sincere applause. 





Nuremberg is to have a festival perform- 
ance of “The Rose Cavalier” early in April, 
under Strauss’s direction, with Frieda 
Hempel, from Berlin, as the Marschallin. 


ANOTHER GOOD CONCERT 
BY PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 





Marquarre Sextet and Estelle Liebling 
Present a Program of Pleas- 
ing Numbers 


The fifth chamber music concert of the 
People’s Symphony Club was presented at 
Cooper Union, New York, on March 14, 
with the Marquarre Sextet, composed of 
the first instruments of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Estelle Liebling, so- 
prano, as the artists. 

The Marquarre ensemble gave an artistic 
and musicianly performance, such as was 
to be expected from the leading members 
of such a sterling organization as the Bos- 
ton Symphony. Particularly praiseworthy 
was the rendition of the Bach B Minor 
Suite for flute and strings. Three composi- 
tions by Rameau, “La Pantomime,” “La 
Boucon” and “Le Rameau” were inter- 
preted with keen perception of the spirit 
of these old works. A brilliant perform- 
ance of the melodious Serenade, bv Theo- 
dore Gouvy, closed the program. 

In the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé” Miss 
Liebling scored a decided success, singing 
the Delibes music with purity and flexibility 
of tone. Her colorature work was made 
strikingly effective by the bell obbligato. 
Miss Liebling gave a dainty rendition of the 
Gavotte from Massenet’s “Manon.” Max 
Liebling played the accompaniments for his 
daughter’s various numbers. 


Mendelssohn Hall to Be Razed Next 
Month 


It has been definitely announced that 
Mendelssohn Hall, for eleven years the 
home of the famous New York Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club, will be torn down next 
month to make room for a twenty-two 
story building, in which will be located a 
theater, large concert hall, offices, etc. The 
fine organ in the building will be removed 
and installed in the concert hall of the new 
structure. As told in MUSICAL AMERICA 
several weeks ago, the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club is considering ways and means of 
securing a new home and expects to give 
public concerts to raise funds for that pur- 
pose. 
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“Statue of Love’ an Idyllic Story 
by Clayton Gilbert with Music 
by Frank Watson— Pantomime 
an Art Full of Possibilities for 
the Young Composer and Dram- 
atist— Writing Appropriate Music 
No Simple Task 


By LOUISE LLEWELLYN 


B OSTON, March 12.—A_ conception 

worthy of the highest interpretative 
art is “The Statue of Love,” a pantomime 
written by Clayton D. Gilbert, and staged 
by him for the first time, on Friday and 
Saturday evenings of last week in Jordan 
Hall. The story is based upon an old 
Breton legend. In a grove near the little 
town of Pont Aven there was a wonderful 
statue of Love. The tradition was that it 
came from Greece, but the history of its be- 
ing brought to Brittany was shrouded in 
mystery. The story told and believed by 
the countryfolk was that once in a hundred 
years the statue, if kissed on a midsum- 
mer’s eve by a maiden who truly loved it, 
would come to life and that if the kiss were 
returned the maiden herself would become 
a marble statue. Mr. Gilbert’s pantomimic 
development of this little idyl is poetic in 
every detail. The curtain rises on the grove 
with the statue in the background and a 
group of peasant boys and girls dancing 
and frolicking before it. Annette, a dainty 
girl, much loved by Francois, one of the vil- 
lagers, has lost her heart to the beautiful 
boy on the pedestal. Frangois finds her 
weeping at his feet when the others have 
gone and persuades her to give up her 
fancy and come away with him. She yields 
for the moment, but only to steal back 


alone in the moonlight that evening to give 
the awakening kiss. Then follows a love 
dance by Annette and the statue, who re- 
turns her kiss at its close and leads her 
back to his pedestal, where she turns to 
marble in his embrace. The hapless village 
lover discovers her there, and calls his com- 
panions, who stand in awe before the 
miracle. An old priest passes, and they ap- 
peal to him for the soul of their little com- 
rade. All kneel as he raises his hand. in 
invocation. 

Frank Watson, who has worked for a 
number of years in conjunction with Mr. 
Gilbert, has written some especially suc- 
cessful music for this pantomime. The 
dance at the beginning starts out with a 
really Breton swing, and the waltz to which 
the statue dances with his little bride is 
seductively tuneful. 

The dancing of Catherine and Frances 
McDonnell, as Annette and the Statue, was 
delightful, as is always the work of these 
two young artists. Hugh Towne was a 
graceful and persuasive Frangois, and Ed- 
ward Feeley an impressive priest. The 
other members of the cast included Flor- 
ence Englander, Olga sl see and Alta 
Whitman and Harvey Collins, S. H. Ban- 
croft and Paul Hackett. 

Mr. Gilbert believes not only in panto- 
mimic training for all dramatic artists, but 
he has faith in the future of pantomime as 
an art in itself. He maintains that it may 
he carried to a higher artistic perfection 









BOSTON STUDENTS IN POETIC PANTOMIME OF OLD BRETON 








Students of New England Conservatory of Music in “The Statue of Love,” a 


pantomime recently presented in Boston — Inset: 


acted the “Statue” 


than those forms in which speaking or sing- 
ing have part, not only because of the great 
difficulty in presenting a cast of artists who 
have attained complete control of expres- 
sion through vocal color, but because panto- 
mime creates a greater illusion and there- 
fore enters more deeply into the realm of 
the subjective than drama or opera. In 
this he refers particularly to tragedy in 
pantominre, a departure from pantomimic 
traditions, of which Mr. Gilbert was the 
originator in America. In Europe panto- 
mime is inextricably associated with comedy 
and the whited faces, although Mr. Gilbert 
might be called an exponent of the French 
school, having made his most serious study 
of the art in Pavis, he has developed the 
work along these new lines by essays and 
experiments of his own. 

Why can we not express in pantomime, 
he says, anything that we express in life! 
The greatest climaxes in life and conse- 
quently in the drama are expressed almost 
invariably through pantomime. The strong- 
est moments in “Parsifal” are pantomimic 
Bernhardt, Dusé, Mrs. Fiske, all have real- 
ized their most telling effects not in speech 
but in pantomime. One is quite sure to be 
“speechless” in supreme joy, grief, or any 
other phase of emotion. Where words fail, 
attitude is eloquent. Mr. Gilbert ventures 
the suggestion that if Debussy had been 
content merely to prepare his atmospheric 
orchestral score and to allow the actors to 
indicate their story by gesture and body 
work, aided by the superb effects of the 
modern stage in lighting and scenery, a 
more impressive ensemble would have been 
attained in “Pelléas et Mélisande.” In the 
art of pantomime with orchestral interpre- 
tation, he says, lies a field for the young 
composer and dramatist. 

Writing music suitable for pantomime is 
not so simple a matter as it might seem to 
the uninitiated. Pantomimic music, says 
Mr. Gilbert, must be strongly accented, 
rhythmic, and atmospheric. The music of 
the English pantomimes is usually atmos- 
pheric, that of the French school is always 
rhythmic, but to be truly successful it must 
combine these two important elements. 
The actual setting of a pantomime to music 
is a labor of infinite pains and patience. A 
composer cannot take a pantomime libretto 
and write down his music offhand to fit the 
ideas therein expressed. [Every pantomime 
he writes, Mr. Gilbert is obliged to act out 
for his composers not only once, but again 


Frances McDonnell, who 


and again in order that every measure of 
the music may follow and mark the precise 
action it interprets. It is a close, exacting 
work, presenting almost as many subtleties 
as the job of writing verses to ready-made 
music. 

Although the story of “The Statue of 
Love” is entirely an invention of his own, 
Mr. Gilbert is particularly interested in the 
literary and dramatic possibilities of Breton 
legends and traditions. He is at work now 
on a number of pantemimes and plays of 
Brittany, some of which were suggested to 
him by Professor Anatole Le Braz, of the 
great Breton University at Rennes, whose 
efforts to preserve the soul of his country, 
as expressed in folk stories and songs, have 
made him the first avthority on its litera- 
ture and language. It was Le Braz who 


aided Bourgault Ducoudray in_ collect- 
ing the folk songs in his captivating 
“Mélodies Populaires de Basse - Bre- 


tagne.” M. le Braz delivered his fare 
well lecture on Brittany last Sunday at the 
home of Mrs. Jack Gardner, thus termi 
nating his third visit to America, where he 
has done much to foster an interest in the 
Celtic tongue and the Breton spirit. 

Mr. Gilbert followed his pantomime on 
Friday and Saturday evenings by Davies’ 
comedy, “Cousin Kate,” which was very 
creditably played by Nina Gray, Marion 
Feeley, Estelle Rubin, Morandi Bartlett, 
Paul Hackett, Edward McDonnell and 
Phyllis Grey. 

The Friday evening performance was 
under the auspices of the Beneficent Society 
of the New England Conservatory, an or- 
ganization for the protection of talented 
and impecunious students, whose member- 
ship is made up of some of the leading 
Boston families. 





Mme. Eames III in Paris 


Paris, March 12.—Mme. Emma Eames, 
who is ill and confined to the American 
Hospital, where she has had an operation 
performed for stomach trouble, has been 
ordered by her physicians to take a long 
rest, and has been advised that she must 
not attempt to fill any concert engagements 
for six months or a year. Mme. Eames 
was ill during the greater part of her 
American tour, and it was due to her poor 
health that her engagement there was sud 
denly terminated. 


LOUISE HOMER’S FAMOUS 
FAMILY VISITS “‘MONA’”’ 


And the Twins Were, Oh! So Good, 
Until “Gwynn” Martin Made 
Mother “Mona” Cry; Then 


They Boo-hooed, Too 
Broadway, according to Critic W. B 
Chase, of the New York Evening Sun, has 


already found a nickname for Horatio 
Parker’s new opera. As Mme. Homer 
sings the title role, “Mona Louisa” has sug- 


gested itself as appropriate and has been 
adopted. 

At the last dress rehearsal but one of the 
opera Mr. Chase relates that Mrs. 
took advantage of the quiet Sunday morn 
ing to let some of her most famous grand 
family see her in the new heroine’s 


Homer 


opera 


role. For the first time since the almost 


grown-up Louise, Jr., and ine now nine- 
year-old Sydney, Jr., long ago saw their 
mother create the Witch in “Hansel und 
Gretel” it had been decided to break the 
nursery rule that little children should be 
neither seen nor heard av grand opera. 
And as a contralto star is usually cast for 
tragic roles there was another reason why 
the young folks had pretty generally stayed 
at home. Only this time Mrs. Homer was 
to have the prima donna part. The family 
arose in mass, and as it’s a larger family 
than it ever was before it had its own way. 
The young Sydney went with his father, 
while two nurses took the 4-year-old Ho- 
mer twins. 

That little live tame bear cub, which 
plays a part in “Mona’—and baby bruin 
never blinked an eye at posing for the 
flashlight photographers—sat no stiller on 
the stage than did the Homer twins out ‘in 
front. There their eyes shone in the dark. 
For Anne Marie and Katharine Hun had 
promised to be oh! so good. But they 
were tender-hearted little people, especially 
Katharine Hun, for all her strong sounding 
name. When the beautiful Mona seized a 
Roman sword, the children never turned a 
hair; that was no different from ‘Wer 
ther’s” Charlotte domestically cutting bread 
and butter. 3ut then the Roman Gov- 
ernor’s son, Mr. Martin, roughly took the 
sword away and as the curtain fell Mona 
sat down and cried. 

It was enough. The voice of Katharine 
Hun was heard as it arose in a plaintive 
boo-hoo-hoo. Then it became a duet, as 
the less demonstrative Anne Marie joined 
in out of pure sympathy. Only Sydney, 
Jr:, did not weep. And when the second 
act brought the big climax of a Meyer- 
berian “benediction of the poignards,” the 
prima donna’s son voiced a general opinion 
as he said, “Gee, that was a bully fight.” 


Great Barrington Choir Sings Gaul 
Cantata 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MaAss., March 18, 


Under the direction of Herman L. West 
the Congregational Church Choir gave 
Gaul’s Cantata “Ruth” last evening with 
the assistance of Mary Briggs of Pittsfield, 
soprano; Mrs. J. R. McComb, Great Bar 


rington, alto: Mrs. O. C. Bidwell, Great 
Barrington, soprano, and Anthony Reese, 
Boston, Mass. In May the South Berk- 


shire Choral Society, also under the direc- 
tion of Mr. West, will give Coleridge 
Taylor’s ““Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” with 
the assistance of the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra. Another chorus of 100 voices 
from the Searles High School, under Mr 
West, will give the operetta “Sylvia” on 
April rz. a. Sh 
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MAGCENASES IN A MUSIC 


They Are Needed, Declares Otto H. Kahn=-William Watsor : 
Royalty Does Little for Poets—Danger of Indiscreet: Patr 
age of Art in the United States —Possibility of an Heal ' 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 
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Cyuire recently Otto H. Kahn told us, in 

an interview in the New York Times, 
that America was in need of Mecenases for 
its musical and other kinds of art. Amer- 
ica has never felt itself to be well off in 
this respect, and for all its vaunted democ- 
racy, it has, in matters artistic, often cast 
sheep’s eyes at the courts of Europe, 
where the generous maintenance of art and 
artists is supposed to be one of the func- 
tions of princes. But now comes a blow to 
our faith in the existence of such a court- 
ly poet’s paradise, in the declaration of the 
English poet, William Watson, who has 
just said with some bitterness that English 
royalty does little or nothing for literature. 
With the Mecenas only a remembered 
glory of Europe, and only a fancy of the 
future in America, the artist has at last be- 
come a man without a country, so far as 
any support of his art on purely ideal 
grounds is concerned. If the Mzcenas is 
going into universal decline, the outlook 
seems black for the artist. 

Cold-blooded materialists dispose of the 
whole matter by saying that the present is 
not an artistic age, though they fail to peint 
out why the Creator apparently continues 
to feel it his business to send into the world 
souls whose gift is that of art and whose 
passion is that of the ideal. In one way or 
another the world at all times has to ad- 
just itself to the presence of that trouble- 
some being called the artist. Like the poor, 
whom he too often resembles, he is always 
with us, probably for a very good reason. 

The ideal, after the proverbial hare, is 

perhaps the most timid thing in the world. 
With most persons it is easily frightened 
out of existence. At the first necessity of 
choosing between an ideal course and a 
“practical” one, with the prospect of aifh- 
culties arising in the way of the ideal 
course, as is usually the case, they fall back 
upon the visible safety of the practical, 
while the ideal recedes like a guest who dis- 
covers that he is unwelcome. But, on the 
other hand, this same ideal would, in a 
broader sense, seem to be the most per- 
sistent and unconquerable of all things. It 
is scarcely necessary to bring the support 
of argument to the cause of an ideal ten- 
dency in humanity which has held its own 
and thriven against four thousand years 
recorded history of a materialistic world— 
which has, in fact, implanted itself and 
taken root in a world which at one period 
knew nothing higher than brute creation. 

These longer perspectives are not gained, 
their existence is not apt to be thought of, 
by the young person in America who finds 
it hard to live the ideal life, and who thinks 
that some Mezcenas should hasten to the 
rescue of his extraordinary talent. He is 
too impatient with present ambition and de- 
sire to cast a backward glance, and see how 
the ideal in life and in art has gained a 
foothold here or there, how it has changed 
in its own nature, how it has at different 
times had to find a different means of sub- 
sistence, how it has become at different 
times shaken or uprooted or degenerate 
and has had to take second thought about 
its own nature and future course. The last 
hundred years have brought perhaps the 
greatest cataclysms in the world of ideals 
which have ever been known. Ideals 
which had luxuriantly flourished through 
the preceding centuries came to _ over- 
ripeness and decay. New doubts took the 


place of old beliefs in religion, in philo- 
sophy, and the’ arts. 

The winning of independence by America 
was the type, and the prophecy of the new 
order of.thotight... With America the out- 
worn inaieetiede of the old world wére 
to fall, -an-erder built on new ideas 
was to afise -After a hundred years ‘of dif- 
ficult experience we see that his new-world 
achievement did not usher in the millennium 
—especially for artists. In fact, they have 
had a rather worse time of it than before, 
for not only has it been an injury to art, 
in its immediate achievement, to have to 
pass through the crude pioneer years of a 
new civilization, but art has had to suffer 
insult as well from a race of people too 
busy chopping down trees, building rail- 
roads and skyscrapers, to offer it any of 
the courtesies which it is expected that a 
civilized nation will offer to art. It may 
well be that it was necessary that this 
harm should be done artistic perfection in 
the present in order that greater good could 
be done in the future. But meanwhile the 
artist has been a much-snubbed individual. 
Nothing could have been farther from the 
American ideal than the Mezcenas. Just 
now when the American aspirant in art has 
probably taken heart from Mr. Kahn’s 
recommendation of the Mzcenas idea in 
America, it is particularly crushing to learn 
from Mr. Watson that the Mzcenas idea 
is declining in the very place that has been 
its traditional stronghold, namely, with 
royalty. This will give the artist in Amer- 
ica something to think about. 


The Musician Faces New Conditions 


Since this great shake-up has occurred, 
since the birth of democracy has over- 
thrown the monarchial idea to the point 
where even China, long popularly consid- 
ered, with Russia, the archetype of all 
monarchy, is now trying to become a re- 
public, the musician and the artist in gen- 
eral might as well get all the lesson that 
he can out of the matter. He is not going 
to be the gainer by trying to rebuild the 
old world dream. Pretence will get him 
nowhere, however pleasant it may be for 
the moment to envelope oneself in the 
memory of past glories. The idealist, the 
artist, the musician, in America, faces a 
different problem from any that he has 
faced before. He might as well let the 
old world threads drop and look squarely 
at the new problem. 

The outlook is not alluring to the tradi- 
tional aristocrat of culture. It is a rude 
awakening for the artist mind which for 
centuries has been building as its habitation 
a fairy palace of delicate refinements, to find 
itself facing a nation which cares not a 
snap of the fingers for all these subtle 
wonders so hardly wrought. This is one 
of the growing pains of the ideal, this 
agony of separation from that which it has 
loved for so long, this need of wrenching 
itself away from long-wonted surroundings 
and turning itself to new and rougher 
tasks. 

There is in one sense a real value in Mr. 
Kahn’s remark, but there is much of dan- 
ger in it also for that which is deepest and 
truest in the new order of things which 
America is establishing. It is rather dan- 
gerous teaching for the young musicians 
and artists of America to lead them to 
think that they should alt be supported by 
Mecenases. Mr. Kahn was _ presumably 
not thinking of this phase of the matter. 
It is precisely the absence of Mezcenases 
in America that is teaching the American 
artist what he has got to learn. He is 
compelled to look at humanity in the rough 
and to remember the elemental things of 
life which he has long forgotten in the iso- 
lation and protection which fine culture has 
known in other countries in the past. 
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Were the young artist in America relieved 
of this frankly uncomfortable necessity of 
re-explaining and re-understanding him- 
self with reference to ovr rough and demo- 


* 4 & eratic American. civili. ation, which would 
§ 3] be the case.under the “Ma&cenas system, he 
»*4* would fall back in the twinkling of an eye 
y to the individualistic and “aristocratic art 


dreams of the old. world. His call would 
= no longer be to find touch+with his people. 
~He would only stagnate in the pleasures 
of his own backward-looking fancy. <A 
man lives within himself and to himself 
until’-some necessity: drives him into rela- 
tidn with others, and the one who lives 
wholly within himself and who at the same 
time does not share the need of the people 
about him, quickly falls out of sympathy 
with them. What he produces in art will 
mean less and less to others, until finally 
it becomes without value and incomprehen- 
sible to anyone but himself, like the work 
of the painter in Balzac’s “Hidden Master- 
piece.” A Beethoven can live almost as a 
recluse and grow in precisely the opposite 
direction, but Beethoven was a veritable 
Walt Whitman of a democrat, deeply in 
touch with the soul of his people, and as 
great an exception temperamentally and in- 
tellectually among composers as his work is 
among that of other musicians. 


The Danger of Subsidies 


It is likely that almost every gifted and 
successful artist of any kind in America 
will at some time in his career have special 
assistance beyond the earning capacity of 
his art. But what he has got to learn— 
and the more injudicious assistance he re- 
ceives from Mecenases the slower he will 
be in learning it—is that he is not to base 
his scheme of things upon the idea of such 
personal support, but upon giving to his 
work a meaning to an ever greater number 
of people. 

This is the crucial point in the experience 
of the artist mind—making this transition 
from the old-world ideals of Europe to the 
ideals of America—to the universally aris- 
ing ideals of democracy, one might say. 
This is the place where all the ghosts of 
the past rise before the artist and assure 
him in awful tones that if he appeals to 
the popular taste he is on the straight road 
to artistic perdition. This is the crucial 
point in the ideal growth of everyone, 
where he is called upon to burn all his 
bridges behind him, and where his faith in 
the new vision is put to the uttermost test. 

Materially it was just this struggle that 
\merica went through in the Revolutionary 
and the Civil Wars. And now it is going 
through an identical struggle on the in- 
tellectual and artistic plane. There is still 
a widespread fear abroad that art in Amer- 
ica will be wrecked in the shallows of 
democracy. This danger can exist only 
where the artist’s faith in the people is not 
sufficiently great. There is no doubt about 
the immediate reward which our democracy 
gives to writers, artists, musicians, who 
succeed in gratifying the superficial aspect 
of public taste. Those who succeed in this 
way have a very immediate, and more or 
less forceful, argument to bring against the 
course of those who are standing out for 
ideals in their art—and starving. Which- 
ever of these two it is that influences’ the 
other, it is too apt in America to be a case 
of the blind leading the blind. For the man 
who makes the popular appeal does not see 


_art form. 


that there is a much deeper and larger scul 
in the people to be reached if one can but 
find the right means, while the idealist too 
often does not see that he is holding on to 
the wrong ideal, something that served 
very well in some other time and place, but 
which can never come to have any real 
and vital meaning in his own time and 
place. 


The Problem of the Creative Musician 


What America needs in her art, particu- 
larly in her music, is the man who is as 
unswerving an idealist as any of the 
great symphony makers of the past, but who 
at the same time is going to find the peo- 
ple’s shape for the expression of that ideal. 
That is the problem of the creative musi- 
cian in America—not to force some par- 
ticular form of his art belonging perhaps 
to the past, on his people, but to seek out the 
true need of the people, and let his re- 
sponse to that determine the form of his 
art. The musician is too little of a thinker. 
He feels something and he expresses it, and 
that makes a lyrical tone poet. But he 
does not give sufficient attention to the 
transformations which musical art and 
ideals are undergoing in passing from a 
monarchical to a democratic civilization. 
The people are coming to have great musi- 
cal needs in this country. They long since 
created a new and sufficient popular music 
out of their need. That was a superficial 
thing and quickly done. But they have 
deeper musical needs—not individual culti- 
vated Americans, but the whole people— 
which lie deep and which will be as surely, 
even if not as quickly, satisfied. It may be 
that this need will be satisfied in part 
through some distinctive form of national 
music drama. Mr. Kahn has expressed the 
belief that opera is the essentially American 
It may be that the widespread 
need, now rapidly awakening, of finding 
new ways of celebrating our American 
holidays will give rise to a musical develop- 
ment hitherto totally unexpected. Our 
American world of musical art does not 
dream of the strong undercurrent of force 
which is now being felt throughout the 
country in this respect. It does not see the 
great opportunities that are arising, vaster 
than any before, for the creation of a music 
that shall be ideal in the highest sense and 
popular in the broadest. 

One does not want to awaken too quick- 
ly. It is good to spend a little time stretch 
ing and rubbing one’s eyes. So it is ver) 
well, probably, that America does not wak« 
up with a bang to its new ideals and new 
possibilities of realization, but that a stead, 
change is going on which will bring us t 
a time ere long when we will be astonishec 
to see how. musty some traditions look 
that we are still clinging to, and equally 
astonished at the simplicity of the achieve 
ment of a now seemingly impossible idea! 
democratic musical art. 

Whether his ideals be old or new, th 
idealist in art will havea hard enough tin: 
of it anyway, and will be profoundly thank 
ful for anything which some Mezcenas may 
do for him or his cause. It may be neces 

sary that Mzcenases shall step in in s Ne 
secondary capacity before even the music 

prophet of democracy shall have com Diet: te “ 
his work. But the wise artist in America 
will find his own way to go, and will tak: 
his Mecenases somewhat casually, al 
though truly thankfully, as they appear. 
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CONSOLO AIDS IN 
KNEISEL CONCERT 


A Beethoven-Haydn-Tschaikowsky 
Program with Pianist Sharing 
Honors 


Once more it rained and once more the 
Kneisels played to a capacity house, or 
rather ballroom in the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on Tuesday evening of last week. The 
February concert was played with clear 
skies overhead, but Pluvius could hardly 
allow such un-Kneisel-like weather to occur 
twice in succession. Mr. Kneisel adhered this 
time to a two-third classic program, giving 
Beethoven’s Quartet in B Flat Major, op. 
130, a Haydn Quartet in C and the Tschai- 
kowsky Trio in A Minor, op. 50, in which 
Ernesto Consolo was the assisting artist. 

To the student of chamber music the 
later quartets of Beethoven must always 
remain somewhat of a puzzle; after op. 18 
and 59, fresh even if some of the first 
mentioned opus are slightly youthful, one 
is not only surprised but baffled at the di- 
rectly opposite character of the few late 
quartets. The first movement of the B Flat 
work, op. 130, is hopelessly lacking in mel- 
odic ideas and wanders on and on, in free 
style, to be sure, but without that direct- 
ness of utterance which we look for in 
Beethoven. The other movements are bet- 
ter, the Alla dansa tedesca, charming, with- 
out being notable, and the short Presto. 
The gem of the work is, however, the 
familiar Cavatina-Adagio molto espressivo, 
in which there were displayed both warmth 
and color by the four artists. 

Mr. Consolo, an artist always welcome 
by discriminating music-lovers, gave a 
magnificent reading of the Tschaikowsky 
Trio with Messrs. Kneisel and Willeke. 
The Italian pianist, whom New Yorkers 
have at least heard a few times this sea- 
son, though these were not half enough, is 
one of the few soloists, with Bauer, Gabril- 
owitsch and Goodson, who can adapt them- 
selves to chamber music. Mr. Consolo en- 
ters wholly into the spirit of what he is 
playing, whether it be Beethoven, Brahms, 
Martucci, Sgambati, D’Indy or what not; 
the piano part of the great Russian’s trio 1s 


one that has brought many to grief, but 
Mr. Consolo handled it with consummate 
artistry. His tone was rich and of singing 
quality and each passage was made clear 
and well defined. There was enthusiasm 
shown after each movement and Mr. Con- 
solo shared the applause with Messrs. 
Kneisel and Willeke, whose playing was 
considerably more temperamental than 
usual. 

In spite of the splendid performance one 
can hardly call the work great chamber 
music. Tschaikowsky has become popular 
through his contrived effects, many of 
them remarkable; the national twang in his 
music has also been a factor in winning the 
approval of many. This work, written as a 
tribute to the memory of Nicholas Rubin- 


stein, is elegiac as far 2s-the first and last 
sections are concerned. In the second 
movement we find a theme, none too dig- 
nified, and a set of variations; a number 
of them are clever, but the one marked 
Tempo di Valse is as banal as many other 
things in Tscnaikowsky, notably two other 
valse movements, the one from the Fifth 
Svmphony and that from the Serenade for 
Strings, op. 48. This is ballet music and 
though it pleases the ear of the musically 
uninitiated, it makes one wonder whether 
Tschaikowsky’s sense of the fitting was as 
well developed as it might. have been. 

A rarely heard C Major Quartet of 
Haydn was brilliantly done and brought 
the next to the last evening of the series 


to a close. A. W. K. 





REPRODUCES PLAYING OF 
WORLD’S NOTED PIANISTS 


M. E. Burnham Conducts Unique 
Demonstrations at Welte- 
Mignon Studios 


Interesting programs of piano music are 
given semi-weekly at the studios of the 
Welte Artistic Player Piano Co., at No. 
273 Fifth avenue, New York, being pre- 
sented on the Welte-Mignon, a type of 
automatic piano which reproduces actual 
interpretations by contemporary masters of 
the pianoforte. 

These recitals are invariably well at- 
tended and are conducted by M. E. Burn- 
ham, a protégé of Bertha Baur, directress 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
Mr. Burnham was a scholarship pupil of 
that institution and studied pianoforte un- 
der Theodore Bohlmann. 

The programs for these recitals are care- 
fully arranged, much thought being given 
to the formation of a series of recitals re- 
vealing in chronological order the contrast- 
ing characteristics of the greatest pianists 
in the world. 

The liveliest interest has been evinced 
by the discriminating audiences that gather 
at this studio, in listening to the differing 
interpretations of the same compositions, 
as played by several artists and reproduced 
through the medium of the Welte-Mignon; 
and the variations in touch, phrasing and 
pedal effects thus shown in the work of the 
virtuosi are noted appreciatively. 

Through the medium of this instrument 
the characteristics of the art of. a Pade- 
rewski, a Hofmann or a Carrefio are pre- 
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served and reproduced with absolute ac- 
curacy. 

The entire scheme for th. season’s series 
of recitals at this studio has been worked 
out by Mr. Burnham with great care and 





M. E. Burnham, a Graduate of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music 


with particular reference to presenting 
well-balanced programs that shall have dis- 
tinct educational value. The Welte-Mig- 
non is used in such famous schools as the 
London Conservatory, the Imperial Con- 
servatory of Music, Vienna, the Royal Con 
servatory, Budapesth, and other large edu- 
cational institutions. 


Miss Cottlow Assists Oberlin Musical 
Union in Concert 

OBERLIN, O., March 21.—Augusta Cott- 
low, the charming American pianist, was 
the assisting artist at the mid-Winter con- 
cert of the Oberlin Musical Union. Six 
pleasing numbers were sung a capella by 
the large chorus, after which Miss Cottlow 
and the Oberlin Conservatory Orchestra 
played Liszt’s Concerto in A Major, which 
was received with great enthusiasm. Miss 
Cottlow also assisted in Beethoven’s Choral 
Fantasie for Piano, Chorus and Orchestra. 
Three numbers, sung by the chorus, were 
the other selections on the program. 


Dippel Going to ’Frisco to Arrange for 
Opera There 

Andreas Dippel, director of the Chicago 
Opera Company, began a trip to San 
Francisco following the close of the Chi- 
cago company’s season Saturday in Balti- 
more and Washington. While in San 
Francisco he will meet with the directors 
of the new opera house there to complete 
arrangements for the Chicago company’s 
season of opera in that city next year. 


NEW YORK’S BRAHMS 
FESTIVAL NEXT WEEK 


Four Concerts by Symphony So- 
ciety and Oratorio Chorus 
at Carnegie Hall 


The Brahms Festival, at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, comprising four concerts be- 
ginning March 25, is expected to rank as 
one of the most important musical events 
of the season. 

The full strength of the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York, numbering eighty-seven 
orchestral players, under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch, and of the Oratorio So- 
ciety, with its 250 singers, led by Frank 
Damrosch, will be enlisted, together with 
soloists of the first rank, including Mme. 
Matzenauer, the German contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera House; Efrem Zim- 
balist, the Russian violinist; Wilhelm 
Bachaus, whose pianoforte playing has been 
enthusiastically commended during this, his 
first visit to America; Hamilton Earle, an 
English baritone, and Florence Hinkle, 
one of the most admired concert sopranos 
now before 'the public. 

Long’ as it is since Brahms’s music first 
gained a hearing in this country, and 
deeply as itis appreciated, there has not 
heretofore been a series of concerts de- 
voted to a comprehensive exposition of this 
composer in his several aspects, as a writer 
of, orchestral works, choral compositions 
and songs. 


FANNING IN MISSISSIPPI 





Program of Wide Range Is Sung De- 
lightfully by Baritone 


LAUREL, Miss., March 9.—One of the 
most delightful events of the present musi- 
cal season here took place on March 7 
when Cecil Fanning, the baritone, and H. 
B. Turpin, pianist, were presented in re- 
cital by Mrs. P. A. and W. B. Rogers. 
These artists had been heard in Laurel two 
years ago, and their return was eagerly 
looked for. Mr. Fanning first sang the air 
from Grétry’s Richard Cceur de_ Lion,” 
which he followed by four songs in Ger- 
man, by Schubert, Hermann and Loewe, 
and then gave two old English folksongs. 

“Mammy’s Song,” written for Mr. Fan- 
ning by Harriet Ware, won enthusiastic 
approval. His other songs by American 
composers included Caleb Lacy’s setting of 
Ruth McEnery Stuart’s “My Rose,” Sidney 
Ilomer’s “The Last Leaf,” Marshall Ker- 
nochan’s setting of Kipling’s “Smuggler’s 
Song,” and Charles S.. Burnham’s “Come, 
Let Me Dive Into Thine Eyes,” Barry 
Cornwall. 

“A Dream,” by Ellen Wright, was the re 
maining selection on the regular program, 
but the popular baritone graciously sang a 
number of encores and requests, of which 
the “Vision Fugitive,” from ‘“Hérodiade,” 
was given a delightful delivery. Mr. Tur 
pin’s accompanying was most artistic. 





Wagner’s House to Be Used by Kaiser 


ZuricH, March 10.—Villa Wesendonck, 
once the residence of Richard Wagner, will 
be occupied by Kaiser Wilhelm when he 
visits here next September. 


\ new symphony by Jean Sibelius is to 
be introduced in England at the next Bir- 
mingham Festival. 
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Berta orena 


Wins New Triumphs as Sieglinde and 
Brunnhilde—New York Critics 


Unanimous in Her Praise 





New York “Press”—Though the performance of “Walkuere” last week, 
which attracted almost as large a crowd as the wonderful prelude of the “Ring,” 
fell a little short of the perfection attained in “Rheingold,” there was an impas- 
sioned fervor and enthusiasm in the playing of the orchestra under Hertz’s com- 
pelling baton that went far toward obliterating from memory occasional flaws 
in the ensemble. Inspired, too, seemed to be the endeavors of most of the 
singers, keyed to a pitch of extraordinary intensity. It was Berta Morena, how- 
ever, as Steglinde, who furnished the greatest surprise, surpassing all her pre- 
vious efforts in a way which was entirely unexpected. 


It would be difficult to set forth in full all the histrionic detail with which 
that extraordinary singing actress composed her portrayal of Sieglinde—to 
enumerate the thousand and one flashes of imagination with which she illumined 
an impersonation that despite its elaboration seemed always spontaneous, always 
the immediate result of genuine emotional impulse. Every word she uttered was 
underscored with significant dramatic and poetic meaning, every situation in 
which she figured was interpreted and intensified by her visualized comment. 
Time and again, indeed, her facial play as a mere listener; her attitudes of 
eagerness, of attention or absorption during periods of silence; the feeling of 
joy or sorrow, of despair or elation, of timidity or passionate abandonment, 
which she conveyed, brought home far more poignantly what her associates tried 
to express objectively than their own words. 


How wonderfully, for example, Morena mirrored in her mien and action 
Sieglinde’s pride, glory and exaltation at beholding Siegmund, the hero of 
Wotan’s prophecy. drawing with mighty arm from the giant ash the fatal sword! 
How picturesque and thrilling in its effect was her flight through the wide-open 
portals of Hunding’s home, supported by her brother; how deeply touching her 
entrance in the second act; how perfect in its realism her swooning when 
Sieglinde falls limp in Siegmund’s arms; how tense and exciting the frenzied 
search for her protector, now gone to meet Hunding; how pathetic the dazed 
awakening, when Briinnhilde lifts her from the ground and drags her yielding 
figure away from danger; how radiant her joy in the last act when Wotan’s 
daughter gives her the shattered pieces of Nothung and tells her she will be the 
mother of Siegfried! Yet those were only a few revelations of Morena’s con- 
summate art. 


“Tribune”’—Mme. Morena was in good voice and gave a truly beautiful 
picture of the awakening Briinnhilde. 


New York “American”—Berta Morena made an alluring and delightful 
picture as Briinnhilde. She sang her part in the great love scene, after her 
awakening, with freedom and at times with flaming rhapsody. 


“Press”—-Yesterday afternoon’s repetition in the Metropolitan Opera 
House of “Siegfried”—the third matinee in the special production Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza is giving of Wagner’s immortal “Ring of the Nibelung’’—introduced to 
New Yorkers in the title role Heinrich Hensel, substituted at the eleventh hour 
for Burrian, who was suddenly taken ill, and revealed once more the extraor- 
dinary interpretative art of Berta Morena, lavished on the rdéle of the awaken- 
ing Briinahilde. 











““MESSIAH” IMPRESSIVELY 


GIVEN IN WILKES-BARRE 


Local Chorus and Noted Soloists in 
Splendid Production of Oratorio 
—Other Local Events 


WmLKes-Barre, Pa., March 16.—This mu- 
sical city, which, since the break-up of the 
old Oratorio Sotiety fifteen years ago has 
heard but little in this line, rallied with an 
audience of 2,000 on March 12 to hear a 
chorus of 300 and orchestra of forty in 
“The Messiah.” The conductor was the 
veteran oratorio leader, Dr. D. J. J. Mason. 
The chorus was recruited de novo, and yet 
it sang like a veteran organization, with a 
fine rich tone body, well balanced. The 
soloists were Grace Kerns, Mildred Potter, 
W. H. Pagdin and Gilbert Wilson, who 
shared honors as to nicety of enunciation 
in the recitative texts, and for that matter 
in accuracy of tonal intervals. Large ac- 
claim greeted Miss Kerns and Miss Potter 


in the familiar and beloved arias, and their 
work was as capable and lovely an episode 
as has ever been heard in this great work. 

Both the Concordia and the Musical Art 
Societies are at work on their Spring con- 
cert programs, which mark their highest 
achievement of the year. The schemes to 
be presented will be practically new. The 
St. Cecilia Society has been heard once and 
is still at work for a late Spring concert. 

It is expected that there will be two more 
organ recitals at the Irem Temple before 
the Spring is too far advanced. The first 
one, given by Dr. Wolle of Bethlehem, 
proved so great an attraction that demands 
have been made for more. This beautiful 
organ has never been fully exploited with 
programs from imported organists. The 
result of a weekly series by local organists 
worked fairly well one season, but interest 
flagged the second season. 

The season has been poorer than usual 
in the number of concerts, although local 
music has been generous. The two Welsh 
male choruses, the Masons and the Gwents, 
entered the contest at the recent Scranton 
Eisteddfod, but were beaten by a Scranton 
chorus of unusual brilliance and _ ability. 
The singing of the three male choruses was 
perhaps the best that has ever been heard 
in this section at an Eisteddfod competi- 
tion. 

Church music has hardly shown improve- 
ment this season. It has seemed to be a 
lethargic year. The First Presbyterian 
choir of Kingston has lost its eager, re- 
sourceful conductor, Dr. Lake, which is a 
blow to general musical interests. Dr. Lake 
found his professional work too engrossing 
to spare the time for choral drill. This 
volunteer choir, with professional quartet, 
has in the last three years done no less 
than twenty concerted works in addition 
to its regular régime. At the First Method- 
ist Church Mr. Litch has organized and 
used in addition to the solo quartet an an- 
tiphonal vested choir. At Central M. E. 
Church Dr. Schofield has been bringing up 
a better standard of choral work and his 
Easter preparations bespeak a fine spirit 
among his singers. At certain other of the 
leading churches there has been a falling 
off from former standards. The St. Ste- 
phen’s choir is neither in the character of 
its treble soloists or the treble voice quality 
so good as it has been, nor is the ensemble 
of the choir up to the mark of certain past 
years. The choir will give Dubois’s “Seven 
Last Words” on Good Friday, with trump- 
ets and tympani added to organ accompani- 
ment. 

St. Nicholas has secured an energetic and 
experienced leader in W. J. Goeckel, for- 
merly prominent in musical affairs at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the writer 
of that institution’s most popular student 
songs. Mr. Goeckel has been for years a 
member of Concordia and at times assist- 
ant conlrctor and accompanist. 





Gabrielle Chapin Makes Début in Opera 


Reports from Italy indicate that Ga- 
brielle Chapin, a young American singer, 
who made her début in the early part of 
January on the oper ratic stage in Mondovi, 
in “La Sonnambula,” won a signal success. 
Since then she has sung in various cities 
in Piedmont in the old Italian répertoire, 
increasing her success at every appear- 
ance. She studied with Maestro Vincenzo 
Lombardi. 


Yiddish Grand Opera in London for 
25 Cents 


Lonpon, March 12.—The Temple The- 
ater, in which grand opera and theatrical 
productions will be given at prices ranging 
from twenty-five cents to one dollar, opens 
Saturday night with a performance of 
“Rigoletto” in Yiddish. Other operas to 
be performed are “Faust,” “Aida” and 
“Samson et Dalila.” 





Edmond 


Clement 


The Famous French Tenor 








—Copyright Dupont 


New Triumphs Won as 
“Werther,” “Faust” 
and “‘Des Grieux”’ 


Boston Advertiser.—\I. Clément 
has never been in better voice than 
he was last night. In _ action, 
enunciation, lyric and dramatic sing- 
ing, his work was something to re- 
member. It was he who carried a 
rather slow opera to absolute suc- 
cess. We have spoken of two of 
his numbers, but his work in the 
third act was something to dwell 
upon lovingly. One could not im- 
agine a more ideal “Werther.” 

Although there were many re- 
calls, the audience was not as en- 
thusiastic as M. Clément’s great 
work warranted. 


Boston Post.—At least Mme. 
Brozia remained in the picture, and 
the “Faust” of Mr. Clément did 
much to achieve the rest, though 
Mr. Clément’s performance was 
rather an admirable fulfilling of 
traditions than a pronouncedly in- 
dividual piece of work. The ap- 
plause which broke when his 
“Salut, Demeure chaste et pure’ 
was concluded was only one of 
a number of similar occasions 
throughout the evening. 


Boston American.—Edmond Cle- 
ment was in better voice than he 
has been so far this season. He 
was a fine figure of a “Faust,” a 
man of dignity and nobility. His 
singing in the Garden scene was a 
feast of art, so exquisitely did he 
shade and phrase the luscious mu- 
sic of the tenor. If we could only 
have the art of Clément coupled 
with the voice of Caruso. 


Boston Journal. — Clément’s 
“Faust,” like that of Dalmoreés last 
season, was a masterly effort. It 
was not the “Faust” of the golden 
voice, but a masterpiece of art, 
with fine dramatic lines and with 
a vocal expertness that did not 
flinch even before the high C in 
the garden scene. 


Advertiser.—It is doubly worth 
reviving when one has Edmond 
Clément for a “Des Grieux.” This 
admirable singer took the honors 
of the performances during the 
first year the opera was in the 
company’s répertoire, even at the 
single performance when Miss 
Garden was the “Manon.” Again 
last evening he delighted by his 
art as a singer, the sureness of his 
acting and the perfection of his 
liction. 
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INTERVIEWING THE INTERVIEWER 


Carl Van Vechten, Assistant Music Editor of the New York “‘Times,” 
Gets a Taste of His Own Medicine—-Mary Garden the Ideal 
‘Interviewee ’’? with Josef Hofmann a Good Second 











“Josef Hofmann is another artist who is 
weary 


“AM | being interviewed ?” 

Carl Van Vechten, the assistant 4 
music editor of the New York Times, 
looked a bit nonplussed as he said it, but, 
nevertheless, heroically took upon himself 
an ordeal which he had often inflicted upon 


other helpless mortals. 

Mr. Van Vechten was put through this 
journalistic third degree beside the whiz- 
zing elevators on one of the floors of the 
Times Building. “I ought to know how to 
be interviewed,” he admitted, “because I 
have been watching other people submit to 
it for five years. 

“Mary Garden is, of course, the ideal ‘in- 
terviewee. She has the knack of saying 
printable things, and in fifteen minutes 
conversation with her one can get enough 
material for a two-column story. Further- 
more, she will always stand by what she 
has said, as long as she is quoted correctly. 
Not so very long ago | wrote an interview 
with Miss Garden which was somewhat 
sensational, but she absolutely refused to 
deny anything that she had said. Another 
newspaper man told Miss Garden, ‘You 
shouldn’t have said all those things. If | 
had been interviewing you I wouldn’t have 
printed them; | would have protected you.’ 
‘Yes,’ answered Miss Garden; ‘that is just 
why I| will never let you interview me.’ 

“Sometimes | have had _ conversations 
with Miss Garden without the least idea of 
gathering a story, but she would tell so 
many interesting facts that | would ask, 
‘Do you mind if I print some of this?’ 
And she would invariably consent. 

“As a general rule it is more difficult to 
interview someone whom you know well 
than a perfect stranger. In the latter case 
you are not trying to be on your guard all 
the time, and the result is that the person 
who is being interviewed talks more natur- 
ally.” 

Mr. Van Vechten has had an excellent 
opportunity to learn the interviewing pecu- 
liarities of the people in the music world, 


delight to the interviewer,” he 

















Carl Van Vechten, Who Interviews Mu- 
sical Personages for the New York 
“Times’—Snapshot Taken in Paris 


continued. “He has such a fund of original 
as he has practically all of that work to do ideas on all sorts of subjects that he is 
on the Times, since Richard Aldrich now very good ‘copy.’ 

limits his activities to the critical reviews “The most strenuous time I ever had in 
and the Sunday article on music. getting an interview was with Chaliapine, 
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the Russian basso, at the time when he left 
this country in disgust. His diatribe on 
America was newsy enough to win a place 
on the first page of the papér, but the ac- 
tual interview consumed all the time from 
eleven o'clock one morning to one at night. 
Chaliapine is a voracious eater and often 
has to be called away from the table when 
it is nearly time for him to sing. On this 
particular day he spent most of his time 
eating, and I simply had to follow him 
from one meal to another until he had de- 
livered himself of all the thoughts whicli 
were on his mind. When once he had 
spoken, however, he maintained his position 
just as he had stated it in the interview.” 

It was at the University of Chicago that 
Mr. Van Vechten first became interested 
in musical affairs, being a subscriber to the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra concerts 
while he was in college. “I gained a prac- 
tical knowledge of opera as a super in the 
various performances given in Chicago,” 
explained the Times writer. “Il remember 
particularly playing the thinking part of the 
Cardinal in ‘Tosca.’ It was good experi- 
ence for a writer on operatic affairs—see- 
ing how things are done behind the scenes. 
Of course, we had to pay for the privilege 
of ‘suping, but | made friends with the 
stage manager, and he used to let me watch 
the opera from the front after I had fin- 
ished my duties as a super-man.” 

Played in Sonata Recitals 

During his college course Mr. Van Vech- 
ten used to play in sonata recitals with a 
Chicago violinist. “That is as far as I 
ever went toward becoming a professional 
musician,’ he declared. “My first few 
years after, ! left college were spent as a 
reporter on the Chicago American. Such 
musical news as the policy of the paper 
demanded was ‘covered’ by me. Finally I 
got the New York fever, so I pulled up 
stakes and came to look for a job in the 
big city. 

“I didn’t know a soul in the New York 
newspaper game. As it happened, the 
Broadway Magazine was looking for some 
one to write in a hurry an article on the 
Strauss ‘Salome,’ which was to be pro- 
duced that season. My newspaper training 
made me available in this speed contest, 
and | was set at the task of preparing the 
article in two days. There was no material 
in the libraries bearing on this new opera 
and | was in a quandary as to how to get 
the information. Fortunately, Dr. Otto 
Neitzel was in America lecturing on 
‘Salome, and he gave me a lot of points. 
Olive Fremstad, who was to create the 
name part, was very kind in helping me 
with interesting sidelights on the Strauss 
heroine, and, with this aid, | was able to 
turn out the article in the desired time, 
with each page literally rushed to press as 
I wrote it. 

“After that I continued making the 
rounds of the newspaper offices in the hope 
that something would turn up. When the 
Hammerstein opera began it was necessary 
for the Times to have a man help Mr. 
Aldrich ‘cover’ the two opera houses, and 
they asked me if I could write about music. 
I told them that | would write about that 
or baseball, or any old thing, so I was put 
to work. 

The Monday Interview 


“The regular Monday interview with 
some musical person was an idea of mine 
which was readily accepted, as such a fea- 
ture was desirable on a day which is lack- 
ing in news material. As an interviewer I 
am merely stenographic, for | have never 
had the knack of making people say inter- 
esting things in print when their actual 
conversation was otherwise. In _ cases 
where a person makes a radical statemem 
[ try to qualify it somewhat, for simple 
remarks at times look very different in 
print. My only interviewing languages are 


English and French. As to interviewing 
through an interpreter—excuse me!” 

In addition to his musical work, Mr. Van 
Vechten covers many of the dramatic per- 
fermances, especially the musical comedies. 
He keeps in close touch with all the sources 
of musical news, is a familiar figure at all 
events in the music world, and has a large 
acquaintance among the profession. In his 
personality the young writer is a type of 
the vigorous college graduate with a sane 
outlook on life in general, and musical 
affairs in particular. 

“How do I like being interviewed? It 
isn’t such an unpleasant sensation, after 
all,’ he said as he finally succeeeded in 
beating a retreat to the editorial — 
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PITTSBURGH MOZART CLUB 
PRESENTS ROSSINI OPERA 


New York Artists and Local Soloists, 
with Mr. McCollum’s Chorus, Sing 


“Moses in Egypt” Admirably 

PittspurGH, March 15.—The Mozart 
Club gave its third concert of the season 
Thursday night, when it presented Ros- 
sini’s opera, “Moses in Egypt,” under the 
direction of James P. McCollum. This 
was the first hearing of the work in Pitts- 
burgh and the audience was delighted. 

The soloist was Mrs. Caroline Hudson- 
Alexander, who sang’ the principal so- 
prano role Anais in place of Florence Hin- 
kle, who, on account of illness, was pre- 
vented from appearing. Zillan, contralto, 
was sung by Mildred Potter; Sinals by 
Emma _ Bingler-Wolfe, a Pittsburgh  so- 
prano, and Agron, the principal tenor 
parts, by Alfred D. Shaw and Paul Alt- 
house. The role of Moses was in the 
hands of William Beard, basso, of Chi- 
cago, while the parts of Ophis, Pharaoh 
and /siris were sung by A. J, Elliott, Ed- 
ward Napier and I. Kay Myers, of Pitts- 
burgh. Mrs. Alexander is no stranger here, 
and sang to splendid advantage, although 
she had but a few days to rehearse her part. 
She was accorded a flattering reception. 
The other singers acquitted themselves in a 
manner entirely satisfying. The accompa- 
niments were played by Pittsburgh musi- 


cians, Miss Pritchard presiding at the 
piano. : 
Ruth Thoburn, a_ Pittsburgh violinist, 


who recently gained quite a widespread 
reputation as an artist, gave a splendid re- 
cital last week with Dr. Reginald Little as 


the assisting artist. Some of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s latest compositions, 
including “Little Firefly,” were played. 


Com 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


M. H. HANSON 


announces the sensational 
engagement for a brief 
American tour 


JAN’Y, FEB’Y, MARCH, 1913 


of 
The Famous Pianist 


PROF. 


Max Pauer 


Director Stuttgart Conservatory 


DATES NOW BEING BOOKED 























De PACHIMANN 


1 West 34th Street, 
THE BALDWIN PIANO USED 


SEASON 1911-12 


Of All the Great Pianists 
the Most Unique 


VLADIMIR 


Management: 


QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL AGENCY 


New York 























EVAN WILLIAMS 








TENOR 


Management: QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





CONCERTS, 


co NTRALTO ORATORIO, PECITALS 


Management: The Quinian international Musical Agency Successors 
te the Wolfsoha Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, Sew York 


‘tM WERRENRATH 


BARITONE 


QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
(Successors to Wolfsohn Bureau) 
1 West 34th Street, New York City 
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GIACOMO 


GINSBURG 


BARITONE 


Available for Recitals, 
erts Opera 


When Ginsburg’s magnifi- 
cent voice resounded he 
vanquished all hearts and 
ij ears in the hall by his fine 
i art.— New York Staats- 
Zeitung, June 27, 1911. 


Management 

| ADOLPHE STERNBERG 

606 W. 115 St., New York 

Telephone, 7399 Columbus 

* 7 Voice Culture, Address 
' 606 W. 115 Street 








IRENE 


ARMSTRONG 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio— Recitals 
Address: 539 West 112th Street, New. York 


mm, FRANK X. DOYLE 


TENOR 
|} Oratorio — Concert — Recital 


) Personal Address: ‘‘Chateaux du Parc’’ 

/ Vanderbilt Ave. and Park Place 

*Pl.one, Prospect 7055 Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Manag'm't: KUESTER & oe 
371 Fulton Street. Brooklyn, N 


AGNES 


KIMBALL 


Dramatic Soprano 
ORATORIO—CONCER T—RECITAL 


Hotel Grenoble, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Tel, 909 Columbus 


Studio Hall 


Accommodations for teachers 
and musicians 
Studios, recital halls, reception 
rooms. Inspection invited 


50 East 34th Street 
NEW YORK 


CLIFFORD 


CAIRNS 


Basso Cantante 


Management: 
wiptter R. Anderson, 5 West 38th St.. ow r York 


CHARLES — 7 


KITCHELL 


TENOR 


Personal Address: 176 W. 8ist St. Tel. 9964 
Management Haensel & Jones, 1 E. 42d St., New pers 


tucy MARS 


SOPRANO 


CONCERT :: RECITAL :: ORATORIO 
Management: QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


‘GIDEON 


LECTURE RECITALS 
Gomposer, Organist, Accompanist, Coach 
Bromley Court Cambridge, Mass. 


LEARNED 


CONTRALTO try 208 w, 1090 3... ¥ 
Mme. a 


GOLDIE 


Veice Culture 13@ West 9ist Street 
Recitals, Concerts NEW YORK 


RUDOLPH ENGBERG 


BASSO CANTANTE 
"Phone, Lincoln, 453 
4654 WRIGHTWOOD AVE., 


Leontine de Ahna 


CON TRALTO— Conoert—Reecltal—instruotien 
Teacher ef Voice Culture at the Inetitute of Muelcal Art 
RESIDENCE STUDIO HOTEL ENDICOTT, NEW YORK 
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LONDON AND THE SPALDING CASE 





What the Editor of London 


‘Musical News” 


Thinks About the 


Advertiser Who Makes Impossible Demands Upon the Publisher 


[Editorial in the London ‘‘Musical News’’] 
**S: AVE me from my friends!’ 

This ejaculation, cynica) as it may 
seem, has often been uttered in all fervour 
of sincerity because of some well-meant 
but injudicious action on the part of a 
man’s soi-disant friends. Judging from a 
number of Musicat America to hand, Al- 
bert Spalding must almost be inclined to 


‘regret that he ever had a father. Mr. 


Spalding, jun., is a young violinist possess- 
ing undoubted talent, though not to the 
extent that possibly he thinks; Mr. Spald- 
ing, sen., is a wealthy manufacturer of 
sporting goods, who acknowledges that he 
is no musician, but claims to be a business 
man. Very naturally he thinks highly of 
his son, beside whom he considers that 
Kreisler, Kubelik and Macmillen are not 
worthy of mention, and he has devoted a 
portion of his means to advertising Master 
Albert pretty extensively in the papers, in- 
cluding Musica AMERICA, 

Being a business man, he expects, in his 
own phrase, when he pays for goods to 
have them delivered; in other words, be- 


cause a paper accepts advertisements from 
or on behalf of an artist, it is to print in 
its columns nothing but praise. 

It must not be imagined that this state- 
ment is too crudely expressed; Mr. Spald- 
ing waited upon the editor of Musica. 
AMERICA and affirmed in set terms that he 
expected him to excise anything that might 
derogate from the eminence upon which 
Albert Spalding’s friends placed him. It 
was no use publishing a column of praise if 
the critic wound up by saying that the 
artist had not yet arrived at maturity. In 
the end the editor closed the account and 
sent a cheque to Mr. Spalding for the bal- 
ance standing to his credit. 

We rejoice to think that Musica. AMER- 
icA took this decided stand on behalf of 
journalistic dignity and independence. 
There are some papers in America which 
would not have done so. The value of 
opinions expressed in a newspaper depends 
not only on the ability of the man who 
utters them, but on the integrity of the 
journal which prints them. No venial paper 
can impose on the public for long, and it is 
bad business trying to buy its good opinion. 
In fact, Mr. Albert Spalding’s talents are, 
we believe, sufficiently marked to ensure 
him an honourable position if only his 
friends will give him a square chance. Un- 
fortunately that is just what, in their mis- 
taken zeal, they will not do. As the Amer- 
ican editor told Mr. Spalding, sen.: “The 
trouble with your son is that you, his 
mother, and his friends burn incense before 
him all the time, and tell him he’s the 
greatest thing that ever happened!” This 
is absolutely the case. We have a vivid 
recollection of the preposterous puffing that 


attended the young man’s appearance in 
Europe a few years ago, and anyone curious 
enough to search back numbers of Musical 
News will find that we ridiculed at the time 
the silly attempts of his friends to “boost” 
him, to use the Transatlantic phrase. 

Mr. Spalding, sen., attacked Musica 
AMERICA because, as he confessed, “We 
cannot go to the critics of the daily papers 
and try to fix them. They would throw us 
out. So we have to look to the musical 
papers.” He did not speak without reason, 
for a friend of his had gone to the critic 
of the Boston Transcript, who “got mad” 
and said: “Do you think old man Spalding 
can force his son down the public throat 
with his money?” Apparently “old man 
Spalding” does think so, but the method is 
so fatuous that we are not inclined to re- 
pose implicit confidence in his assertion 
that he is a business man. Let him cease 
from dry-nursing his offspring, and allow 
the young man to fight his own battles. It 
is the only way for an artist to succeed. 


Artists and Criticism 


Mr. Spalding is not the only person who 
has found fault with Musicat AMERICA. 
Leo Slezak, the Czech tenor, recently made 
his début on the concert stage in New 
York, and the above paper not only put in 
a report, but also reprinted the critiques 
which had appeared in the various dailies, 
both favourable and the reverse. The 
singer took this in ill part and charged the 
journal with having gone out of its way to 
pick out unfavourable notices—a charge 
which was easily disproved—and with hav- 
ing been actuated by malice because a suf- 
ficiently large order for advertising had not 
heen secured. He offered to advertise his 
concerts provided all unfavourable mention 
were excluded. To such a proposal a de- 
cent paper could return but one answer. 
The editor retorted that Mr. Slezak had 
not money enough to secure a single line 
of advertising, adding that the paper would 
continue to treat him as an artist of the 
first rank, hut with limitations in the con- 
cert field. 

This desire for praise, and nothing but 
praise; is common in the musical world; 
perhaps it is the artistic temperament which 
leads to a distorted view of the artist’s im- 
portance and causes even the mildest criti- 
cism to be regarded sometimes as a mali- 
cious libel. It ought to be evident that 
encomiums unleavened by discrimination 
are one-sided and of no artistic value; they 
will never make a singet or player a better 
performer. Judicious, sincere and well-in- 
formed criticism is a wholesome corrective 
to inordinate vanity and egotism. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to charge critics 
with being prejudiced or malicious, but the 
very virulence of the charges sometimes 
made against them is the best possible 
tribute to the value attached to their opin- 
ions. It is very certain that if newspapers 
and critics were to follow the prevalent 
fashion and to strike, their detractors 
would be the first to cry out. They dread 
nothing so much as being ignored! 





Gadski and Shattuck in White House 
Musicale 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16.—An- 


other delightful musicale was enjoyed at 
the White House last evening, at which 
Johanna Gadski and Arthur Shattuck were 
the artists. Gadski’s numbers included 
operatic selections and songs, sung in her 
majestic and finished style. Mr. Shattuck 
won appreciation for his classic interpreta- 
tion of various composers. Richard Hage- 
mann was the accompanist. The musicale 
was preceded by a dinner for select guests. 
Mrs. Taft has shown herself a lover of 
classic music in its most artistic form, the 
artists who have appeared at the White 
House being world-wide in reputation. 


W. H. 


New Directors for Chicago Musical 
College 


Cuicaco, March 16.—Four names have 
been added to the list of musical directors 
of the Chicago Musical College. They are 
Adolf Brune, Kirk Towns, Karl Reckzeh 
and Arthur Rech, whose musical attain- 
ments and length of service have won for 
them a place of distinction. Adolf Brune 
is a well-known artist and musical critic 
ahd a composer of national reputation. 
Many of his compositions have been played 


here in important concerts. As a teacher 
of harmony he has established an enviable 
reputation. Kirk Towns was for a number 
of years one of ‘the leading baritones and 
instructors in Berlin. He studied under 
the most famous masters in France, Ger- 
many and Italy. Karl Reckzeh came from 
Leipzig, where he graduated from the 
Royal Conservatory, studying under Carl 
Reinecke, Rutthardt and others and later 
spent some time with Martin Krause. He 
directs the Theodore Thomas Orchestra at 
the college commencement exercises and 
performances of opera in the Auditorium. 
Arthur Rech, a piano virtuoso, is a grad- 
uate of the institution in which he now be- 
comes a director. He won diamond medals 
in the piano department four successive 
years. After he was awarded the degree 
of Master of Music he coached two years 
with Godowsky and Reisenauer. 





Detroit String Quartet in Toledo 


March 14.—The Detroit String 
consisting of Edmund Lichten- 
stein, first violin; George Pierkot, second 
violin; Henry Matheys, viola; Mme. Elsa 
Ruegger, ’cello, gave a recital here last 
Saturday evening. The soloist was Mme. 
Blanche Da Costa. The recital was well 
attended and the program was played in 
an excellent manner. Pr. &. FF. 


TOLEDO, 
Quartet, 
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Teaeher of OLIVE FREMSTAD 
MME. CHARLOTTE MACONDA 
LUCILLE MARCEL 
CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY 


Voice Culture, Repertoire 
317 W. 68th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


PoTTER 


CONTRALTO 


Manngeness WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 W. 38th St., New York 








“A Joseffy Pupil’’ 


Sydney Dalton 


Piano and Harmony 


604 W. 111th St. . - NEW YORK 
’Phene 4753 Morningside 


JOSEPHINE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Boston Festival Orchestra, 1909-10-11 


Management: G. W. STEWART, 126 TREMONT ST., BOSTUN 
Personal Address 4 Haviland St., Boston. Tel. Back Bay 1047 


CARTWRIGHT 


BARITONE ©°2gert;,, Recta! Oratorio 


Teacher of Singing 
Lang Studios : : : : 6 Newbury Street, Boston 


FRANK E. MORSE 


and Assistants 


LESSONS IN SINGING 
Normal Course for Teachers 
STUDIOS: - - - + STEINERT HALL, BCSTOR 


LAMB 
Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON 


HARRIET A. SHAW 


Concert Harpist and Teacher 


Montes, iety New England Conservatory of 
Music. layed in Boston and on tours with 
Boston P meal phony Orchestra. 


186 Commonwealth Avenue 
ELEANOR ROSALIE 


THORNTON 


Pianist and Teacher 
82 Mariborough St. BOSTON 


WELDON HUNT 


BARITONE 
Americn’ GAROLINA WHITE, Sepranc 


of Chicago Opera Co. 
Studio, Steinert Bullding BOSTON, MASS. 


LEVERETT B. 


MERRILL 


BASS SOLOIST—TEACHER 
CONCERT—ORATORIO 


218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 


SOPRANO 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera House 


For Concerts : MARC LAGEN, 600 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Limited number of pupiis accepted 
Address: 21 West 16tb Street, New York 


RIGHARD PLATT 


Pianist and Teacher 
STUDIO, 14 STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 
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: BENEDICT-JONE 


CONTRALTO 


‘erms and Dates Address: 
CHARLES i ‘ones 4260 Broadway, New Yerk 


: 4040 Audubon 


Head of Violin Department 
OBERLIN COLLECE 





Oberlin, Ohio 





KOH Lo E wa VIOLINIST 








KATHARINE GOODSON 


ANTONIA SAWYER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway New York 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 





Definite Steps 


Luxembourg ”’ 





Toward Organization of a Permanent Operetta 
Company for New York—George W. Lederer Defends Inter- 
polations in Comic Opera—Paris Greets “ The Count of 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 








OLLOWING George C. Tyler’s depart- 
ure for Europe last week in search of 
theatrical attractions for next season and 
his announcement on the eve of sailing that 
his firm had renewed its lease of the Cent- 
ury Theater, it was learned that Mr. Tyler 
had entered into an agreement with Messrs. 
Klaw & Erlanger, heads of the so-called 
“Theatrical syndicate,” whereby all the 
Liebler & Co. attractions, about twenty in 
all, will hereafter be booked in syndicate 
theaters. For two years Messrs. Liebler & 
Co. have been allied with the Messrs. Shu- 
hert in opposition to the “syndicate.” 

Messrs. Daniel V. Arthur, representing 
Miss Marie Cahill, recently re-entered the 
syndicate camp, and this, in connection 
with the Liebler move, changes the theat- 
rical complexion of the country to quite an 
extent, especially in view of the fact that 
Mr. Arthur has recently become associated 
with Reginald De Koven in the newly 
formed De Koven Opera Company, an 1n- 
corporated organization which this Spring 
will revive the famous American hght op- 
era “Robin Hood.” 

Mr. De Kovwen is president of the new 
company and Mr. Arthur manager, and it 
is the present intention to make the or- 
vanization a permanent one for the pro- 
duction of light operas and the better 
evrade of musical comedies on a scale never 
before undertaken in this country. 

The first production, the revival of 
Rotin Hood,” which is to be made within 
the next few weeks, will be put on at a 
prominent Broadway theater with a cast of 
singers recruited from the light and grand 
opera companies now appearing in this 
country. 

The first singer to be engaged is Eugene 
Cowles, the basso, who was for years con- 
nected with the old Bostonians and was 
one of the first members of that famous 
organization. 

There is a possibility that Maggie Teyte, 
of the Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, may be engaged and Marie Cahill 





“A Perfect Vocal Ensemble”’ 


Zhe Frank Crorton 
Quartet 


Address: FRANK CROXTON 
430 West 44th Street, New York 





SCHUMANN-HEINK sings: “A Dutch 
Lullaby,”” and ALMA GLUCK ‘Come 
Down Laughing Streamlet,’’ by 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


Composer—Accompanist 


Other Songs: ‘‘Will o’ the Wisp,” ‘‘Ishtar.” 
Address: No. 24 West 128th St., New York 





Available for Concerts 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WALTER R. ANDERSON 
56 West 38th St., New York 





“The greatest ‘ Elijah’ in America.” 


GWILYM MILES 


Baritone 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Tuesdays and Fridays 





KING CLARK says:—One of the best 
equipped teachers of singing who has ever 
left my studio is 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor 
Opera Comique, Berlin 


Vocal Studio: 28 West 63d Street, New York 





RICCARDO MARTIN, DR. HOLBROOK 
CURTIS and DR. W. H. DUDLEY 
recommend 


FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN 


as a Teacher of Voice 
Brooklyn: 75 Willow St. New York: 131 E. 34th St. 
Address either Studio by letter for appointments. 





is being considered for the role of Maid 
Marian. 

Immediately after this production is 
made rehearsals will commence for a new 
light opera by two well-known Americans 


part of the time?” he asks. “Light opera 
lovers are prone to criticise managers tor 
introducing so many features and novelties 
in a musical production which are foreign 
to the plot, but if a producer took the 
average musical piece and put it on just as 
it was delivered to him and developed the 
plot from the beginning without the intro- 
duction of anything foreign to the story 
he would have his curtain down and the 
audience out on the street waiting for the 
carriages before half-past nine. 


“I am not criticising our authors or sug- 
gesting just how this can be remedied, be 
cause if | could do this I would produce 
nothing but successes, but if you doubt my 
assertion take the book of the average mu- 
sical piece and carefully dissect it and see 
for yourself just what the plot amounts to 





Scene from “Eva,” Franz Lehar’s Newest Operetta, as Given in Vienna. 
of “Eva” Is Taken by Mizzi Gunther (in center on pedestal) 


According to present plans the De Koven 
Opera Company will become the nucleus 
of a large light opera company, second in 
size only to the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Company, and will eventually be perma- 
nently installed in the Century Theater. 

A number of the founders of the massive 
theater overlooking Central Park are 
greatly interested in the young organiza- 
tion and are anxious to lend their support 
to a movement to establish a permanent 
home for light opera, where productions 
on a scale rivaling the Metropolitan Opera 
House may be made. 

x * x 

EORGE W. LEDERER, who gave mu- 
sical comedy lovers of fifteen years 
ago “The Belle of New York,” and the 
present day admirers of this style of en- 
tertainment, the famous “Madame Sherry,” 
has secured the lease of a theater in New 
York and another in Philadelphia, where 
he will present this Summer a number of 
new musical comedies and light operas at 
popular prices. His present idea is to pro- 
duce several new works as well as im- 
portant revivals of old-time successes by 
capable companies which will be seen in 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and Bos- 
ton. His first production will be “The 
Clairvoyant,” by Edward Peple and Victor 
Hollaender, well known to America as the 

composer of “Sumurun’s” music. 

Mr. Lederer has also been approached by 
some of the leading vaudeville managers to 
put on a number of condensed light operas, 
using tabloid versions of a number of well- 
known productions. Mr. Lederer states that 
if he accepts, theater-goers will see some 
exceptional productions, as the real trouble 
with the present day light opera is that it 
possesses but thirty or forty minutes of 
actual merit and is stretched out to make 
an entertainment lasting two hours. This, 
he reasons, is responsible for so many fail- 
ures in this line of production rather than 
the lack of. public appreciation, of which 
many of our modern composers and libret- 
tists complain. 

“The Merry Widow,” “The Dollar Prin- 
cess,” “The Chocolate Soldier” and other 
big successes, according to Mr. Lederer, 
presented a full evening’s entertainment, 
beginning with the rise of the curtain and 
continuing to its fall, while the average 
light opera seldom furnishes an hour’s real 
enjoyment. 

“How can you expect an audience to en- 
thuse over a musical production whose 
whole plot from beginning to end can be 
developed in a few minutes but is spread 
out over three long acts in which song and 
dance interpolations take up the greater 


and how long it would take to tell the en 
tire story.” 


soTHE MAN FROM COOKS,” Klaw & 

Erlanger’s latest musical production, 
after a successful opening in Atlantic City, 
comes to the New Amsterdam Theater for 
a run, opening March 25. The play is taken 
from the French farce by Maurice Ordon- 
neau. The English book and lyrics are by 
Henry Blossom, with music by Raymond 
Hubbell, composer of “Fantana,” ‘“Mex- 
icana” and other light operas. 

“i 

‘OTHE COUNT OF LUXEMBOURG,” 

Franz Lehar’s famous light opera, 
which has been seen in every European 
capital, was produced for the first time last 
week in Paris, where it met with an en- 
thusiastic reception and promises to eclipse 
all previous recent attempts in Paris to 
restore light opera to popular favor. 

Paris has been singularly slow to accept 
the present-day light operas; even the fa- 
mous “Merry Widow” was unknown in the 
French capital until it was past history in 
every city of any size on the entire con- 
tinent. 

Franz Lehar, the composer, came _ to 
Paris from Vienna to witness the opening 
performance and warmly applauded the 
production. 

The date of the American presentation 
of this work is still undecided, although it 
is practically settled that it will be pro- 
duced by Klaw & Erlanger early next sea- 
son. 

* * * 


AMES T. POWERS and a large company 
presented for the first time on any 
stage in Providence, R. I., last week a new 
operetta entitled “Two Little Brides,” the 
book of which is by Arthur Anderson and 
Mr. Powers and music by Gustave Kerker, 
composer of “The Belle of New York” and 
other musical comedies. The production was 
made by the Messrs. Shubert. 

There are three scenes, the first showing 
a convent in Russia, the second the head- 
quarters of the Russian chargé d'affaires 
in Cassel, and the third the royal palace. 
Mr. Powers’s role is that of Polycarp 
Ivanovitch, wi.o, while on his way to be 
married, is trapped into a matrimonial alli- 
ance with a strange woman. 

Frances Cameron had the principal role 
and others supporting Mr. Powers were 
Walter Lawrence, Arthur Clough and Mary 
Butler. The music is said by critics to be 
in Mr. Kerker’s best vein and compares 
favorably with that composed by him dur- 
ing the old Casino days. “Two Little 
Brides,” after a short engagement in a 


The role 


number of the nearby cities, will be brought 
into New York for a Spring and Summer 
run. 
£2 
sooreHE PINK LADY,” the. charming mu- 
sical comedy which played for an 
entire season at the New Amsterdam The- 
ater in New York, is definitely announced 
for production in London Easter Monday 
night. The cast, which is almost identical 
with that of the New York production, in- 
cludes Hazel Dawn, Frank Lalor, Alice 
Hegeman, Louise Kelley, Crawford Kent 
and Scott Welch. 
x * x 
ALLIE FISHER, the new Mary in 
George Cohan’s revival of “Forty-five 
Minutes from Broadway,” gives to that 
role an intelligence that has in many pre- 
vious instances been lacking. Her prede- 
cessors were all delightful actresses and 
included such well known stars as Fay 
Templeton and Edna Wallace Hopper, but 
Miss Fisher has brought to the part, in 
addition to histrionic ability, a charming 
soprano voice which she uses to great ad- 
vantage in the rendition of the several solo 
numbers allotted to this rdle and has raised 
it to greater importance than ever before. 
* * x 
ANNA BUSSERT, the prima donna with 
the new comic opera “The Rose of 
Panama,” now playing in Chicago, has ar- 
ranged with her manager, John Cort, to 
make one or two concert appearances, the 
first of which is to be made this week in 
Lima, Ohio. These appearances will in no 
way interrupt her engagement with “The 
Rose of Panama,” which has won a notable 
artistic success in Chicago against tre- 
mendous odds. It was placed at the Amer- 
ican Music Hall, a place of amusement 
previously unknown to light opera pro- 
ductions, and the wiseacres of that city 
predicted an early death. Contrary to ex- 
pectations the production scored one of 
the big hits of the year and is now sched 
uled for a season’s run. Miss Bussert was 
formerly a concert artist under the man 
agement of Haensel & Jones. 


x * x 
a VA,” Franz Lehar’s latest opera, 
which has been acquired for Amer- 
ica by Klaw & Erlanger, is meeting with 
great success in Vienna and will doubtless 
last out the season. The tooth perform 
ance has been celebrated and the patronage 
continues to be so great that all immediate 
plans for its successor have been indef- 
initely postponed. The work is now being 
performed in Russia in a translation into 
the language of that country. 





Burrian Not Yet Allowed to Enter 
Germany 


Bertin, March 16—Carl Burrian, the 
tenor, who lately left America in a huff, 
has taken up his residence at Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. The German singer will remain 
at Zurich until the completion of the pro- 
ceedings which will allow him to enter 
Germany in security. Mr. Burrian is en- 
gaged for the Vienna opera, but he cannot 
begin his season with that house until he 
has made an agreement with the Royal 
Saxon Opera of Dresden with which he is 
under contract. 
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LONDON RECITAL BY LEON RAINS 


American Baritone Demonstrates His Exceptional Powers as a “‘Lieder”’ 
Singer—Anton Van Rooy Also Achieves Success on Concert 
Platform—-Romantic Story of a Promising Child Soprano 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 7 Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, E. C., 
London, England, March 9, 1912. 


[£0N RAINS, the American baritone, 

gave a recital here the other night, at 
the Bechstein Hall, which served amply to 
demonstrate his exceptional powers as a 
lieder singer. His program was made up 
wholly of German lieder, and comprised, 
besides works by Hugo Wolf and Strauss, 
fourteen songs from Schubert’s “Die 
Schéne Miillerin.” The singer’s fine voice, 
allied with a strong sense of the dramatic, 
made his renderings all the most critical 
could desire. — 

Certain of the numbers in the Schubert 
cycle, especially “Der Jager,” “Halt” and 
“Trockne Blume,” were sung with great in- 
tensity of feeling, and in the more vigorous 
songs Mr. Rains exhibited his increasing 
powers at their best. His rendering, too, 
of the Strauss and Wolf lieder, which 
came at the beginning and end of the re- 


cital, was evidently much to the liking of 
the audience. “Der Feuerreiter” gave the 
singer a fine opportunity of showing his 
powers of vocal scene painting, and such 
good use did Mr. Rains make of that op- 
portunity that it was little wonder that his 
delighted hearers demanded an encore. 

Hamilton Harty accompanied, and no 
small part of the success of the recital 
must be credited to his skilful and re- 
strained playing. 

Sir Edward Elgar has been having a 
really busy time lately, rehearsing “The 
Masque of India,” for which he has.com- 
posed the music, at the Coliseum. This 
Masque deals with the rivalry of Calcutta 
and Delhi as to which shall be the capital 
of India, and is in part an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the recent Durbar. Nearly all 
the music is incidental, and includes a 
dance and two. processional marches. 
There will be only two singers, Marion 
Beeley and Harry Dearth, and they will 
have only one song each. 

At the rehearsals at the Coliseum lately 
Sir Edward Elgar has shown himself the 
most painstaking of conductors. His 
method is to go over the whole score with 
the principals and chorus, playing his own 
music at the piano, and showing infinite 
patience in repeating some particular pass- 
age or phrase until he attains the desired 
effect. Much persuasion was needed be- 
fore Sir Edward would accede to Oswald 
Stoll’s proposal that he should compose 
the score of the Masque, but once he had 
accepted and taken the work in hand, no 
pains have been too great to ensure its suc- 
cess. It is more than likely that Sir Ed- 
ward himself will wield the conductor's 
baton at the opening performance. 

_ With the close of the London Opera 
House season Felice Lyne and Orville 


Harrold started on a three weeks’ concert 
tour, starting at Eastbourne next week. 
To-day Miss Lyne is singing at a ballad 


‘concert at Albert Hall, where her program 


includes “Caro Nome,” a new song by 
Hadyn Wood, and Chaminade’s “L’Eté.” 

With both opera houses closed down, 
and the concert platform invaded mainly 
by the usual army of Spring pianists, this 
last week has not produced much of out- 
standing musical interest, although at the 
Bechstein Hall Anton van Rooy gave a 
song recital under the auspices of the 
Classical Concert Society. 

Herr Van Rooy, of course, is_ better 
known for his wonderful work in Wag- 
nerian roles than on the concert platform, 
and therefore to many in the audience his 
wonderful voice, which really seemed to 
demand a larger hall to be heard at its 
best, came as nothing short of a revelation. 
Yet, despite the enormous volume of his 
voice, he displayed a wonderful control 
and sympathy where smaller singing than 
his wont was demanded, and in a repre- 
sentative program, which included songs 
by Brahms, Schumann, Schubert and 
Beethoven, he showed that he is no less 
skilled an exponent of lieder than of the 
Wagnerian roles for which he is famous. 

A concert of quite another order filled 
the A£olian Hall last night, when Mme. 
Christie Murray introduced to the public 
a young soprano, Violet Dickinson, whom 
she discovered under romantic circum- 
stances a little while ago. While passing 
through Richmond one day, Mme. Christie- 
Murray stopped to listen to a little group 
of street musicians—a man playing a 
violin, a woman at a portable piano, and a 
girl singing. The quality of the girl’s 
voice, untrained as it was, suggested great 
possibilities, and after listening a while 
Mme. Christie-Murray was impelled to ap- 
proach the little group. She found that 
Violet, the singer, was the daughter of the 
man with the violin, who had been training 
her voice to the best of his ability. The 
outcome of the conversation was that Mme. 
Christie-Murray offered to play the role 
of musical fairy godmother and to give 
Violet Dickinson a chance to make her 
name in the world. The parents were only 
too glad to accept the offer, and for the 
next two years their daughter is to develop 
her voice under Mme. Christie-Murrays 
care. Last night’s appearance was meant 
to give merely a hint of this strangely 
found protegée’s powers, and it was suff- 
cient to show that any time and trouble 
taken over her musical education will be 
worth while. She sang Handel’s “Where’er 
She Walks” and other items from a réper- 
toire which, thanks to her father, is already 
extensive, and her voice and personality 
alike made a very favorable impression. 

Mme. Christie-Murray seems to have a 
“flair” for finding talent in the highways 
and hedges. Another artist whom she 
launched successfully last night was Edith 
Thompson, who so recently as last Decem- 
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breath control is faultless. 


Signor Alessandre Bonct MME. DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744.48 Broadway, New York 


TO \ WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
I have been watching for four seasons with 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of tone production and 





New York, 1910. 
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Signora Delia M. Valeri 





ber was working at a factory in the East 
End of London, but who now shows prom- 
ise of making for herself a musical career. 
If the last week has not been particularly 
productive, we are promised quite a num- 
ber of interesting performances from now 
onward. Of these the most interesting is 
the appearance this afternoon of Maggie 
Teyte, who, fresh from her operatic tri- 
umphs in America, will delight as many of 
her admirers as can crowd into the Queen’s 
Hall. The occasion of Miss Teyte’s reap- 
pearance here is the last of the present 
season of the Chappell Ballad Concerts. 
Herr Ferencz Hegedus, who has not been 
heard in London for nearly three years, is 
giving a violin recital at the Bechstein Hall 
on March 22. Since his last appearance 
here Herr Hegedus has been seriously ill, 
and for a long time it was doubtful 
whether he would ever be able to play 
again. Happily, these fears were not real- 
ized, and recently he showed, at recitals in 
Germany, that he had lost none of his 
skill during his two years of enforced 
silence. KENNETH KINNINMONT. 





A Franz Program in Chicago 


Cuicaco, March 18.—A program made up 
entirely of the works of Robert Franz was 


given at the MacBurney Studios, Fine Arts 
Building, on Wednesday evening. William 
G. Hay, the bass soloist of the Memorial 
Church of Christ, opened the evening with 
a talk on Franz, which was followed by 
a similarly interesting dissertation by Will- 
iam Lester on “Robert Franz as a Factor 
in the Development of the a a 





Carmen Melis, Soloist, with Mr. Parker’s 
Orchestra in New Haven 


New Haven, Conn., March 18.—Carmen 
Melis, of the Boston Opera Company, was 
the soloist at the final concert of the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra on March 10, 
under the direction of Horatio Parker. The 
soprano gained an ovation with her sing- 
ing of the “Nile” aria from “Aida.” The 
orchestral program was notable, including 
selections by three American composers, 
the dramatic overture, “Melpomene,” by 
George W. Chadwick; a tone poem, “The 
South,” conducted by the composer, Wil- 
liam E. Haesche, and a humoresque by Seth 
Bingham, instructor of the organ in the 
Yale School of Music. The chief orches- 
tral work on the program was Beethoven’s 
“Little Symphony.” 
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[Continued from page 13] 





the world for their commercial enterprise 
and development of modern _ business 
methods. Year by year the number of 
students increased, new instructors were 
added to the teaching force, the disastrous 
Chicago fire was weathered and trom an 
insignificant establishment with sixty-nine 
students enrolled at the end of the first 
year the Chicago Musical College has 
gained the vantage point of prominence due 
an institution with more than three thou- 
sand students enrolled, ninety teachers, 
many of whom are world famous artists 
on its faculty, a new home said to be the 
most elaborate and best equipped of its 
kind in existence, and a host of graduates 
who have carried its name hotiorably into 
the most exclusive musical and_ social 
centers of the civilized world. 
Has Brought Many Artists Here 


Dr. Ziegfeld has brought to this country 
artists by the score. The entire array of 
talent for the Boston Peace Jubilee was 
secured by him and brought to the New 
England celebration. He was Chairman of 
the Board of Judges of the Musical Ex- 
hibit of the World’s Fair in 1893 and has 
served on the most important boards of all 
the greatest musical gatherings in Amer- 
ica. His has been one of the most con- 
spicuous names in military affairs in II- 
linois, especially in National Guard circles 
in the Middle West and for a number of 
years he was Inspector of Rifle Practice 
and Assistant Inspector General and Colo- 
nel, commanding the Second Illinois of In- 
fantry. In 1903 he was presented with the 
cross of the Legion of Honor of France 
and his name is to be found in the roll of 
honorary members of practically all of the 
scientific academies of the world. He was 
a member of many clubs, but of late he has 
found time for only such social obligations 
as gave him greatest relaxation from his 
work, the exclusive Illinois Club claiming 
some of his spare time. He still retains 
his membership in the Cliff Dwellers Club. 

In Chicago, where he is known the 
length and breadth of the city, his word 
carries great weight in musical affairs. His 
influence has always been on the side of 
the conservatives, a position he has never 
had cause to regret. He is a business man’s 
musician, one of the few men of music 
who has entered successfully into the spirit 
of public life and still retained his iden- 


tity along artistic lines. He is younger 
than any other man around the college and 
loves a joke with all the sincerity of a big- 
minded, whole-souled gentleman of the old 
school. 

Through his influence the Chicago Mu- 
sical College has brought to its studios the 
greatest artists of America and the Old 
World, and where the advancement of mu- 
sical art was at stake, no expense whatever 
has been spared. Together with the late 
Theodore Thomas Dr. F. Ziegfeld worked 
for years for the cause of music in Chi- 
cago and undoubtedly had more to do with 
the establishment of a permanent opera 
here than any other musician. In fact, the 
original negotiations for a Chicago Grand 
Opera Company were opened between An- 
dreas Dippel, representing the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera Company. and Dr. F. Ziegfeld 
of the Chicago Musical College. In return 
for his term of work in behalf of opera the 
Metropolitan Board of Directors awarded 
two free scholarships in the college’s school 
of opera, an innovation 1! that board’s 
policy. 

In the pursuit of business and pleasure 
Dr. Ziegfeld has made one hundred and 
nineteen trips across the Atlantic, a record 
for travel hardly surpassed by the most 
restless globe-trotter. His trips have been 
marked by special courtesies from the offi 
cers and directors of the North German 
Lloyd Company, who have long numbered 
him among their best friends, and it is 
doubtful if any traveler has raised more 
money for the various charities having for 
their wards the wives and families of salt- 
water sailors. 

Dr. Ziegfeld’s life is the history of mu 
sical development in America and his auto- 
graph across the pages of the musical his 
tory of the Western World will never b« 
effaced. His success has been due to the 
same traits of character and adherence to 
business principles which make for success 
in any line, whether it be commercial or 
artistic, and he, like many another famous 
man, has been aided by a wife whose am 
bitions and ideals were those of her hus 
band. Mrs. Ziegfeld is quite as accom 
plished and contented in her home as is th: 
doctor in his office, and the Ziegfeld fam 
ily of father, mother, daughter, three sons, 
three daughters-in-law, one son-in-law, and 
several grandchildren is quite the ideal 
educated, successful and contented German 
family in America. 
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CHROMATIC CLUB RECITAL 





Enjoyable Boston Program Calls Fort 
Warm Appreciation of Audience 


Boston, March 18.—In a recital on March 
12 by the Chromatic Club, which was heard 
by a large number of members and friends, 
the following program was given: 


Variations on a Theme by Beethoven, E flat 
Major, Saint-Saéns, Madelene Paige, 
Blackmer; “Goodnight,” Rubinstein; 
Home, Beloved,”’ Luckstone ; “An Eine Aeol- 
sharfe,” “Botschaft,” Brahms, Helen Allen Hunt, 
Mary H. French, accompanist; Goethe’s “Spirits’ 
Salute, ‘8 “Abendlied, ” “As the Caravan Departs,’ 
a lullaby, Edith B. Dalton, James Westley White; 
violin obbligato, Mrs. Conner, Miss Dalton, ac- 
companist ; Barcarolle, Chopin: “Perpetuum Mo- 
bile,’ C. M. von Weber; Spanish Rhapsodie, 
Liszt, Frau Vita Witek. 


Mrs. Hunt, a mezzo-contralto, was 
heard to advantage in her four numbers. 
Her voice is rich and full and she puts her 
whole heart into her singing. Her el 
stone number, “Come Home, Beloved,” 
Japanese lyric, was sung particularly ell. 
The Saint-Saéns number played by Made- 
lene Paige and Horace Blackmer was given 
a splendid reading. Mr. Blackmer is a 
member of the faculty — of the Faelten 
Pianoforte School, of w iss Paige is 
a pupil. Each is an artist >f fine attain- 
ments. 

Miss Dalton’s compositions were delight- 
fully sung by Mr. White, whose voice is of 
good quality and wide range. Frau Witek’s 
selections were played with her usual art- 
istic ability. The entire program was well 
rendered and called forth the warm appre- 
ciation of the audience. Ax i 








Dagmar de C. Rubner, Metropolitan 
Sunday Concert Soloist 


Dagmar de C. Rubner, the young pian- 
ist, has been engaged to appear as soloist 
at the Sunday night concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on March 31. Miss 
Rubner will give two recitals in Wash- 
ington on March 22 and April 12 and will 
make a number of other important appear- 
ances during the present season. Aside 
from her concert work she has done con- 
siderable composing, and several of her 
songs are being used by Mary Garden, 
Namara-Toye and Claude Cunningham. 

\ red marble monument to Bruckner, 
bearing the inscription, “Anton Bruckner, 
Honorary Doctor of the Vienna Univer- 
sity, 1824-1896,” has been unveiled at the 
University of Vienna. 


ONLY CRITICS FIND 
DEBUSSY DIFFICULT 


So Says Miss Swainson in New 
York Lecture-Recital on 
French Composer 


In the small ballroom of the Plaza Hotel 
last Monday morning a large audience en- 
joyed a lecture-recital of unusual interest 
on the art and methods of Debussy given 
by Esther Swainson, Constance Purdy, con- 
tralto, and Dorothy Swainson, pianist. 

Esther Swainson, who is a lecturer of 
real distinction, spoke convincingly and 
most absorbingly of the remarkable hold 
which the new French music has taken on 
the general public during the past decade 


or more, and explained and justified De- 
bussy’s harmonic innovations. She deserves 
the greatest credit for accomplishing the 
latter task without having to indulge in 
elaborate technical terminology. It was 
only the critics and theorists, she asserted, 
who found Debussy’s music difficult to 
comprehend and hard to assimilate. Dur- 
ing the course of her lecture Miss Swain- 
son also touched upon the influence of 
musical art of impressionistic poets and 
painters. 

Dorothy Swainson played Debussy’s 
“Arabesque,” “Sarabande,” “Jardins sous 
la Pluie,” “Reflets dans l’eau” and three 
preludes composed in 1910, thus giving a 
sort of chronological view of Debussy’s art. 
She is a pianist of exceptional ability, one 
who ought to be heard much oftener. She 
disclosed a splendid technic and a lovely 
tone and played with the right degree of 
imagination and delicacy. Much of the 
effectiveness of this music depends upon a 
thorough knowledge of the secrets of the 
pedals, and with such knowledge Miss 
Swainson is amply gifted. 

The vocal numbers, which were ade- 
quately interpreted by Constance Purdy, in- 
cluded a fragment from “Pelléas” and the 
songs “Il Pleure dans mon Cceur” and “La 
Flute de Pan.” rH. FB. OP. 

Humperdincks’ “Konigskinder” has just 
heen given in Amsterdam with great suc 


cess. 
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OBERHOFFER IN LOUISVILLE 





Minneapolis Orchestra Plays Two Inter- 
esting Programs Brilliantly 


LouIsvILLE, March 15.—Widespread in- 
terest was manifest in the visit to Louis- 
ville of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra last Tuesday. This organization 
had never been heard here and glowing ac- 
counts of its excellence had preceded it. 
In no wise did it fall short of expectations 
and it measured up, in general excellence, 
to the best orchestras Louisville has heard. 
Emil Oberhoffer, without gymnastics or 
mannerisms, conducted in a dignified man- 
ner that won admiration and respect. He 
held his orchestra well in hand by his au- 
thority and precision. Two concerts were 
given, the one in the afternoon being espe- 
cially arranged for young. people. The 
program was not attractive and was de- 
signed to introduce the separate instru- 
ments to the eye and ear. An explanatory 
talk by Mr. Oberhoffer as to the place of 
these instruments in the orchestra, with 
musical illustrations, added greatly to the 
educational value of the concert. As fully 
three-fourths of the audience were in- 
terested children, the benefit to be derived 
from this performance will be very great. 

At the evening concert the orchestra 
played the following program: Beetho- 
ven’s “Leonore” Overture, Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathétique” Symphony, Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 2, and Saint-Saéns’s “Danse 
Macabre,” with violin solo by Concert- 
meister Richard Czerwonky. 

Mrs. Lucille Tewksbury Stephenson was 


the vocal soloist and sang Bruch’s “Ave 
Maria” from “The Cross of Fire” most 


beautifully. ns. §. 





Charles W. Clark, Charms Omaha 


OMAHA, March 14.—Charles W. Clark, 
baritone, made a successful appearance 
here on Tuesday evening, singing a recital 
program replete in interesting novelties. 
His voice, rich in the lower register and 
mellow and sweet in the upper, charmed 
a large audience. His interpretations are 
intellectual and he sings with poise. Not 
the least pleasing feature of Mr. Clark’s 
work, as well as of that of his artistic ac- 
companist, Gordon Campbell, was the ab- 
sence of the printed page, the entire pro- 
gram, plus encores in plenty, being done 
eutirely by memory. This was the conclud- 
ing concert of a successful course under 
the management of Blanche Sorenson, 
which, however, may be supplemented by 
one or two “extras.” “Die Walkiire”’ was 
interestingly treated by Thomas Kelly at 
his second lecture on the “Ring,” and some 
of the music, notably the “Fire Scene,” was 
given a satisfying performance. 


B. is W. 


Josefa Schaller Appearing in Concerts 


Josefa Schaller, a talented young Ameri- 
can violinist who has studied abroad with 
Thomson and Thibaud, is now in New 
York appearing in concerts. She recently 
made a tour through New England and has 
been re-engaged to play in several Maine 
cities next month. Miss Schaller assisted 
David Bispham last Sunday night in a 
program at the Musicians’ Club. 


FINAL CONCERT BY 
HADLEY ORCHESTRA 


San Francisco Symphony Closes 
Fine Season——Hadley Re-En- 
gaged—-Zimbalist Soloist 


San Francisco, March 11.—The last 
concert of the regular series by the San 
Francisco Orchestra, which took place on 
Friday afternoon, closed one of the most 
brilliant and successful symphony seasons 
which San Francisco has ever known. A 
program was provided that revealed the 
orchestral body at its best. Improvement 
in many qualities has been inevitable under 
Henry Hadley’s leadership. His efficient 
efforts have brought about most gratifying 
results, notwithstanding the fact that the 


orchestra has been in existence only about 
four months and is not yet on a permanent 
basis. 

The Symphony “Eroica” of Beethoven 
opened the program and, though excellently 
played, it was in the tone poem “Don Juan” 
of Richard Strauss that Mr. Hadley seemed 
especially inspired and the men under him 
gave a most impressive rendition. 

Efrem Zimbalist made his first appear- 
ance in San Francisco as soloist and the 
audience went into ecstasies over his play- 
ing of the Tschaikowsky D Major Con- 
certo. He captivated his listeners com- 
pletely and at once revealed the mastery 
that classes him with the world’s greatest 
violinists. 

The Musical Association, which main- 
tains the orchestra, is arranging for the 
increasing of its membership to insure fir- 
mer financial support. An extra concert 
has been announced to raise funds for a 
library for the association. Mr. Hadley is 
to return another year as director. 

A program that included the interesting 
Russian work, the “B la F” String Quar- 
tet; Scherzo Capriccioso from Arthur 
loote’s Quartet in D Major, op 70, Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet in B Flat, op. 18, No. 6, 
was given by the Minetti Quartet at its 
third concert of the season and was highly 
appreciated. The Minetti players per 
formed in their usual artistic style. Mrs. 
Eva Friedhofer, soprano, accompanied by 
Louise Gilbert, pianist, was soloist, giving 
a satisfactory delivery of songs from 
Schumann, Schubart and Brahms. R. S. 


Katharine Geode in Peabody Conser- 
vatory Recital 


BALTIMORE, March 18.—Katharine Good 
son, the English pianist, concluded the 
series of recitals at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory Friday afternoon with an interesting 
program charmingly rendered. She is a 
tone interpreter and her playing aroused 
much enthusiasm. Her program included 
Mozart’s Sonata in A Major, Brahms’s 
Rhapsody in E Flat, MacDowell’s Sonata, 
“Tragica,” and selections by Hinton, De 
bussy and Liszt. Three Chopin numbers 
concluded the recital. W. J. R. 
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BOSTON LECTURE ON. ITALIAN OPERA 


Prof. Marshall’s Interesting Talk Illustrated by Boston Opera Singers-— 
Musical Art Club Has Successful Season—-Recitals and Concerts 


of the Week 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 18, 1912 

HE NINTH opera ‘lecture was given 
on March 9 by Prof. John P. Mar- 
shall, of the music department of the Bos- 
ton University, on “Modern Italian Op- 
eras.” He was aSsisted by members of the 
Boston Opera Company, who _ illustrated 
the talk. The program included “Sicili- 
ano” from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mas- 
cagni, Alfredo Ramella; Prologue to “Pag- 
liacci,” Leoncavallo, Giovanni  Polese; 
“Ridi’ from “Pagliacci,” Giuseppe Gaud- 
enzi; Aria from third act of “Manon Les- 
Gaudenzi; “Vissi 
Puccini, Evelyn 
Mimi's tale, 


caut,” Puccini, Mr. 
d’Arte” from “Tosca,” 
Scotney; Rudolf’s narrative, 
duet from “La Boheme,’ Puccini, Miss 
Scotney and Mr. Ramella. The last of this 
series of opera talks was given on March 
16 by Olin Downes, who has given four of 
the lectures in the course. These lectures 
have been very instructive to the students, 
especially so as presented by Prof. Mar- 
shall, Mr. Downes and the Boston Opera 
Company artists. 

Ethel Mae Lawson, a pupil of Edith An- 
drews Perkins, sang the following num- 
bers at the Anne Adams Tufts Chapter, 
D. A. R., at the Somerville Unitarian Hall 
recently: “Who'll Buy My Lavender?” 
German; “Under the Rose,” Fischer; “My 
Laddie,” Hawley, and “Memory,” Parks. 
Miss Lawson has a clear soprano voice 
which she uses to good advantage. She 
also sang at the residence of Mrs. George 
Cain before the D. A. R. Society at Lynn, 
on March 4. 

A pianoforte recital was given on March 
i2 by Ruby Winchenbach, a pupil of 
Thompson Stone. Miss Winchenbach dis- 
played a good technic, and gave her open- 
ing number a splendid reading. Her Liszt 
numbers were given with expression and 
much feeling and showed good training. 
Her entire program was delightfully 
played. 

A series of Lenten concerts in aid of the 
Surgical Tuberculosis Fund of the New 
England Peabody Home for Crippled 
Children will be given at Steinert Hall 
April 1, when Fred H. Allen will lecture 
on “The Great Cathedrals of the World,” 
and at which choir boys will sing. The 
second will be given at the Tuileries, on 
the morning of April 3, when the Schubert 
Trio, composed of Frank Kendric, violin- 
ist; Sue Winchell, ’cellist, and Isabel For- 
sith, pianist, will play. There will also be 
English ballads by May Sleeper Ruggles. 
The third will be given at the Tuileries 
on the morning of April 10, at which Laura 
Maverick, mezzo-contralto, will be the so- 
loist. 

At the recital on March 14 Marion Lina 
Tufts and Virginia Stickney distinguished 
themselves as pianist and ’cellist, respect- 
ively. Miss Tufts is a pupil of Szumow- 
ska, and her solo as well as accompaniment 
work showed careful training and skilled 
musicianship. She is a talented pianist 
and at once impresses the hearer with that 
fact. She gave the following numbers: 
Capriccio, Brahms; Etude in E Major and 
Scherzo in B Minor, Chopin; “Spinning 
Song” from “The Flying Dutchman,” Wag- 
ner-Liszt; and the Polonaise in E. Major, 
Liszt. Miss Stickney, the ’cellist, gave the 
three movements of the Sonata for ’Cello, 
Locatelli, with Pansy Andrus accompanist. 
Miss Stickney is a pupil of Adamowski, and 
proved herself a ’cellist of taste, intelli- 
gence and musical understanding. The 
Mendelssohn number, Variations Concer- 
tantes, Op. 17, and the Fantasie, “Le Bar- 
hier de Seville,” Op. 6, F. Servias, for 
Piano and ’Cello, were given a good read- 
ing. 

Harriet A. Shaw, the harpist, played at 
a concert in New Bedford on March 3. 
She also gave an hour’s recital in Peace- 
dale, R. I., for Mr. and Mrs. Hazzard. 
Miss Shaw is a harpist of exceptional tal- 
ent with a large répertoire at her command. 
An hour’s recital for the harp is quite un- 
usual, but Miss Shaw handled it most de- 
lightfully. 

A: recital was given at the home of Mrs. 
Kehew on March 5 by an orchestra of 
symphony players with Mr. and Mrs. Hills, 


in support of the Radcliff scholarship fund. 
The two last-named artists will also sing 
the “Rigoletto” Quartet in connection with 
Edith Castle and A. Beatey, at the Boston 
Theater on March 2 Carmen Melis will 
also sing at this concert, and there will be 
two violin numbers by Irma Seydell. 

\ delightful “at home” was given at the 
studtos of Bertha Cushing Child, the con- 
tralto, on March 9. Several selections 
were given by Mrs. Child and Herbert W. 
Smith, the baritone. Mrs. Child has given 
sev eral of these afternoons during the sea- 
son and always delights her friends with 
her musical numbers. 

Eleanor Rosalie Thornton, the pianist, 
gave a recital at the school of Miss Child 
on March 6, presenting the following pro- 
gram: Three Impromptus, Schubert; Etude 
E. Major, Etude A Flat Major, Valse D 
Flat Major, Nocturne A Minor, Ballade 
A Flat Major, Chopin; “Liebestraum,” 
Liszt; Impromptu F Minor, Faure; “Clair 
de Lune,” Arabesque, and “Reflet dans 
l'eau,” Debussy. Miss Thornton is a pian- 
ist of fine attainments, with a large réper- 
toire. 

The seventh concert of the season was 
given by the Musical Art Club on March 
14. The program included violin solos by 
Helen Tufts, accompanied by Roxane 
Chandler; “The Villa of Dreams,” Mabel 
W. Daniels, by George E. Hills, accom- 
panied by the composer; songs by Helen 
Mears, accompanied by Alice P. Gilbert; 
piano solos by Mrs. Langdon Frothing- 
ham ; songs by Edith Bullard to the accom- 
paniment of Eleanor Morris. The pro- 
gram was pleasingly given, each artist con- 
tributing to its success. This has been a 
successful year for the Musical Art Club, 
of which Miss Schoff is president. 

Jessie Morse Behrenson, soprano, will 
sing at the Charity Concert to be given on 
March 24 at the Boston Theater. Mrs. 
Behrenson has sung successfully in many 
important concerts and recitals, and re- 
cently illustrated “Tristan” at the opera 
lecture given by Olin Downes bv singing the 
“Liebestod.” She has a voice of unusual 
purity of tone and has surmounted the dif- 
ficulties of this opera with true musical 
understanding. She is a pupil of Clément. 

On March 4 a recital was given at the 
home of Mrs. Louis Liggett, at which Ger- 
trude Holt was the soloist. Mrs. Holt sang 
two groups of.songs and was repeatedly 
encored. Mrs. Holt will sing before the 
Commercial Club at Brockton on March 28 
and at the Lecture Course at Durham, N. 
H., on March 20. 

A concert was given by the Wage-Earn- 
ers’ Orchestra of sixty-five members and 
pupils of the Boston Music School Settle- 
ment of the North End recently. The or- 
chestra, which was organized in I9gII, is 
under the direction of Jacques Hoffmann. 
Its three numbers, including Overture to 
“Tphigenia,” Gliick; Andante from Sym- 
phony in B Minor, Schubert, -and the Over- 
ture to “Figaro,” Mozart, were very well 
played. Mr. Hoffmann, as director of the 
orchestra, deserves great credit for the 
work he has done. The school also has an 
opera club with twenty members, and a 
Mozart Club of twenty-two members. 

The Boston Music School Settlement is 
accomplishing a great good in the North 
End of the city by awakening a love of 
music among the children and bringing 
within their means opportunities for in- 
struction. On account of lack of room 
there is a large waiting list of prospective 
pupils. Many of the children have no in- 
struments in their homes and practice at 
the school daily. 

A. E. 





George Hamlin to Teach in Chicago 


Cuicaco, March 16.—George Hamlin, the 
American tenor, who returned from ope- 
ratic successes in the East last week, will 
fill several recital engagements, after which 
he will devote the next month to coaching 
in opera, oratorio and recital work. A 
number of his pupils have been awaiting 
his return and his studio will be well filled 
during the time he is at home. There will 
be several breaks in his teaching, neces- 
sitated by important engagements in the 
East. He will be soloist at the May Fes- 
tival at Spartanburg, S. C., with Mary 
Garden. He returns to Washington, D. C., 
next week to sing in a performance of 


“Natoma.” C. EL N. 
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PHILHARMONIC ENDS 
BRILLIANT SEASON 


Stransky Shows New Powers In 
Reading of Beethoven’s Great 
Fifth Symphony 


\Vhile the Metropolitan Opera House 
was filled with those music lovers who ex- 
hibited the desire to hear the premiére of 
Horatio Parker’s “Mona,” another large 
audience gathered at Carnegie Hall for the 
last regular concert of the season of the 
Philharmonic Society on Thursday even'ng 
of last week. 

A purely classic program.had been an- 
nounced, comprising Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 3, in G Major for Strings, 
Haydn’s D Major Symphony, Mozczart’s 
“Jupiter” Symphony and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony in C Minor, op. 67. It was a 
decided contrast to hear Mr. Stransky pres- 
ent a program made up of. works of tis 
kind and the concert was also unusual in 
that there were no soloist. For the Bach 
Concerto, which opened the program, Mr. 
Stransky placed all the violins on the left 
hand side, the violas in the place where the 
second violins usually sit, the ’cellos in the 
center, and the basses horizontally across 
the back of the stage, causing the string 
tone to blend in a peculiarly happy way. 
[he antiphonal effects were made to tell 
and the ensemble was considerably en- 
hanced in solidity and precision. Max 
Liebling presided at the harpsichord, which, 
however, hardly made its way through the 
body of tone of the strings. If the harpsi- 
chord is to be used to play the continuo it 
should be placed either at the front of the 
stage or should be entrusted to the con- 
ductor in the manner which Mr. Mahler 
used to follow when he presented his own 
Bach Suite. : 

The Haydn Symphony was given with 
much classic feeling, as was the Mozart 
with its extraordinary beautiful Andante 
cantabile, in which the work of the strings 
vas clear and beautifully handled. These 
ld symphonies, when done as finely as Mr. 
Stransky gave them, have an irresistible 
charm and fragrance, which arises from 
their very simplicity and from the total 
lack of affectation and seeking for effect 
in their makeup. 

The mighty Fifth Symphony of Beetho- 
en, which, though heard almost weekly 
last season, but infrequently this year, gave 
the new conductor of the Philharmonic 
‘ractically the first opportunity to show 
vhat he could do with a big Beethoven 
vork. He had, to be sure, done the Eighth 
Symphony at his début and also the “Eroi- 
a” and the Fourth during the season, but 
the Ninth and the Fifth, which are, after 
ll, the greatest of what Grove calls “the 
Nine Immortal Works,” had not been 
placed on a Philharmonic program this 
year. Here was a chance for Mr. Stransky 

) add another laurel to the many he had 
received in his first year’s activity in New 

ork and it may be recorded that he rose 

} the occasion with overwhelming success. 

It is difficult to make a symphony, as 
familiar as this one, stand forth in a new 

ght, for we have heard in recent years the 
nterpretations of such men as Carl Muck, 
imil Paur, Max Fiedler and Gustav 
‘lahler. Mr. Stransky, however, read the 

ork with modern spirit, with full appre- 
ation of the dramatic moments, and with 
nderful brilliancy. Poetic and still virile 
general contour was the lovely slow 
vement, while the leading from the 
herzo to the first presentation of the 





PAUL DUFAULT AND PARTY ON CANADIAN TOUR 


























At the Champlain Monument in Quebec. From Left to Right: Paul Dufault; Hen- 
riette Bach, Violinist; Mrs. Bach; J. A. Ganvin, local manager, of Quebec; Mrs. 
L. M. Ruben; Margaret White, the accompanist, and L. M. Ruben, of Montreal. 


PAUL DUFAULT, the celebrated French 
Canadian tenor, has just returned 
from an extended concert tour through 
Canada. Mr. Dufault gave important re- 
citals at Quebec, Montreal and Trois Ri- 
vires and then made a tour through the 
maritime provinces, where he sang at St. 
John, Halifax and Sidney. Mr. Dufault 
was accompanied by Henrietta Bach, vio- 
linist, and Margaret White, pianist. 
The important daily papers have given 


columns of praise to Mr. Dufault’s art, 
commenting especially on the taste exhib- 
ited in the choice of his songs. Mr. Du- 
fault’s rendition of French songs, as well 
as of English, is considered by critics a 
model of both interpretation and phrasing. 
As Mr. Dufault’s many New York ad- 
mirers well know he has a voice which in- 
variably makes a strong appeal to his hear- 
ers and which he uses with the greatest 
discrimination in German, English’ or 
French songs. 





Finale was exceedingly well managed. 
Mr. Stransky also caught the significance 
of that passage, which is surely one of 
Beethoven's most individual—where over a 
sustained C in the first violins and vio- 
las and the palpitatine throb of the 
tympani, the surge of sound rises to one 
of the greatest orchestral climaxes ever 
written—with fine results. He built his 
climax in a way similar to his interpreta 
tion of the ending of Strauss’s “Death and 
Transfiguration” a few weeks ago, and the 
final measures of the last movement were 
resplendent with verve and glowing orches- 
tral light. He was coinpelled to bow two or 
three times after each movement of the 
work and at the end of the concert re- 
ceived an ovation, the applause continuing 
unceasingly until he had returned. 


A. W. K. 





Clarence Bird Returns to Florence 

Clarence Bird, the American pianist who 
has established a considerable following in 
Florence, Italy, both as a concert giver 
and teacher, departed last.week to resume 
his activities in that city after a stay of a 
few months in America. Mr. Bird is a 
pupil of Theodore Leschetizky and prior 
to locating in Florence he had established 
a favorable reputation for himself in Chi- 
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cago. During his recent short visit here 
he gave recitals in several cities of the 
Middle West with much success. 


Last Concert by Volpe Orchestra 





The last subscription concert of the 
eighth season of the Volpe Symphony So- 
ciety, under the direction of Arnold Volpe, 
will be given on March 26 in Carnegie Hall. 
New York. The soloists will be Leo Orn- 
stein, the young Russian pianist, who will 
play the Second Concerto by MacDowell; 
and Margarete Goetze Kellner, soprano, 


DAMROSCH REVIVES 
“TRISH SYMPHONY 


A Special Performance for St. Pat- 
rick’s Day---Griswold in 
“Hans Sachs ”’ Music 


By way of a St. Patrick’s day celebration 
\Valter Damrosch opened last Sunday aft 
ernoon’s concert of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Century Theater 
with Charles Villiers Stanford’s “Irish 
Symphony.” Except for a presentation by 
Gustav Mahler last season the symphony 
has been allowed to fall into desvetvde of 
late, a fate which it has certainly not de- 
served. It is brimful of vitality, replete 
with musical beauties of a high order and 
constructed with exceptional skill. Stan- 
ford has welded genuine Irish themes into 
a symphonic entity almost as successfully 
as Dvorak did the negro musical materials 
of which he fashioned his ‘New World.” 
The “Irish Symphony” bubbles over with 
melodic beauties, particularly in the lovely 
slow movement and the virile finale, so 
stirring in its broad climaxes. The second 
movement, a lively jig, is most exhilarating 
and the first, if not essentially Irish in 
spirit, is yet full of interest. 

Mr. Damrosch read the last movement 
with much fire and energy, but he was less 
successful with the others. The heartfelt 
andante, especially, was wanting in tender 
ness and poetry. Nevertheless the sym- 
phony was received with a good deal of 
applause. Many thanks are due Mr. Dam 
rosch for its revival. 

The rest of the concert was devoted to 
numbers from Wagner’s “Meistersinger”’— 
the introduction to the third act, the “Prize 
Song,” the overture, and Sachs’ mono 
logues from the second and third acts. The 
conductor missed the soulfulness of the in- 
troduction to the third act, but he gave an 
unusually good performance of the over- 
ture, except for the jubilant close which he 
marred by a greatly exaggerated retard of 
the mastersingers’ theme. 

The two soliloquies of Sachs were sung 
by Putnam Griswold, the Metropolitan’s 
American basso, Mr. Griswold sang them, 
as was to be expected, with magnificent, 
noble quality of voice, with a deep compre 
hension of their poetic essence and much 
breadth. There can be not the slightes: 
doubt that Mr. Griswold would make one 
of the finest Sachses ever seen in this city 
were he but given the opportunity to do 
this role, which, it is to be hoped, wi"! 
sooner or later be the case. Certainly the 
“Wie duftet doch der F lieder” and the 
“Wahn, wahn” are very rarely sung as in- 
spiringly as he gave them last Sunday. The 
large audience appreciated his art, as was 
iully shown in the applause. rH. F.. FF. 


A composer and pianist named Violin 
was a recent concert-giver in Vienna. 
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AN AMERICAN MARCHESI’S SUCCESSOR 


Mrs. Fitz-Randolph Inherits Artistic Duties of the Famous French 
Teacher, Now Retired—Her Views of Her Work—lIdentifying a 


Pupil by His Larynx 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
March 6, 1912. 

NOWN only to her intimates, unsus- 

pected by the great majority in the 

music world, came the news of Mme. Mar- 

chesi’s definite retirement from professor- 

ship and departure from Paris, to join her 
daughter, Blanche, in London. 

The career of Mathilde Marchesi, who 
in private life was Marquise de la Rajata 
de Castrone, is familiar in its general lines 
to every American singer, so numerous are 
those who owe the greater part of their 
present success to her valuable advice, but 
America has special cause for pride since 
the Marchesi cloak—so long the emblem 
of authority in the world of singing—has 
fallen upon the shoulders of her devoted 
pupil and friend, Mrs. Fitz-Randolph, for- 
merly Katharine Timberman, of Scranton, 
Pa., who by virtue of a kindred genius is 
destined to promulgate the Marchesi idea 
in Paris. 

Mrs. Fitz-Randolph is a worthy exam- 
ple of American talent, formed and devel- 
oped in America by American teachers, and 
“polished off” in Europe. This is the course 
advocated by all the leading singing teach- 
ers of this city interviewed recently for 
MusicaL AMERICA on this ever-vital sub- 
ject of the American girl who comes to 
Paris to study singing. All of these mas- 
ters, whatever may have been their widely 
dissenting views on other points, agreed 
that the American girl could reap the best 
results by learning the elements of her art 
at home before coming to Europe. 


Katharine Timberman spent four years 
in the New England Conservatory, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., where she studied singing with 
William L. Whitney, in addition to com- 
pleting the course in harmony, theory and 
solfége. She then came to Paris to study 
with Mme. Marchesi, who soon recognized 
her talent to impart the art of singing, 
but who advised her first to devote a few 
years to public appearances in order to 
master her art more fully. Following 
Mme. Marchesi’s advice she studied Ger- 
man Lieder under George Henschel in 
London. After an eminently successful 
concert tour of Great Britain and South 
Africa she returned to the United States to 
devote herself to teaching as she had prom- 


ised her friend and adviser, Mme. Mar- 
chesi. 
Her Work in Pennsylvania 
Miss Timberman opened a studio in 


Scranton, Pa., and for thirteen years was 
a foremost factor in the musical advance- 
ment of Pennsylvania. The wonderful in- 
fluence exerted by her in this region is best 
evidenced by the tribute paid to her talent 
by Governor L. A. Watres in a speech 
made from his box at the farewell given 
in her honor at the Scranton Lyceum 
Theater, June 28, 1909. 

“What she has given to this region can- 
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not be measured by the tangible standards 
of this world,” said Governor Watres. 

“Its value is measured in uplifted thought, 
in a purer conception of harmony and of 
beauty, and in all that makes for higher 
culture and a better and nobler civiliza- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Fitz-Randolph lived for some time 
in retirement at the Chateau de la Trigalle, 
near Evreux, in one of the most pictur- 
esque regions of France. She has now 
made her home in beautiful Neuilly, the 
aristocratic suburb of Paris. 

As Mme. Marchesi would never consent 
to express her views at length concerning 
the American girl’s voice, with which she 
had, however, had such lengthy and varied 
experience, it seemed interesting to gather 
the opinion of one who had for long been 
her intimate and who had been in almost 
daily touch with her during the two years 
immediately preceding her retirement. 

“Every throat has a distinct personality 
and a singing teacher should be as familiar 
with the throat as with the face of each 
one of her pupils,” said Mrs. Fitz-Randolph 
when interviewed this week for MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

Identifying by the Larynx 


“For my own part I could identify, by 
the mere inspection of the larynx, any one 
of my pupils or any person whose throat 
I had once examined attentively with as 
much ease as I could recognize in a draw- 
ing-room anyone whom I had met before. 
While I would not wish to go so far as to 
claim that I could tell the nationality of a 
singer by the inspection of her throat, yet 
I am positive that the general characteris- 
tics which enable us to recognize at a 
glance the nationality of a person by out- 
ward appearance have their corresponding 
characteristics in the throat; but we are 
unfortunately not as familiar with these as 
we are with the general physical aspect of 
the individual. 

“It is mainly due to these marked physi- 
ological differences which one observes in 
the throat of the American girl as com- 
pared with that of girls of other nationality 
that must undoubtedly be attributed the 
great superiority of our compatriot in the 
world of song. But her moral qualities 
also deserve their share of credit, for her 
intelligence, perseverance and enthusiasm 
are unbounded. 

“Notwithstanding her qualities, maybe 
even on account of them, the American 
girl has one great defect: she lacks hu- 
mility. And this virtue Mme. Marchesi 
was ever desirous of instilling into us. 
The Marchesi teachings were a constant 
lesson in humility. She broke stubborn 
characters and taught us to realize how 
little we knew of the great art in which 
we had appealed to her to instruct us. 


Correcting a Massenet Compliment 


“IT remember that one day the great Mas- 
senet called on Mme. Marchesi during one 
of her lessons. I was on the platform and 
sang ‘Souvenez-vous, Vierge Marie’ in 
honor of our distinguished visitor. Mas- 
senet appeared much impressed by my 
singing and exclaimed with true French 
enthusiasm: ‘This voice is delicious. It is 
exquisite. It is sublime. This child must 
sing in grand opera. She will have a tre- 
mendous success. I was naturally over- 
come with joy and was about to break the 
strict etiquette and raise my voice to thank 
the master, when Madame dryly remarked: 
‘No. She would be a failure in grand op- 
era. She is made to teach singing” I 
thought I would die of humiliation. But 
later on I came to be accustomed to such 
criticism because I grew to realize that it 
was sincere, well founded and meant for 
my ultimate welfare. 

“Mme. Marchesi had a particularly un- 
pleasant way of addressing us when we were 
on the platform, whether alone with the 
class or in front of an audience of guests: 
‘What’s the matter with your dress?’ she 
would suddenly exclaim. ‘It does not hang 
properly. That ribbon in your hair makes 
you look ridiculous. You don’t know how 
to dress, my child. Can’t you stand erect? 
Don’t twitch your fingers like that. You 
will never make a success at singing.’ Such 
were the remarks which were well made 
to teach us the lessons of humility which 
one can never learn too soon in lite.” 


The Teacher and Her Voice 


“It has been claimed by some that it is 
not necessary for a teacher to have a good 
voice in order to instruct his pupils prop- 
erly. Do you share this opinion?” I asked 
Mrs. Fitz- Randolph. 

“T think such an assertion is positively 
absurd and it can only be upheld by those 
who have never known how to sing or who 
have lost their voices. What would one 


think of a drawing professor who could 





not draw? This opinion can find advocates 
only among the legion of accompanists who 
have played for some great teacher and 
who have acquired enough rudiments and 
phrases to convey to the novice the impres- 
sion that they can teach singing. This rep- 
resents the greatest danger with which the 
path of a young singer is strewn and ex- 
plains a great number of ruined voices 
which we find every day.” 

And here it might be said that Mrs. Fitz- 
Randolph can well afford to combat this 
theory, for she is the fortunate possessor 
of a most powerful and supple contralto 
voice. Its foremost qualities are its great 
power, its. depth and resonance, its re- 
markable velvety softness and extraordi- 
nary flexibility. The voice is happily sec- 
onded by an exceptionally sympathetic per- 
sonality, a deep knowledge of human na- 
ture and of the way to play upon it. 

“Sing out. Get your voice out of your 
throat, out of your mouth. Sing as though 
you were singing into a dome.” Such are 
the vivid exclamations one hears at a les- 
son in Mrs. Fitz-Randolph’s studio. 

The musicaies which Mrs. Fitz-Randolph 
gives in her Neuilly studio are always well 
attended, and besides musical celebrities of 
every nationality many personalities prom- 
inent in aristocratic circles are to be met 
with, 

An amusing anecdote is told in connec- 
tion with a recent reception to Mme. Mar- 
chesi and which gives a fair example of 
her wonderful alertness of mind and body. 
When the subject was broached of a re- 
ception in her honor, Mrs. Fitz-Randolph 
delicately suggested that Mme. Marchesi 
would have no cause to fear fatigue, as 
she could sit in a large arm-chair and hold 
court. Whereupon the noted teacher in- 
dignantly exclaimed: “What! Do you 
think I am going to sit there in a chair— 
like an old woman?” 

‘DANIEL 
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Both as Singer and Actor Baritone 
Makes Profound Impression 


Newark, N. J., March 15.—David Bis- 
pham sang here last night and again gave 
proof of his popularity in this city by at- 
tracting a large audience. The first part of 
the program was made up of a fine variety 
of songs and arias from Handel to Schu- 
mann, while the second part was devoted to 
the works of American composers, compris- 
ing Homer’s “Song of the Shirt” and “Ban- 
jo Song,” Gilbert’s “Pirate Song,’ Lulu 
Jones Downing’s “Only a Rose,” and Dam- 
rosch’s “Danny Deever.” Besides Mr. Bis- 
pham’s ever pleasing voice, he displayed a 
surprising degree of versatility in express- 
ing the content of his highly contrasted se- 
lections. His recitation, of Longfellow’s 

‘King Robert of Sicily” to the music of 
Rosetter G. Cole made a profound impres- 
sion. His power in histrionics fully 
matches his ability as a singer. 

Mr. Gilbert accompanied ably and also 
played Chopin’s Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2, 
and Von Dohnany’s Rhapsodie, C Major, 
with success. 

The fifth and last concert of the season’s 
series of artists recitals was given Friday 
evening, and was made successful by the 
appearance of Florence Mulford Hunt, 
mezzo-soprano, and the Criterion Male 
Quartet of New York. Mrs. Hunt sang 
several numbers, among which were Mrs. 
Beach’s “Ecstasy,” and “The Year’s at 
Spring,” Nevin’s “Rosary,” and Harriet 
Ware’s “Boat Song” with fine taste and ex- 
pression. The quartet was heard with 
much enjoyment in several numbers and 
were obliged to respond to encores repeat- 
edly. As an appropriate close to the sea- 
son’s successful series the patrons of the 





among the school children, with tokens of 
their esteem, and in responding Mr. Shaf- 
fer announced that he would continue the 
series next season. 

ce “ee 


DANCED TO MUSIC OF 
DAMROSCH ORCHESTRA 


New York Symphony’s Sixth Concert 
for Young People Marked by 
Unusually Festive Features 


Walter Damrosch and his New York 
Symphony Orchestra gave their sixth con- 
cert for young people at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on March 16, with a most potent 
added attraction in a group of fancy 
dances by gifted young amateurs. The 
rear of the auditorium was unusually fes- 


tive with throngs of Scotch, Danish and 
Swedish peasants watching their fellow 
dancers perform. 

Mr. Damrosch contributed a musical ac- 
companiment of such enthusiasm as to in- 
spire the dancers to their best efforts. Of 
the six folk dances under the direction of 
Elizabeth Burchenal, those which were 
notably entertaining were the Danish Fir- 
tur, with its refined Scandinavian version 
of the “turkey trot,” and the Oxdansen, a 
Swedish pantomime of a fight between 
four men. 

The most finished dancing of the after- 
noon was found in the Frolic under the 
direction of Grace Jenkins Anderson. A 
Spring Dance in classic costume, arranged 
by Mary Porter Beegle, was performed by 
a group of girls from the Teachers’ Col- 
lege with all the professional ease of a 
Metropolitan ballet. To accompany this 
number Mr. Damrosch played the Strauss 
valse, “Voices of Spring,” with a rhythmic 
gayety that was irresistible. Equally ar- 
tistic was the Shepherd’s’ Dance, led by 
Alice Kurlander, who displayed a natural 
gift for dancing indicative of a future Pav- 
lowa. 

The first half of the program was given 
up to orchestral numbers. A splendid ren- 
dition of the “William Tell” Overture was 
followed by the Scotch Idyl from Saint- 
Saéns’s “Henry VIII,” which pleased the 
youthful audience with its bagpipe effect on 
the harp and oboe. The dreamy melody of 
the Largo from Dvorak’s “New World 
Symphony” made an emphatic appeal as 
interpreted by Mr. Damrosch. “The Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube” received its usual spir- 
ited delivery from this excellent organiza 
tion. 
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Manager Arranges for Tours of Noted 
Artists Next Season 


Cuicaco, March 18.—Charles L. Wagner, 
the musical manager, was a sojourner in 
the city last week, having recently r: 
turned from the Pacifie Coast. He stopped 
here last Sunday to hear John McCormack, 
the distinguished Irish tenor, who was gi\ 
ing a concert in the Auditorium, and who 
will be under the management of Mr 
Wagner next season. He has arranged for 
Mr. McCormack to appear as guest artist 
in ten performances with the Boston Grand 
Opera Company next season, also for ten 
performances of Mme. Schumann-Hcin! 
in the same association. The Alice Niel 
sen Opera Company will start on a tour 
next November under Mr. Wagner’s di 
rection, likewise Riccardo Martin, the ce! 
ebrated tenor, and Rudolph Ganz, the pia! 
ist, who commence their tour in Octobe: 
The time of these several artists has bee! 
already well booked. Leopold Godowsky, 
the pianist, who resided for a number 0! 
years in Chicago, will make a tour 0! 
America under the direction of Wagner 11 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA COMES 
AND NEW YORK IS CONQUERED 





A Remarkably Fine Organization This That Has Come Out of the 
West—Well Balanced and Admirably Drilled.—Oberhoffer a 
Commander With a Firm Grasp on His Men 


New Yorkers have been told much 
about the musical advancement of the 
West, but those who were still sceptical 
about the possibility of any Western city 
even remotely rivaling theirs in the matter 
of orchestral organizations were given a 
chance to see and hear for themselves last 
Monday evening when the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, under the leadership 
of Emil Oberhoffer, followed the recent 
example of the Thomas Orchestra of Chi- 
cago and gave a concert in Carnegie Hall. 
Those who were convinced that import- 
ing an orchestra to New York was like 
carrying coals to Newcastle and who ac- 
cordingly came to scoff went away two 
hours later wishing that the Minneapolis 
organization might take up its perma- 
nent abode in this city. “Lucky Minne- 
apolis!” exclaimed one person as he left 
the hall, “to be blessed with such an or- 
chestra and such a conductor! I should 
scarcely have thought it possible.” These 
words may well be taken as representing 
the sentiments of the whole audience. 

Conductor Oberhoffer selected a _ pro- 
gram of no unusual character, but one 
adequately calculated to disclose the salient 
characteristics of his players and his own 
abilities. It contained Beethoven’s third 
“Leonore” Overture, Brahms’s First Sym- 
phony, Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik” 
and Strauss’s “Death and Transfiguration.” 
After the first number the audience, which 
was of good size, broke into spontaneous 
applause and the demonstration was re- 
newed after every other, while at the con- 
clusion of the symphony the conductor was 
presented with a large wreath. 

It wouid be idie and unprofitable to in- 
stitute comparisons between this organiza- 
tion and the Thomas Orchestra because of 
the longer life of the latter. It may be 
observed, however, that a hasty contrast is 
by no means obviously disadvantageous to 
the Minneapolis musicians. They are a 
well balanced body of players, one which 
has been admirably drilled. They played 
with much smoothness and precision last 
Monday, with pure intonation, with beau- 
tiful tone and with spirit and fire. There 
were moments during the early part of the 
evening when the body of string tone 
seemed a trifle thin, but later on, particu- 
larly in the Mozart and Strauss music, it 
had admirable solidity, firmness and color. 
W oodwind and brass were highly satisfying 
in their mellowness and purity. 

_ Mr. Oberhoffer, who commands his 
forces with a firm grasp, is a conductor 
endowed with temperament, enthusiasm and 
emotion. He can be refined and poetic and 


he can also build up rousing climaxes. He 
is not sparing with energetic gesticulations, 
but the results justify these. His “Leo- 
nore” Overture was dramatic and finely 
climaxed. He knows how to _ obtain 
dynamic contrasts that are very effec- 
tive. There were times in the Beetho- 
ven when his tempi seemed a trifle faster 
than the ordinary, but his reading had, 
nevertheless, interest and individuality. Of 
course, Mr. Oberhoffer could not make the 
vacuous opening movement of the Brahms 
sound interesting—always excepting the 
impressive slow introduction—but the ju- 
bilant finale, with its Beethovenian theme, 
he read with splendid exuberance. The 
lovely horn passage at the beginning of 
this division was capitally played. Mozart’s 
“Nachtmusik” is trifling material at best, 
but with the Strauss tone poem conductor 
and orchestra nobly distinguished them- 
selves. The huge crescendos were built up 
with convincing directness, breadth and 
emotional accent, nor was the tenderness 
of the opening slighted. The execution of 
the performers was marked by surety and 
smoothness. 

The orchestra brought with it its own 
soloist, Lucille Stevenson, soprano, who 
has won popularity in the West. This is 
not at all difficult to account for, as the 
young artist has a personality of winning 
charm and a voice of exceptional beauty, 
color and warmth of timbre. It is a dra- 
matic voice backed by an emotional tem- 
perament, as Mme. Stevenson showed in her 
delivery of the “Ave Maria” from Bruch’s 
“Cross of Fire.” There is now and then 
just a suspicion of stridency in some of 
her upper tones, but on the whole the voice 
is excellently handled. Miss Stevenson 
sings, moreover, with style, excellent taste 
and good enunciation. The audience last 
Monday recalled her many times and she 
finally granted an encore, Horatio Parker’s 
graceful “The Lark Now Leaves Her Wa- 
tery Nest.” nm. FF. 





Opinions of other New York critics: 


It is safe to say that with the exception of the 
great Bostonian organization founded by Colonel 
Higginson, no body of musicians in this country 
which devotes itself to symphony has excelled the 
Minneapolis society. But for local pride I might 
be tempted to add—none has equalled it.—Mr. 
Meltzer in The American. 


Only our very best organizations afford as much 
pleasure as Mr. Oberhoffer’s musicians provided 
last night; and they not always. In spite of the 
surfeit of orchestral music which burdens the 
meiropolis, there were many moments of real re- 
freshment in the concert given by the visitors.— 
Mr. Krehbiel in The Tribune. 


It was perfectly clear that Mr. Oberhoffer is a 
competent musician, who is moved by a real tem- 
perament. His readings had idiosyncrasies, such 
as his resolute insistence of the last drop of blood 
in the double basses, and in some of the tutti 
he regulated his dynamics so as to destroy balance 
of tone. But his method has a sweep and a 
virility which are decidedly communicative and 
which put a real vitality into the playing of his 
men.—Mr. Henderson in The Sun. 








Activities in New York 
Schools and Studios 











Engagements for Sulli Pupils 


Lena Mason, a pupil of Georgie M. Sulli, 
vho scored a success in “Lucia” at the 
‘ational Theater, City of Mexico, has been 
ngaged by the Aborn Opera Company to 
ing the roles of Olympia in “The Tales of 
loffmann,” Musetta in “La Bohéme” and 
rretel in “Hansel und Gretel.” Mr. and 
‘Irs. George R. Dolf, tenor and soprano, 
lso pupils of Mr. Sulli, have been engaged 
y a Chicago manager for a tour of forty 
oncerts in the United States and Canada. 

* * * 

Fine Playing by Young Virgil School Pupil 
Lucille Oliver displayed astonishing pro- 
1ency in technic and beauty of tone at 
e Children’s Recital of the Virgil Piano 

school on Tuesday of last week. The runs 
the “Zephyrs of May” by Delacour were 

‘layed with a dash and prilliancy which 
ntrasted well with her charming delicacy 
{ tone in the Olesen Serenade.  Liszt’s 
La Campanella,” which taxes the resource 
f mature concert artists, revealed her 
trength of dramatic contrast, precision and 
rasp of technical difficulties. She was 


eartily applauded. 
x * * 


Benefit Concert by Granberry School 

A concert in aid of the Scholarship Fund 
the assistance of talented and needy 
tudenis will be given in Carnegie Cham- 
er Music Hall on March 25 by the Gran- 
etry Piano School. Since the organiza- 


tion of the school free instruction has been 
given to a number of students. It has been 
found that it is necessary now to establish 
a fund to carry on the work, as many op- 
portunities have presented themselves for 
this purpose. On the committee for this 
concert are Mrs. John Henry Hammond, 
Mrs. F. Norton Goddard, Mrs. Dave Hen- 
nen Morris, Mrs. D. Hunter McAlpin, Jr., 
and Mrs. George Washbourne Smith. 

The program will present the New York 
Singers’ Quartet in Tschaikowsky’s “A 
Legend,” Brahms’s “Farewell,” Lasso’s 
“Matona lovely maiden” and Dr. Arne’s 
“Where the Bee Sucks;” Dr. Nicholas J. 
Elsenheimer, pianist, and Wilhelm Foer- 
ster, clarinetist, in Brahms’s Sonata in E 
Flat Major, op. 120, No. 2; Frederick Hast- 
ings, baritone, in a group of American 
songs, containing Dr. Elsenheimer’s “I 
Think When I Read That Sweet Story,” 
MacDowell’s “The Sea” and Gena Brans- 
combe’s “Krishna” and Valeda Frank, a 
young pianist in the “Gondoliera” in G Flat 
of Liszt and Chopin’s Impromptu, op. 29, 
and Prelude, op. 28, No. 22. 


x * * 
Reception at the Severn Studios 


A reception was given on Sunday after- 
noon, March 17, by Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Severn in honor of Maximilian Pilzer, the 
New York violinist, at their studios. There 
were many prominent musical people pres- 
ent, among them Arnold Volpe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gustav L. Becker, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
H. Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Lilien- 
thal, J. Van Brockhaven and many others. 
Interest centered in a performance of Mr. 
Severn’s new suite, “From Old New Eng- 
land,” which received a splendid hearing 


at the hands of Mr. Pilzer and Mrs. 
Severn. The composer in an informal way 
gave some interesting explanatory remarks 
relating to the material emploved in the 
composition and there was great enthusiasm 
shown at the close of the performance. 
Mr. Pilzer will play the suite at his Car- 
negie Hall recital on April 25 for the first 
time in public. The remainder of the 
musical program presented Arthur T. 
Ernest, baritone, in Mr. Severn’s songs, 
“Darling,” “To My Beloved,” and in two 
Oriental songs, “To Amine” and “To 
Mihri.” Samuel Martin, tenor, was heard 
in Mr. Severn’s “To Marcelle.” Carl f1. 
Tollefsen, the violinist, assisted by Mrs. 
Tollefsen at the piano, played a group con- 
taining an Andante by Halvorsen, Drdla’s 
“Souvenir” and a Nachez Gipsy Dance with 
admirable tone and much artistry. Miguel 
de Castellanos gave a splendid performance 
of the A Flat Major Polonaise of Chopin, 
op. 53. 


TOO LITTLE ATTENTION 
TO SPEAKING VOICE 
Important Dene ot Vocal Training 


Often Disregarded, Says Elizabeth 
Kelso Patterson 





“Pay more attention to the pupil’s speak- 
ing voice.” 

That is the advice to singing teachers of 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, a teacher her- 
self and a soprano, pupil of Mathilde Mar- 
chesi and Sir Charles Santley. 

“Many teachers 
disregard it,” said 
Miss Patterson toa 
MusIcAL AMERICA 
representative the 
other day, “but it is 
in reality one of the 
most important 
points. The speak- 
ing voice and the 
singing voice are 
more closely related 
than the average 
layman imagines. 
T he question of 
breath control is 
here applicable, both 
in the case of speak- 
ing and singing. I 
cannot understand 
how it is possible to teach unless one has 
sung oneself, for the teacher must make 
clear to the pupil the sensation received in 
producing a tone. Mme. Marchesi was 
known to place only the female voice, and 
I have followed suit, as I believe that I am 
best fitted to teach women. 

“The voice floats on the breath, and to 
acquire proper production one must, of 
course, carefully regulate the breath. With- 
out entering into technicalities, let me say 
that the idea which Mme. Marchesi so 
clearly expounded of raising the larynx 
and shortening the vocal chords as a result 
of it, is all important. The fault with 
Americans is that they imitate too easily; 
they hear a certain great artist produce a 
tone and immediately attempt to do like- 
wise, without first looking into the matter 
and studying how. that tone is produced. 
In teaching it should be the instructor’s 
principle in showing a pupil a certain tone 
to make the pupil realize that the tone it- 
self should not be imitated, but only the 
placement of the tone.” 

Miss Patterson conducts the Misses Pat- 
terson Home for Young Ladies Studying 
Music and Art and has for a number of 
years been working along lines which have 
produced excellent results among her pu- 
pils. Her institution is conducted on 
unique lines. All the students live at her 
home, but only those who study voice are 
under Miss Patterson’s guidance, the others 
working with other teachers in the city. 


MISS ELVYN WINS LAURELS 





Elizabeth Kelso 
Patterson 








San Francisco Thunders Applause at 
Pianist’s Brilliant Work 


SAN Francisco, March 14.—Myrtle 
Elvyn, the young Chicago pianist, gained 
one of the biggest concert successes of the 
season last night before an audience which 
almost exhausted the capacity of the big 
Scottish Rite Auditorium. With her amaz- 
ing technic in the Beethoven Sonata “Ap- 
“assionata,” Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsodie and 
the paraphrase on the “Blue Danube” 
waltzes established her success completely. 
Two operatic selections, the Leschetizky 
left-hand arrangement of the Andante 
Finale from “Lucia” and the Liszt para- 
phrase from “Rigoletto” were received with 
thunderous applause. 

Miss Elvyn played two of her own com- 
positions, a Serenade and a Novelette, of 
which the former was especially buoyant 
and rhythmically attractive. Two Chopin 
pieces were greeted with a tense silence, 
which was a tribute to the pianism of the 
artist. Miss Elvyn played with finesse the 
arrangement of Scarlatti’s “Concert Al- 
legro,” by her teacher, Godowsky. 


AN UNRULY CURTAIN 
IN BOSTON OPERA 


“‘Trovatore” Halted in Middle of 
Act—New Singers in 
Familiar Operas 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 18, 1912. 


ELIZABETH AMSDEN sang the part of 

Azucena in “I1 Trovatore” for the first 
time on any stage on Wednesday evening. 
There was another notable circumstance in 
the performance—the methodical and re- 
lentless descent of the asbestos fire curtain 
in the middle of an act. Few will forget 
that slow descent, while the singers tried 
their best to keep on singing and Mme. Gay 
furiously confronted the soldiers of Count 
di Luna with one eye on the thing dropping 
down on her from above. The cause of all 
this was the leaking in a valve in the high 
pressure water pipe under the stage. This 


pipe is sO connected with the fire curtain 
that if owing to any sudden flame the pipe 
commences to give its water the curtain 
will at the same moment automatically de- 
scend. The curtain obeyed instructions. 
The leak was not large enough to make it 
descend quickly, but it came down, and no 
man could stop it. It took between five 
and ten minutes to arrive at the bottom and 
was not noticed by the majority in the au- 
dience until it was fairly under way. 
Laughter commenced to sweep over the 
house and there was a roar as the curtain 
landed. It was fifty minutes before the 
performance could proceed. 

Miss Amsden sang her music brilliantly 
and with feeling for its fine old-fashioned 
style. She has a voice of uncommon ca- 
pacity; she has temperament and a per- 
sonality that carries well over the foot- 
lights. It was a pitv, in a way, that Mr. 
Zenatello could not repeat “Di quella pira” 
as an encore. He had sung it with such 
fire and in such heroic vein. 

Carmen Melis followed Mary Garden at 
the popular-priced performance on Satur- 
day night, with Jean Riddez as Athanaél. 
Miss Garden and Mr. Renaud, in the same 
opera, had been the afternoon attractions. 
Mme. Melis gave a carefully composed im- 
personation of the Alexandrian lady and 
Mr. Riddez played the part of Athanaél 
with real dignity and effectiveness. 

Mme. Calvé appeared for a third special 
performance as Carmen on Wednesday aft- 
ernoon and sang exceptionally well, but did 
not draw a large audience. 

The end of the opera season being but 
two weeks off, there is no longer thought 
of novelties, there is the putting of new 
wine in familiar bottles; familiar operas 
with unfamiliar casts. This evening Mr. 
Clément has been singing, for the first time 
in Boston, as Rodolfo in “La Bohéme,” 
and his partner was Alice Zeppilli, of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Company. Mr. Clé- 
ment had rarely been ir better voice and he 
employed his vocal resources with consum- 
mate skill. He sang his romanza in the 
opening act as only a very great artist may. 

OLIN Downes. 


CLEVELAND TRIUMPH FOR 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 


Enthusiastic Playing of Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
Men Makes Concert Great Success 
—De Pachmann in Recital 








CLEVELAND, March 16,—Outside the reg- 
ular symphony course and consequently 
without the great audience which subscribes 
to it,the appearance of the Minneapolis 
Orchestra under Emil Oberhoffer partook 
of the nature of a distinct triumph. Mr. 
Oberhoffer proved himself to be a highly 
competent conductor. Using no score he 
directed his band with detailed and sug- 
gestive signals as to tempo, phrasing, and 
dvnamic contrast. The .result was an en- 
tirely satisfactory performance. The mu- 
sicians responded with youthful enthusiasm 
and vigorous tone. One seldom sees a 
group of men who seemed more enthusi- 
astic in the performance of their task. Lu- 
cille Stevenson’s pure voice and intelligent 
use of it gave unalloyed pleasure in her solo 
numbers. 

De Pachmann’s farewell recital on 
Wednesday drew an audience of fair size 
only, but of unbounded enthusiasm. After 
the regular program had reached its close a 
full half hour of music was accorded to 
the eager listeners gathered in aisles and 
about the platform. The first half of the 
evening was given to miscellaneous selec- 
tions and the rest to Chopin. 

ALICE BRADLEY, 
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PUTNAM 


Griswold 


BASSO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


Recent Criticisms 


POCNER 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, March 7th 
—Mr. Griswold’s superb voice, with his 
skill in song, made his Pogner a figure 
to be remembered. Miss Destinn’s 
Eva is always admirable. 


EVENING WORLD, March 7th— 
Another new impersonation to us was 
Putnam Griswold’s Pogner, than which 
we have seen none better. A very real 
character it was that he presented. 
One never could think that he was 
acting. And how well he sang! In him 
America has an artist of the first rank. 


EVENING SUN, March 7th—The 
American, Putnam Griswold, was a 
Pogner of superb voice. He, too, is 
said to wish a trial at Sachs, for which 
he has the noble, deeper tones. 


EVENING JOURNAL, March 7th— 
Putnam Griswold was a dignified and 
at the same time a lovably human 
Pogner, and sang with his accustomed 
sense of values. 


MORNING TELEGRAPH, March 7th 
—The Pogner of Putnam Griswold has 
geniality and wealth of voice, 


GLOBE, March 7th—Mr. Griswold 
guards successfully against the temp- 
tation to woodenness in Veit Pogner, 
and his fine voice gives much pleas- 
ure. Altcgether he is a far better 
representative of the rich goldsmith 
than we have had of late. 


WORLD, March 7th—Putnam Gris- 
wold’s Pogner, new here, was far more 
dramatically impressive, the American 
basso’s voice being especially full and 
sonorous. 


N. Y. AMERICAN, March 7th—One 
of the most impressive features of the 
performance was the Veit Pogner of 
the American bass-baritone, Putnam 
Griswold, who, by the way, should 
make a very fine Hans Sachs. 


N. Y. TIMES, March 7th—Mr. Put- 
nam Griswold’s Pogner was a new and 








delightful disclosure of his powers in’ 


both singing and impersonation; ad- 
mirable in feeling and sung with a 
noble and beautiful voice. 


WOTAN 


TRIBUNE, March 10th—Die Wal- 
kiire, with a brand new Wotan, was 
yesterday afternoon’s opera at the 
Metropolitan. The new Wotan was 
Putnam Griswold, and a true king of 
the gods was he, noble in bearing and 
finely resonant of voice and beautifully 
tender in his scene with his disobedient 
daughter. Mr. Griswold by his iIm- 
mp nage has set himself one peg 

igher in the estimation of the critical 
public. 


N. Y. SUN, March 10th—The only 
important changes in the cast were the 
appearance of Mr. Jérn as Siegmund, 
and Mr. Griswold as Wotan. The 
American basso had not hitherto been 
heard as the head of the Norse house- 
hold of deities and, indeed, it was 
stated that he had sung the réle only 
once before in his career. It is safe to 
say that he will sing it again. Mr. 
Griswold has high qualifications for the 
part. He has a voice of noble quality 
and sonority, a broad and musical 
style and great dignity of carriage. 
His Wotan made a thoroughly favorable 
impression. His last scene was espe- 
cially admirable. 


EVENING MAIL, March 10th—Put- 
nam Griswold was one of the most 
magnificent Wotans that has ever 
graced the Metropolitan stage. 


EVENING POST, March 10th—iIn the 
Walkiire performance on Saturday af- 
ternoon there was a new Wotan In the 
person of Putnam Griswold. He gave 
an admirable impersonation on the 
whole, one characterized by breadth, 
dignity and nobility, and vocally splen- 
did. He did not always make Wotan’s 
outbreaks of wrath sufficiently tem- 
pestuous, it is true, but otherwise this 
American basso made one regret that 
he had not been allowed to sing the 
— two Wotans in the recent “Ring’’ 
cycle. 


STAATS-ZEITUNG, March 10th— 
Mr. Griswold sang Wotan for the first 
time here. He made a splendid im- 
pression, and when he has sung the 
réle oftener he will be able to give 
richer and deeper color to it. The 
big lines are already there. Particular- 
ly effective was his third act with 
Madame Gadski, in which he created a 
profound impression. 


AMERICAN, March 10th—Putnam 
Griswold made his first appearance in 
New York as the Wotan of “Die 
Walkiire.”’ 

Mr. Griswold, who is steadily gain- 
Ing In favor, made a most favorable 
impression as the Wagnerian Jove, 
singing with freedom and acting with 
majesty. 


















































FIRST PERFORMANCE FOR 
NEW STOJOWSKI WORK 


Sonata Played by Composer and Mr. 
Argiewicz in Joint Recital Proves 
Fluent Piece of Writing 


Sigismond Stojowski, the noted pianist, 
and Arthur Argiewicz, violinist, presented 
the last of their series of joint recitals at 
the MacDowell Club, New York, on March 
18, with the assistance of Gaétano Rummo 
as accompanist for Mr. Argiewicz. 

The recital was notably interestir; by 
reason of the first performance of Mr. 
Stojowski’s Sonata in E Major, which was 
the final number on the program. As inter- 
preted by the two artists this new composi- 
tion was revealed as a fluent piece of 
writing, giving grateful opportunities to 
the performers. Of particular appeal was 
the sparkling Intermezzo, which was played 
with the utmost verve, and the Arietta, 
with the broad sweep of its flowing mel- 
ody. The composer was enthusiastically 
applauded at the conclusion of the spirited 
finale. 

Mr. Stojowski displayed the finished 
quality of his pianism in a group of pieces 
which comprised the Melcer arrangement 
of Moniuszko’s song, “Connais-tu le Pays?” 
a Humoresque by Zelenski and Paderew- 
ski’s “Moment Musical” and “Caprice.” So 
favorably were these received that the 
pianist added. an extra number. The two 
artists were heard to great advantage in 
the Zelenski F Major Sonata. 

Of the violin solos by Mr. Argiewicz 
there was especial interest in the Wilhelm) 
transcription of the Melodie by Mr. Stoj- 
owski. The violinist also scored strongly 
with the Wieniawski Scherzo-Tarantelle. 


DR. CARL CELEBRATES 
20TH YEAR AS ORGANIST 


Congregation of “Old First” Presents 
Him with Bust of Beethoven 
After Recital 


Fifteen hundred persons crowded the 
First Presbyterian Church on Fifth avenue, 
New York, Monday evening and fully as 
many were turned away unable to gain ad- 
mission as Dr. William C. Carl celebrated 
his twentieth anniversary as organist and 
director of music of that church. Mary 
Hissem de Moss, soprano, and Francis 
Rogers, baritone, assisted Dr. Carl in the 
performance of this program: 

Jubilate Deo, Dr. Alfred J. Silver (dedicated 
to Dr. Carl); Prelude per Organo (ms.), Théodore 
Dubois (dedicated to Dr. Carl); Spring Song, 
Félix Borowski; Toccata from the Fifth Organ 
Symphony, Ch. M. Widor; Air: O had I Jubal’s 
Lyre, Handel, Mrs. de Moss; Premiere Organ 
Symphony, Alexandre Guilmant; Andante known 
as the clock movement, Josef Haydn; Fugue in 
D Major, Johann Sebastian Bach; Songs: Love Me 
or Not, Secchi, Lungi dal caro Bene, Sarti; In- 
victus (W. E. Henley) (written for Mr. Rogers), 
Huhn, Mr. Rogers; Largo from Xerxes, George 
Frederick Handel; Variations de Concert (with 
— Cadenza), Joseph Bonnet; Songs, Longing, 

aar, Spring Tide, Becker, Mrs. de Moss; Final in 
D Major, Jacques Lemmens. 


During the program, which sustained the 
high artistic standard characteristic of Dr. 
Carl’s recitals, the Rev. James A. McCague, 
assistant pastor, paid a glowing tribute to 
Dr. Carl’s work during the past twenty 
years and following the recital Col. Charles 
H. Olmstead, on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, presented the organist ‘with a bronze 
bust of Beethoven mounted upon a ped- 
estal of green marble. Other speeches fol- 
lowed, to which Dr. Carl responded. 


PITTSBURGH CONCERTS 














Fine Performance by Minneapolis Or- 
chestra—Recital by Clarence Eddy 


PittspurGH, March 18.—The Minneapolis 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
made its Pittsburgh dcbut Saturday night 
with Mme. Lucille Tewksbury Stevenson, 
soprano, as the soloist. The personnel of 
the orchestra was somewhat gratifying to 
Pittsburghers, for nearly a dozen of the 
players were at one time identified with the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra. 

Conductor Oberhoffer was not long dem- 
onstrating that he is a musician of high 
qualifications. Beethoven’s third overture, 
“Leonore,” has been heard in Pittsburgh 
many times, as also has been the “Tristan 
and Isolde” Prelude, the Tschaikowsky 
Fifth Symphony and the Liszt Rhapsodie 
No. 2, the familiarity with these numbers 
offering Pittsburghers ample opportunity to 
judge of the exceptional merits of the or- 
ganization. Mme. Stevenson made a dis- 
tinct impression with her aria, the “Ave 
Maria,” from Bruch’s “Cross of Fire.” 

Clarence Eddy, the great American or- 
ganist, gave a recital yesterday at the 
Rodeph Shalom Temple, assisted by Mme. 
Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano, of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Eddy was at his best. He 
played such numbers as Clérambault’s Pre- 
lude in D Minor, Bach’s Fugue in D Major 





JADLOWKER SINGS HIS FAREWELL 





Tenor Heard for 


Week 


Last Time at Metropolitan Before Joining 
Kaiser’s Opera—‘‘Mona’”’ the Only New Production of the 











METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 





UCCINI’S “Madama _ Butterfly,” 
Wednesday afternoon, March 13. 
Mmes. Farrar, Fornia; Messrs. Jad- 
lowker. Scotti, Conductor, Mr. Tos- 
canini, 

Smetana’s“‘Bartered Bride,’’ Wednes- 
day evening, March 13. Mmes. Des- 
tinn, Wakefield, Mattfeld, Case; 
Messrs. J6érn, Reiss Didur, Wither- 
spoon, Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. 
Hertz. 

Horatio Parker’s ‘‘Mona’”’ (first per- 
formance on any stage), Thursday 
evening, March 14. Mmes. Homer, 
Fornia; Messrs. Martin, Griswold, 
Reiss, Witherspoon, Hinshaw, Mur- 
phy, Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Verdi’s ‘“‘Otello,’’ Friday evening, 
March 15. Mmes. Alda, Maubourg; 
Messrs. Slezak, Amato, de Segurola, 
Bada. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Ponchielli’s ‘‘Gioconda,”’ Saturday 
afternoon, March 16. Mmes. Destinn, 
Duchéne; Messrs. Caruso, Amato, de 
Segurola. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Humperdinck’s “Kénigskinder,’’ Sat- 
urday evening, March 16. Mmes. Far- 
rar, Wickham, Fornia, Mattfeld; 
Messrs. Jadlowker, Goritz, Reiss, 
Didur. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Gluck’s “‘Armide,’’ Monday evening, 
March 18. Mmes. Fremstad, Matze- 
nauer, Rappold, Gluck, Sparkes, Mau- 
bourg; Messrs. Caruso, Amato, Gilly, 
Bada, Reiss, de Segurola. Conductor, 
Mr. Toscanini. 











HE advent of “Mona” on Thursday 
evening of last week, which will be 
found treated in another section of this 
paper, quite towered in importance over 
every other operatic happening of the week 
at the Metropolitan. Repetitions of famil- 
iar works have been the order of the day. 
Hermann Jadlowker sang his last two 
performances of the season and possibly 
for several seasons at the Metropolitan. 
There is a chance that the Kaiser may al- 
low him a sufficient vacation during each 
year of his long contract at the Berlin 
Royal Opera to permit of his making a few 
appearances in New York, and this is much 


to be desired. So great have been the 
strides made by this young tenor this sea- 
son that his failure to return for the next 
few years will be profoundly deplored. 

On Wednesday evening of last week a 
good sized audience enjoyed the “Bartered 
Bride,” which had its second hearing of the 
season. The cast was the same as at the 
previous performance, chief honors falling 


to Mme. Destinn, Mr. Jérn and Mr. Reiss, 
whose Wenzel has never been more de- 
liciously funny. All of the principals were 
in their best form and Mr. Hertz missed 
none of the captivating charms of the 
score. He has very wisely restored the 
overture to the place which it has hitherto 
occupied at the Metropolitan, namely, be- 
fore the second act. In this way it can be 
enjoyed by everybody and is not ruined 
by the noise of late comers. 

On the afternoon of the same day a spe- 
cial matinée of “Madama Butterfly” was 
given, the leading characters being assumed 
by Miss Farrar, Mr. Jadlowker and Mr. 
Seotti. Mr. Jadlowker has not often been 
associated with the part-of Pinkerton, but 
his work was thoroughly pleasing. 

Friday evening of last week brought 
“Otello,” which is being relished by larger 
audiences at each consecutive hearing and 
for the restoration of which in the réper- 
toire Mr. Toscanini deserves no end of 
thanks. Mr. Slezak was somewhat hoarse, 
but his impersonation did not suffer se- 
riously thereby. Mr. Amato did Jago splen- 
didly and Mme. Alda’s Desdemona could 
scarcely have been better. Mr. Toscanini 
read the score with gripping power and 
especially beautiful was the last act—some- 
thing entirely new in Italian opera in the 
matter of somber color. 

“Gioconda,” which never fails to draw 
with Caruso, Destinn and Amato in it, was 
given with these artists before a vast Sat- 
urday afternoon audience. The perform- 
ance ran smoothly, the one novel element 
in it being the Cieca of Mme. Duchéne, a 
French contralto, who used to be at the 
Manhattan Opera House. She sang with 
much intelligence and feeling and a voice 
of exceptional warmth and color. 

On Saturday evening there was another 
“popular priced” performance, the opera 
being “Konigskinder.” The combination 


- drew one of the large audiences of the sea 


son and there was much applause for all 
the participants. Mr. Jadlowker, as the 
King’s Son, made his farewell appearance. 
Miss Farrar’s Goose Girl was at its best 
and the same was true of Mr. Goritz’s noble 
Fiddler. 

Last Monday evening witnessed a splen- 
did repetition of “Armide” before a very 
large audience. The cast was familiar, 
headed by Mme. Fremstad and Mr. Caruso, 
both of whom were at their very best. The 
soprano’s impersonation was again tellingly 
dramatic and the tenor poured out his 
voice with more than wonted beauty. Both 
Mmes. Gluck and Matzenauer charmed and 
Messrs. Amato and Gilly acquitted them 
selves with forceful effect. 





and others in a most artistic manner, re- 
ceiving the heartiest of recognition for his 
masterful performance. Mrs. Murray was 
in splendid voice. ct. & 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS 








Rousing Peformance of Strauss Number 
by Fiedler and His Men 


Boston, March 17.—At the symphony 
concerts of the week Mr. Fiedler and his 
men gave a rousing performance of what 
now appears to be one of Strauss’s very 
greatest orchestral works, the “Domestic” 
Symphony. In this work there is an un- 
common amount of glorious music, also 
human tenderness and rousing humor. In 
few works, indeed, is Strauss so humanly 
eloquent. The “Domestic” Symphony bears 
about the same relation to his other or- 
chestral pieces that the “Meistersinger” of 
Wagner bears to the other operas of that 
composer. The performance was in all 
respects worthy of the music. 

The Strauss symphony, nearly one hour 
in length, proved more popular than the 
glowing “Freischiitz” Overture and even 
the “Emperor” concerto, given a perform- 
ance of the sincerest feeling and the sound- 
est. musicianship by Wilhelm Bachaus. 
The concerto itself has seen its best days. 
The slow movement now remains. The 
rest is going slowly to perdition. Mr. 
Bachatis played with abundant technical 
dexterity and with a fine sense of the syni- 
phonic character of the work. O. D. 


To Sing “La Belle Héléne” 


A performance is now in preparation of 
Offenbach’s “La Belle Héléne” to be given 
on April 8 in Prospect Hall, Brooklyn, un- 
der the direction of Carl Fiqué, with Mme. 
Katherine Noack-Fiqué in the title rdle. 
Mme. Fiqué was also the soloist at the con- 
cert of the Zoellner Mannerchor in Arion 
Hall, Brooklyn, on March 10. 





BONCI IN CHICAGO 





Songs in English, French and Italian 
Sung with Characteristic Art 


Cuicaco, March 16.—Alessandro Bonci, 
one of the greatest lyric tenors of the age, 
who gave a concert last Tuesday to an au- 
dience that crowded Mandel Hall and over- 
flowed onto its stage, again on Sunday aft 
ernoon ministered with equal taste and et 
ficiency to the pleasure of a large audienc« 
in the Studebaker Theater. Mr. Bonci 1s 
not only a superb artist with a beautiful 
voice, but a master in the composition o! 
programs. His opening group, comprising 
Haydn, Pergolesi and Gluck numbers, was 
sung with beauty of tone and a delicacy as 
well as breadth of phrasing that made them 
exquisite examples of the singer’s art. 

In conformity with his interest in opera 
in the vernacular Mr. Bonci gave a grou} 
of songs by American composers, including 
Charles W. Cadman’s “Dawning,” Jame: 
H. Rogers’s “At Parting” and Reginald 
DeKoven’s “I Love Thee So.” The nov 
eltv of the program was the big aria fron 
Cimarosa’s “Matrimonio Segreto.” 

The French group opened with David's 
“Le Désert,” followed by Chaminade’s “Co 
lette” and an aria from Massenet’s “Manon 
Lescaut,” which were given with charm and 
subtlety. The final series was Italian, sung 
con amore, including Mascagni’s “A |: 
Luna,” Montefiore’s “Aspirazioni” and th« 
big aria from Puccini’s “The Girl of th: 
Golden West.” Ge an IN. 


Zoellner Concert for Brooklyn 

The Zoellner Ouartet, which recent!) 
made its début in America at Carnegie Ly 
ceum on the 6th of March and Steinert 
Hall, Boston, Mass., March 9, announces a 
recital in Brooklyn for April 3rd. The 
quartet will be assisted at their Brooklyn 
recital by Alfred G. Robyn, who will play 
with it the César Franck Quintet. 
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GAIN OF $1,600 A PERFORMANCE 
FOR OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA 





Rumors of Large Deficit Proved Groundless—‘“ Jewels of Madonna”? 
Season’s Greatest Success There—First “ Lohengrin” by Local 
Company Introduces New ‘“ Elsa” in Jane Osborn-Hannah 


PHILADELPHIA, March 18.—So great has 
become the popularity of “The Jewels of 
the Madonna,” the new Wolf-Ferrari op- 
era, with local audiences that it was pre- 
sented twice last week, on Monday and 
Wednesday evenings, and is scheduled to 
be heard at a special matinée to be given 
Wednesday afternoon of this week, the 
season closing that evening with the only 
performance of “Louise.” 

On Friday evening a large audience en- 
joyed an excellent performance of “Lohen- 
erin,” the first by the local company, al- 
though Wagner’s opera was given here by 
the New York organization in January. 
Herman Jadlowker, who appeared in the 
title role on the former occasion, again 
sang the part of the knight with marked 
success. There was an Elsa new to Phila- 
delphia in the person of Jane Osborn- 
Hannah, who was received with many dem- 
onstrations of favor and admiration, both 
for her acting, which gave new sympathy 
and tragic significance to the part, and her 
singing, which reached a high artistic 
standard. While Mme. Osborn-Hannah’s 
voice is not of great power it is of fair 
volume and of an unusually pure, sweet 
quality, so that in her singing of the 


“Traum” and all the other familiar pass- 
ages allotted: by Wagner to his unhappy 
heroine, she gave absolute pleasure. Sel- 
dom is the final scene, the parting with 
Lohengrin, presented with so potent a sug- 
gestion of poignant suffering. Also of ad- 
mirable effect was the Ortrud of Eleanor 
de Cisneros, whose commanding presence, 
forceful acting and superb singing made a 
strong impression. Gustav Huberdeau 
made his first local appearance as Heinrich 
and the réle proved one of his best. Otto 
Goritz repeated his frequently praised inter- 
pretation of Telramund and _ especially 
praiseworthy also was the conducting of 
\lfred Szendrei. 

At the final Saturday matinée a triple 
bill consisting of Atillio Parelli’s new one- 
act opera, “A Lover’s Quarrel,” “Hansel 
und Gretel,” and a ballet led by Rosina 
Galli was given, while in the evening, for 
the last popular price performance, “Tales 
of Hoffmann” was sung with several changes 
in the cast. Dufranne, Crabbé and Huber- 
deau appeared respectively as Coppelius, 
Dapertutto and Miracle, while Edmund 
Warnery sang Hoffmann’s music with 
sweetness of tone; Carolina White was 
once more a beautiful Giulietta and Jenny 
Dufau did double duty as Olympia, the 
doll, and the fragile Antonia. 

Rumors of a large deficit to be faced by 
the operatic management have proved to be 
entirely ungrounded. In fact, the season 
has been financially a success, the shortage 
being so small as to be absolutely insignifi- 
cant, and it is said that for next season no 
cuarantee will be required. The season 
which comes to a close this week has, as a 
whole, given satisfaction artistically, though 
the performances have at times reached a 
lane of merit which at other times has not 
een maintained, some of the productions 
- scarcely up to the “five dollar opera” 
mark, ; 

Herman Sandby, first ’cellist of the Phila- 
elphia Orchestra, was heard in recital at 
Vitherspoon Hall last Tuesday evening, 
resenting a program that included several 
ovelties and proved interesting through- 
ut. Mr. Sandby plays with technical skill 
nd adds the charm of delicacy and finish, 
specially enjoyable being his interpretation 
f four short compositions by Debussy. 
ther numbers were by Marcello, Sibelius 
nd Boccherini, with several of Mr. Sand- 
v's own compositions. The accompani- 
ients were played by Ellis Clark Ham- 

ann, who never fails to win recognition 

1 his rarely- sympathetic ability in this 
ificult art. 

The second of a series of musical eve- 
ings was given at the residence of Mrs. 

harles B. Coxe Wednesday night by the 
‘\ich-Himmer Quartet, made up of four 
rominent members of the Philadelphia 
irchestra. Gustav Huberdeau, of the 
‘hiladelphia-Chicago Opera Company, was 
\ special attraction, singing songs by Wolf, 
Strauss and Wagner, and an aria from 
La Jolie Fille de Perth,” by Bizet, his ac- 
companiments being played by Henry 
ukens. : 

Bertha Brinker, contralto, gave a recital 
it the residence of Mrs, Wolf, 1313 N. 
Broad street, last Thursday afternoon, 


singing the aria from “Samson et Dalila” 
and songs in English and German. 

James Francis Cooke, president of the 
Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association, 
editor of The Etude and one of Philadel- 
phia’s most prominent musicians, has turned 
his hand to playwrighting and next week 
the Orpheum Stock Company, at the Chest- 
nut Street Theater, will give the initial 
presentation of his drama of society life 
in New York, “A School Pirate; or, the 
Skeleton in the Closet.” 

ARTHUR L. Tusps. 


ALL WAGNER HUSIC 
BY STOCK PLAYERS 


Thomas Orchestra in Fine Per- 
formance of Opera Concerts— 
Whitehill, the Soloist 


Cuicaco, March 18—An_ exclusively 
Waoenerian program attracted fine audiences 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening to 
the concerts by the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra. There is always danger of mo- 
notony in a program devoted to only one 
composer and a score of years ago it would 
have been almost impossible to give over 
an entire bill to Wagner without arousing 
a chorus of protests. 

Director Stock had selected operatic ex- 
cerpts with a view to showing the Wag- 


nerian growth from “The Flying Dutch- 
man” to his most exalted achievement in 








. “Parsifal.” 


The selection from “The Flying Dutch- 
man” was given with much charm and all 
the beauty of the “Lohengrin” Prelude was 
superbly brought out. The excerpts from 
“Die Walkiire” and “Siegfried,” “Gotter- 
dammerung,” “Die Meistersinger” and 
“Parsifal” were played with equal im- 
pressiveness. The “Forest” music of 
“Siegfried” was given with great delicacy 
and the difficult solo for the horn won a 
recall for Leopold DeMare. 

The soloist was Clarence Whitehill, one 
of the most distinguished singers of Wag- 
nerian music. His splendid and sonorous 
voice, fairly full after the strenuous oper- 
atic season, was amply sufficient for all 
emergencies. His singing of Wotan’s 
“Farewell” was deeply stirring and sig- 
nificant. In contrast to these strongly dra- 
matic interpretations was the monologue of 
Hans Sachs in “Die Meistersinger,” which 
he sang with unction and tonal beauty as 
well as distinct enunciation and expert 
phrasing. C. E. N. 


SEXTET OF SOLOISTS IN 
HIPPODROME CONCERT 


Heinemann, Spalding, Namara-Toye, 
Olitzka, La Bonté and Sachs- 
Hirsch in Single Program 








A popular concert was given at the New 
York Hippodrome last Sunday evening for 
the benefit of the Hebrew Infant Asylum. 
This enlisted the services of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Modest Altschuler, and a sextet of so- 
loists, including Alexander Heinemann, the 
noted lieder singer ; Henry La Bonté, tenor; 
Rosa Olitzka, the contralto; Albert Spald- 
ing, the young American violinist; Namara- 
Toye, the soprano, and Herbert Sachs- 
Hirsch, pianist. In addition André Benoist 
was an efficient accompanist for Mr. Spald- 
ing, while John Mandelbrod acted in the 
same capacity for Mr. Heinemann. 

The eminent German baritone made a 
most emphatic success in a group of lieder, 
which included “Im Herbst,” by Franz; 
Handel’s Largo from “Xerxes”; the folk- 
song, “Hans und Liese,” which was par- 
ticularly applauded, and Schubert’s “Erl- 
k6nig,” in the interpretation of which Mr. 
Heinemann was notably forceful. 

_Mr. La Bonté created a strong impres- 
sion with his tonal purity and the ringing 
quality of his declamation in Rodolfo’s 
Narrative from “La Bohéme.” The ap- 
plause which followed this selection was 
so insistent that the tenor was forced to 
take three recalls. Later in the evening Mr. 


La Bonté was heard to fine advantage in 
the “Rigoletto” Quartet, with Mme. Olitzka, 
Mme. Namara-Toye and Mr. Heinemann. 

The rich contralto of Mme. Olitzka was 
well displayed in an aria from “Le Cid.” 
In a duet from “Le Nozze di Figaro” Mme. 
Olitzka and Namara-Toye offered one of 
the most enjoyable features of the evening, 
per two voices blending with pleasing re- 
sults. 

Mme. Namara-Toye was a favorite with 
the audience, her engaging personality win- 
ning an enthusiastic reception. 

Mr. Spalding won much applause with his 
presentation of the Wilhelmj transcription 
of the “Prize Song” and the Wieniawski 
Polonaise in D. His best playing of the 
evening was in Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” 
which was greeted with such enthusiasm 
that he was also compelled to break the 
rule against encores. 

Among the orchestral numbers the most 
interesting was the Tschaikowsky “Nut 
Cracker” Suite. 


POHLIG INTRODUCES 
A LOCAL NOVELTY 


Philadelphia Symphony Gives First 
Performance of Sandby’s 
Prelude 


PHILADELPHIA, March’ 18.—For _ its 
twenty-first pair of concerts last Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra had an especially attrac- 
tive solo feature in the appearance of Ho 
ratio Connell, the bass-Daritone, of this 
city, while Mr. Pohlig directed an ad- 
mirable performance of Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in G Minor and provided a novelty 
in the playing of a new composition by 
Herman Sandby, first violoncellist of the 
orchestra, with Mr. Sandby wielding the 
baton. 

Mr. Connell is not often heard in this 
city, and this opportunity to enjoy his fin- 
ished vocalism was appreciated. His pro- 
gram number was Beethoven’s aria, “An 
die Hoffnung,” which was given with an 
excellent realization of its dramatic and 
poetic requirements. Mr. Connell is a 
singer of rarely sympathetic and artistic 
talent and accomplishments, and Friday aft- 
ernoon’s audience received him cordially, 
the applause bringing as an encore Schu- 
bert’s “Huntsman, Rest.” Mr. Connell has 
the manuscript of Krahms’s instrumenta- 
tion of this song of the chase, which the 
composer made for Julius Stockhausen, 
with whom Mr. Connell studied for several 
years. 

Mr. Sandby’s composition is the Prelude 
to a play entitled “The Woman and the 
Fiddler,” by Mrs. Sandby, which is soon to 
be presented in this city. The play is of a 
roetic and mystical nature, and Mr. Sandby 
has skilfully indicated this in his Prelude, 
which was heard for the first time on Fri- 
day. It has the suggestion of Norwegian 
folksong. Mr. Sandby shows ingenious use 
of the instruments, and has a semblance to 
Debussv in its style, but he does not lack 
originality. Mr. Sandby’s associates of the 
orchestra gave his brief work a careful 
and sympathetic interpretation, and the au- 
dience received it with a cordial expression 
of admiration. Other numbers on the pro- 
gram were Brahms’s Variations on a 
Haydn Theme, op. 56a, “Choral St. An- 
toni,” which opened the concert, and Rich- 
ard Strauss’s tone ~oem, “Tod und Verk 


larung,” which brought it to a close. 
) a Oe 











Caslova Tour Postponed 


Marc Lagen announces the postponement 
of the Caslova tour from January, 1913, to 
November, 1913. Owing to offers from 
abroad Miss Caslova will not be able to ac- 
cept any engagements in America during 
that time. After her American début in 
New York Miss Caslova will fill a dozen 
important engagements in America, after 
which she will return to Europe to fulfill 
her contract for some appearances in Rus- 
sia December, 1913, and January, 1914. In 
February, 1914, Miss Caslova will return to 
America and make a transcontinental tour 
covering all the principal cities in the 
United States and Canada 





Reinald Werrenrath Scores in West Vir- 
ginia Concert 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 12.—Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, the New York baritone, 
was the soloist at a concert of the Kana- 
wha Musical Society on March 8 Mr. 
Werrenrath delivered his part of the pro- 
gram in a manner that won for him great 
applause. He was most pleasing in his 
songs of essentially lyrical quality, but in 
the dramatic numbers also proved himself 
to be a singer of high caliber. 


MISS NIELSEN SINGS 
AT PEOPLE'S CONCERT 


Enthusiastic Reception for Prima 
Donna—Mr. Arens Conducts 
American Composition 


The last concert of the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Franz X. Arens con- 
ductor, was given on Sunday afternoon, 
March 17, at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Alice Nielsen, soprano, of the Metropolitan 
and Boston Opera Companies, was the so- 
loist, and the program was an especially 
interesting one, containing a “Comedy 
Overture on Negro Themes” by Henry F. 
Gilbert, Tschaikowsky’s “Symphony Pathé- 
tique” and the Triumphal March from 
Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfar.” 

After the introductory remarks on the 
overture Mr. Arens gave it a splendid read- 


ing. It is a work which commands atten- 
tion for its extremely well managed the- 
matic material and its distinctly individual 
character. Mr. Gilbert, whose “Pirate 
Song” has been made classic by David Bis- 
pham, shows in this work a firm grip in 
orchestral writing, a logical and musicianly 
treatment of his ideas and a directness of 
utterance which should serve as an ex- 
ample to his fellow American composers. 

Miss Nielsen won her audience com- 
pletely as soon as she stepped on the plat- 
form, her charming personality, without a 
touch of affectation, bringing her favor at 
once. She first sang the “Il Bacio” of Ar- 
diti, showing great brilliancy and the fine 
command of coloratura, being recalled so 
enthusiastically that she finally added 
“Comin’ thro’ the Rye” as an extra. She 
also gave the “Vissi d’Arte” from Puc- 
cini’s “Tosca”; here she brought home the 
message with strong dramatic intensity and 
full round tone, being equally at home in 
this as in the light Arditi song. Possibly 
the greatest applause was won by Miss 
Nielsen with her group of old Irish songs 
containing “Kathleen Mavourneen,” “The 
Harp that once through Tara’s Halls” and 
“Come Back to Erin.” These were each of 
them sung with warmth of expression and 
feeling and at the close the singer was 
given an ovation. She responded with 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” in which she 
again carried her audience to enthusiastic 
heights. Charles Gilbert Spross played her 
accompaniments with admirable taste and 
his usual finished art. 

Mr, Arens prefaced his reading of the 
“Pathétique” with observations both on the 
work and on the life of the Russian com- 
poser, chiefly pertaining to his relations 
with Mme. von Meck. The performance 
was a good one in many ways and ‘there 
was the usual applause after the several 
movements. 

Grieg’s stirring march from his suite, 
“Sigurd Jorsalfar,” was an excellent final 


number. A. W. K. 








Miss Parlow Begins Canadian Tour 


WINNIPEG, CAN., March 14.—Kathleen 
Parlow, the violinist, made her first Cana- 
dian appearance of the season in Winnipeg 
on March 12, adding one more to her list 
of triumphs. In the Tartini “Devil’s Trill” 
Miss Parlow overcame all the technical dif- 
ficulties with a plenitude of brilliant re- 
sources. Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” 
was given a performance well-nigh flaw- 
less in its perfection of detail, the Andante 
movement being marked by the violinist’s 
luscious tone and warmth of feeling. Sar- 
asate’s “Zapateado” was another number in 
the Spanish style which was beautifully in- 
terpreted by Miss Parlow. 





Berlin Honors for Milwaukee Musician 


MILWAUKEE, March 18.—Milwaukee 
people are elated over the honor which has 
just been bestowed upon Hugo Kaun, for 
many years a resident of Milwaukee, at 
Serlin. Mr. Kaun has been named a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Arts as an 
appreciation of his musical achievements. 
His brother, William A. Kaun, a prominent 
musician of Milwaukee, conducts a large 
music establishment which is the main out- 
let in America for the works of the dis- 
tinguished composer. M. N. S. 





Zoellner Quartet in Search of Novelties 


Joseph Zoellner, Sr., head of the Zoell- 
ner Quartet, states that he would like to 
play in America a string quartet written 
by an American composer. Mr. Zoellner 
is desirous of encouraging the writing of 
chamber music among American composers 
and announces that he will receive manu- 
scripts or copies of any quartets written by 
Americans. Mr. Zoellner’s address is care 
of his American manager, Marc Lagen. 
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A lecture on the “Physiological Founda- 
tions of Piano Technic,” which was deliv- 
ered by Dr. J. C. Hemmeter, before the 
Florestan Club of Baltimore on March 10, 
proved to be of much interest. 

* * * 

Mrs. Sherman D. Brown, one of Port- 
land’s (Ore.) popular violinists, left that 
city recently for an extended trip in Eu- 
rope. She will study with prominent violin 
teachers in Berlin. 

* * * 

At the final concert of the Matinée Musi- 
cale of Cincinnati the program was ar- 
ranged by Jessie Strauss and Ada Zellar, 
two prominent members of the club, and 
presented some of the organization’s most 
gifted artists. 

* ok * 

Clarine McCarty, of Washington, D. C., 
has returned to that city from a tour 
through the South, where she appeared in 
a number of piano recitals at various 
schools and colleges. Everywhere she was 
received with enthusiasm. 

* ok * 


F. H. Colby has secured for the tenor 
berth in his quartet at St. Vibiana’s Cathe- 
dral in Los Angeles Mr. Ferrier, formerly 
a member of the defunct Grazi Opera 
Company. Mr. Ferrier is an experienced 
singer of the Catholic service. 

x * * 

Interesting concerts have been given re- 
cently by the members of the faculty and 
students of the Crescent College Conserva- 


tory in Eureka Springs, Ark. Eduard 
Scherubel, concert pianist, lecturer and 
teacher, is the director of the school. 

* *x* * 


David Bispham, the distinguished bari- 
tone, will assist Mary Reno Pinney at her 
concert to be given at the Plaza Hotel, 
New York, on March 29. Miss Pinney was 
for several years the organist of First 
Church of Christ Scientist, New York. 

* * 

Ernest R. Kroeger, the St. Louis pianist 
and composer, is giving four recitals in the 
East this week. He plays at Vassar, 
Wellesley and Smith Colleges and the New 
England Conservatory. The programs for 
all of the recitals consist entirely of his 
own compositions. 

* = 8 

On Irving Andrews’s song program in 
Los Angeles recently were sixteen songs 
of a dozen composers—from a Handel aria 
to the Homer “Banjo Song.” Mr. An- 
drews is a pupil of Anthony Carlson and 
gave a good account of his studies with 
that capable teacher and singer. 

x * x 

A program of Wagner music was played 
by Walter Gale, organist at the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, New York, at its 
twenty-second recital on March 19. The 
selections included numbers from “Tann- 
hauser,” “Lohengrin” and “Tristan und 
Isolde.” 

* * x 

Frank Moss, a newcomer to San Fran- 
cisco, gave proof of his ability as a pianist 
at a recital in that city recently. He played 
a difficult program with technical ease and 
his interpretations revealed the _ intelli- 
gence of a genuine artist. Mr. Moss 
studied for a year under Harold Bauer. 

* * * 

An enjoyable program was given at the 
last meeting of the Providence MacDowell 
Club, of which Clara L. Hess is president. 
The numbers were entirely from American 
composers, with a paper on the “Charac- 
teristics and Music of American Com- 
posers,” read by Harriet Williams. 

x * * 

Mrs. Lucille Roessing-Griffey, soprano, 

and Francis Hendriks, pianist, both leading 


artists of Denver’s resident musical colony, 
gave a delightful joint recital in that city 
recently. Several of Mr. Hendriks’s com- 
positions, for both piano and voice, were 
presented and won hearty approval. 
* *k x 

The Chromatic Club of Buffalo has 
elected the following officers for the com- 
ing year: President, Mrs. Frederick G. 
Mitchell; first vice-president, Agnes Myn- 
ter; second vice-president, Mrs. Ralf Hill- 
man; treasurer, Mrs. John Mesmer; gov- 
ernors, Mrs. H. W. Newton and Mrs. 
George Critchlow. 

ok ok ok 

A violin recital by students under Franz 
C. Bornschein was given at the Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, on March 16. 
The orchestral class played Haydn’s Min- 
uette and Allegretto from the Military 
Symphony, Mendelssohn’s Andante from 
“Italian” Symphony and Beethoven’s An- 
dante from First Symphony. 


x ok Ox 

Dr. Jules Jordan, director of the Arion 
Club of Providence, is forming a chorus 
to give Harnish McGunn’s pageant music, 
“Light and Darkness,” which was sung in 
Zoston during the production of the 
“World in Boston” last year. Dr. Jordan 
proposes to give two performances in May 
with soloists of the highest rank. 

x ok x 

The last regular meeting of the San 
Francisco Musical Club was devoted to the 
exposition of folk music. Those partici- 
pating were Lillian Devendorf, Louise 
Lund, Claire McDermott, Caroline Nash, 
Elsie Sherman, Mrs. E. W. Hobbs, Mrs. 
James Kelley, Mrs. Richard Rees and Mrs. 
Horatio Stoll. 

* * * 

The. American String Ouartet, which won 
critical favor in New York with its recital 
at Mendelssohn Hall, will in the future be 
under the management of Walter R. An- 
derson. This chamber music organization 
has been most successful during the past 
season and an extensive tour has been ar- 
ranged for it beginning early in October. 

x 


The 303rd free recital of the American 
Organ Players’ Club in Philadelphia was 
given recently by Laura Wood Grebe, or- 
ganist. Selections by Bach, Borowski, 
Haydn, Jansen, Walling, Rogers and 
Woodman were played in an excellent man- 
ner. Recital No. 304 was given on March 
19 by Fred E. Stark. 

x * 

Irea Jeanne, a Brooklyn soprano, has 
been engaged by the Aborn Grand Opera 
Company to sing the leading roles in 
“Madama Butterfly,” “Faust,” “Bohéme” 
and other operas to be presented by that 
company in a Spring and Summer season. 
Miss Jeanne has been heard to advantage 


in various New York concerts. 
* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. W. S. B. Mathews, widely 
known as author and piano pedagogue, re- 
spectively, who were in Denver last sea- 
son but left for Tampa, Fla., several months 
ago with the intention of making their 
future home there, have returned to Den- 
ver, this time to take up a permanent res- 
idence in that city. 

* * * 

At the last regular meeting of the Los 
Angeles Music. Teachers’ Association Mrs. 
Menasco played two numbers, Miss Win- 
ston sang Pampra, Bemberg, Marshall and 
Fisher songs; Julius Seiler, pianist, plaved 
a Chopin Polonaise and Tarantelle. The 
business session was spent in discussing 
ways and means of entertaining the State 
\ssociation in July. 

x * x 
The Woman’s Mvsical Club, composed 


of the professional women musicians of 
Cincinnati, met last week. The afternoon 
was the annual festive occasion in which 
the club indulges and a production of 
“The Devil’s Dilemma,” a clever one-act 
farce-comedy, by Jessie Strauss, a local 
violinist, and Lee Ach was given. 


Hans Bruening, pianist, of the Wiscon- 
sin Conservatory, Milwaukee, and Willy 
Leonard Jaffe, violinist, of the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin School of Mu- 
sic at Madison, recently appeared in a joint 
recital at Grafton Hall, the exclusive sem- 
inary at Fond du Lac, in a chamber music 


rogram, 
yoy x * * 


An excellent recital was given at the 
Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, recently 
by students under George F. Boyle and 
J. C. von Hulsteyn. The piano participants 
were Elmer Vogts, Marguerite James, 
Bettie Rosson, Alma Amoss, Eleanor Biggs 
and Ruth Pumphrey. Two movements from 
“Suite dans le style ancien,” for violin, 
were played by Samuel Korman. 

* * * 


The Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, 
Milwaukee, announces that it will this year 
have no Summer recess. All departments 
will remain open during the Summer 
months for the benefit of teachers who 
aspire to a higher state of advancement 
and for students who wish to gain time by 
continuing their studies during the regular 
recess. ee 


The works of American composers 
formed the program at the Friday Morn- 
ing Club of Washington, D. C., last week. 
Those represented were Arthur Whiting, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Howard Brockway, 
Comborn, Cadman, Woodman, Arthur 
Foote, Gilchrist, MacDowell, Robert 
Stearns and Clara Ascherfield. The pro- 
gram included vocal and_ instrumental 


numbers. a es 


A delightful musicale was given by piano 
pupils of Walter G. Charmburg in Balti- 
more on March 16. The participants were 
Alfred A. Kirk, Jr., Daisy B. Wilkens, 
Clarence H. Turner, Nellie M. Stewart, 
Marie Adlin, Evelyn F. Leffler, Millard D. 
Wheeler, Arthur L. Dobbin and Albert 
Strasinger, all of whom showed the result 
of excellent instruction in their playing of 
works by the masters. 

o * * 

Gertrude Joseffy, a piano pupil of Mrs. 
Ernst Fischer of Providence, was heard in 
a recent recital in which she played Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in C Major with a clear 
technic, revealing a fine musical tempera- 
ment. Her work throughout was praise- 
worthy, reflecting credit on her teacher. 
Dorothy Lambert, soprano, another pupil 
of Mrs. Fischer’s, sang a group of songs 
splendidly. 


* *« * 


An interesting morning concert of en- 
semble music was given in Providence re- 
cently by pupils of Mrs. A. C. Shepardson- 
Nauck, violinist, and Mme. Avis Bliven- 
Charbonnel. The playing of the several 
numbers showed the result of careful in- 
struction and musical temperament on the 
part of the performers. A quartet of vio- 
lins, supported at the piano by May At- 
wood, was a feature. 

x * * 

Mme. Claudia Rhea Fournier, contralto, 
assisted by Mrs. Clark Pray, lyric soprano 
of Boston, gave a recital in Providence 
last week. Mme. Fournier, who is a pu- 
pil of Harriot E. Barrows, has a rich con- 
tralto voice of wide range and her French 
songs were delivered most artistically. 
Mrs. Pray was heard to advantage in her 
group of songs, revealing a voice of 
warmth and brilliancy. 

*x* * * 

Mme. Emily Tate, the Anglo-Russian 
pianist, made her Milwaukee début in a 
lecture-recital at Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, an exclusive young women’s school in 
Milwaukee. Following informal talks on 
characteristics of Russian music, Mme. 
Tate delineated these characteristics in a 
rendition of four numbers by Rachmani- 
noff, Tschaikowski, Chopin and Liszt. She 
appeared in costume. 

* * x 

“In a Clock Store,” a descriptive com- 

position by Charles J. Orth, a prominent 


musician of Milwaukee, was featured at the 
last Sunday “pop” concert under municipal 
auspices in that city. Mr. Orth conducted 
the Bach Orchestra of sixty pieces in its 
rendition of his foremost work, which has 
been played before the crowned heads of 
Europe and is being featured by John 
Philip Sousa in his foreign tours. 


Liborius Semmann, in charge af piano- 
forte instruction, ensemble and normal 
classes at the Marquette, Wis., University 
Conservatory of Music, has been appointed 
dean of the conservatory to succeed Louis 
Gerard Sturm, who has been at the head of 
the school of music since its reorganization 
in the Fall of 1911. Mr. Semmann is a pu- 
pil of Hugo Kaun and Prof. Ziehn and is 


a composer. a 


Mae MacDonald, a young soprano en- 
dowed with a beautiful voice, and Stewart 
Lee, who has a pure lyric tenor, both of 
Denver, have been engaged for the quartet 
choir of the First Congregational Church 
in that city. Alexander Grant, a promising 
young basso, has been engaged as soloist 
at the First Universalist-Church. All three 
of these singers are pupils of J. C. Wilcox, 
the Denver teacher. 

* * * 

The seventh and eighth composers’ re- 
citals at the Denison Conservatory of Mu 
sic, Granville, O., introduced the music o/ 
Schubert and Schumann, played by the 
Misses Farrar, Bailey and Stevens, and 
Messrs. Priske, Wood and Arnold. An 
artist recital presented Mrs. Edith Sage 
MacDonald, soprano, and Mrs. Maud 
Wentz MacDonald, contralto, in a splendid 
program, in which they had the assistance 
of Samuel Richards Gaines as accompanist. 

* ok * 

The pupils of Mme. Avis Bliven-Char 
bonnel, the Providence teacher, gave a 
piano recital recently, in which they pre 
sented a program of high rank, interpreting 
it with a marked degree of intelligence 
Much credit is due Mme. Charbonnel, 
whose success was demonstrated, even in 
the work of the youngest pupils. Especial 
mention is due Frederick Very, an ad 
vanced pupil, for his brilliant playing of a 
group of Chopin numbers, and to Stuart 
Ross, whose fine playing was also heartily 


applauded. 
x * * 


Arthur Frazer, the Chicago pianist, gav« 
an admirable recital at the Harden College 
and Conservatory of Mexico, Mo., recently. 
Mr. Frazer opened his program with the 
Grieg Concerto with Henrik Gjerdrum, of 
the Hardin Conservatory faculty, at the sec 
ond piano. Four Chopin selections showed 
the pianist to the greatest advantage. Th« 
last numbers were the Arensky Etude 11 
F Sharp Major, Minuetto by Josef Suk, 
Schubert-Liszt’s “Du Bist die Ruh” and 
Gounod-Liszt’s Faust Waltz. In respons¢ 
to insistent applause Mr. Frazer played a 
Godard Etude with vivacity and charm. 

* * * 

Professor Samuel A. Baldwin’s organ 
recitals in the Great Hall of the College of 
the City of New York continue to attract 
large audiences. On Wednesday after 
noon, March 20, the main works played 
were Bach’s Fugue in E Flat Major, Guil 
mant’s Sonata No. 5, in C Minor, op. 80, 
Hess’s Variations in A, and short pieces 
by Bossi, Clifford Demarest, Brahms and 
d’Every. On Sunday afternoon, March 24 
the program contains Reubke’s Sonat 


“The o4th Psalm,” Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in C Major, The Dream Pantomim 
from Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel, 


and compositions of Basil Harwood, L« 
mare, Handel and Batiste. 
x * * 

Under the aupices of the Southern Cali 
fornia Chapter of the American Guild o! 
Organists, a recital was given recently a' 
the Pasadena Presbyterian Church, wher 
the excellent instrument gave the per 
formers excellent opportunities. They we! 
W. F. Skeele of the First Congregation: 
Church, F. H. Colby of the Cathedral, R: 
Hastings of the Temple Auditorium at 
Sibley Pease of the Westlake M. E. Churc! 
An address was made by Ernest Doug! 
of St. Paul’s and the choir of the ente: 
taining church sang, under the direction « 
M. F. Mason, organist and _ choir-lead 
The program was among the best th 
chapter has given. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of ‘‘Musical America’”’ 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 

Althouse, Paul—Newark, March 24; Newark, 
April 7; Bridgeport, April 8; (Tour New 
York Symphony Orchestra), April 15 to 
May 8. 

Banning, Mrs. Kendali—New York, April 12. 

Barrére, George—Utica, N. Y., April 6 and 7. 

Bonci, Alessandro—Dallas, Tex., March 25; 
Ft. Worth, March 27; Austin, March 29; 
San Antonio, Tex., April 2; Los Angeles, 
7, 14; San Francisco, April 16, 23; Buffalo, 
April 30; Paterson, N. J., May 2; Cin- 
cinnati, May 11. 

Cairns, Clifford—Faribault, March 29; Chica- 
go, April 1; Newark, April 7; Philadelphia, 
April 18. 

Castile, Edith—Boston, March 28. 

Charbonell, Mme. Avis Bliven—Winchester, 
Mass., April 23; Waltham, Mass., April 26. 

Clodius, Martha—Notre Dame, Ind., March 
23; South Bend, Ind., March 25; Findlay, 
O., March 26; Genesee, N. Y., March 28. 

Collier, Bessie Bell—Boston, April 19, 20. 

Connell, Horatio—Philadelphia, March 23; 
Providence, R. I., March 26; Haverford, Pa., 
March 30; April 8, nine weeks’ tour with 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Cottlow, Augusta—Paterson, N. J., May 4; 
New York (Plaza), May 7. 

Dunham, Edna—Elizabeth, N. J., April 22. 

Eddy, Clarence—New York, March 26. 

Flint, Willard—Stoneham, Mass., April 10. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Boston, March 25. 

Gideon, Henry L.—(Lecture Recital)—Cam- 
bridge, Mass., March 28; Fitchburg, Mass., 
April 17; Boston, April 22. 

Goodson, Katharine—Faribault, Minn., March 
23; Ottawa, March 28; Montreal, March 30. 

Goold, Edith Chapman—Bloomfield, March 25; 
Flushing, March 26; Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
April 16; Philadelphia, April 18; Lakeville, 
March 25; Hartsville, S. C., April 30, May 1 
and 2. 

Hackett, Arthur—Stoneham, Mass., April 10. 

Hissem-DeMoss, Mary—New York, March 26; 
Orange, N. J., April 5; Bridgeport, Conn., 
April 8; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., April 16; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., April 25; New Brunswick, N. J., 
May 10. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—York, April 23; 
3uffalo, April 25; Reading, Pa., April 30; 
Allentown, Pa., May 1; Geneva, May 2; 
Englewood, N. J., May 3; Albany, May 6; 
Winsted, Conn., May 8; Torrington, May 9. 

Jacobs, Max—New York, March 27, 30, 31; 
Troy, &. Zs, April 10. 

Kerns, Grace—Newark, April 7 and 24. 

Kriens, Christiaan—New York, March 23 and 
28; Yonkers, N. Y., March 30. 

Kubelik, Jan—March 16 to 31, tour with 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Milwaukee, April 

Wis., 


7; Madison, Wis., April 8; Antigo, 
April 9; Appleton, Wis., April 10. 

Lankow, Edward—Burlington, Vt., April 1, 
2, 3; Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
April 12. 

Lund, Charlotte—Montreal, April 20. 

Martin, Frederic—Providence, R. I., March 
26; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 2; Chicago, 
April 7; Sedalia, Mo., April 9; Jefferson, 
Mo., April 10; Winona, April 12; Milwaukee, 
April 14; Mt. Vernon, April 16; Hartsville, 
S. C., April 30. 

Miller, Christine—Irvin, Pa., March 25; Cleve- 
iand, March 28; Utica, N. Y., April 8; Syra- 
cuse, April 15; Cincinnati, May 7 to 11; 
Evanston, Ill (North Shore’ Festival). 
June 1, 

Namara-Toye, Mme.—Grand Rapids, Mich., 
March 26; Buffalo, March 28; New York, 
\pril 14; Jersey City, April 23. 

Nielsen, Alice—Haverhill, Mass., March 23; 
Burlington, Vt., April 1, 2, 3; Syracuse, 
N. Y., April 7; Auburn, N. Y., April 8; 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., April 9; 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass, April 


9 


Ormond, Lilla—Montreal, March 25; Quebec, 
March 27, 29. 

Parlow, Kathleen—(Canadian Tour)—Van- 
uuver, March 23; Edmonton, March 27; 
Saskatoon, March 29; Regina, April 1; Fort 
Villiam, April 4; Montreal, April 8; Ottawa, 
\pril 10; Toronto, April 12. 

Pilzer, Maximilian — Carnegie 
ork, April 25. 

Potter, Mildred—Newark, March 24; Linds- 
org, Kan., March 30 to April 7 (Lindsborg 
“estival); Winsted, Conn., April 19; New 
‘ork, April 21; New England tour, April 
- to May 2; Paterson, N. J., May 3; 
Nashua, May 16, 17. 
®ardon, Mildred Graham—Elizabeth, N. J., 
March 28, 


VIOLINS 


_ JOHN MARKERT & 60. 
3 WEST 8th ST. NEW YORK 


Hall, New 











Riker, Franklin—Boston, April 9. 

Rogers, Francis—Washington, D. C., March 
25; Flushing, N. Y., March 26. 

Rubner, Dagmar—Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, March 31; Washington, April 12. 

Ryder, Theodora Sturkow—Chicago, March 
24; Oxford, Q,, April 6; Chicago, April 11; 
Delavan, Ill., April 28; Danville, Ill., May 1; 
Covington, Ind., May 2; Danville, Ill., May 
4; Cedar Falls, Ia., May 18. 


Sachs-Hirsch, Werbert—Bridgeport, Conn., 
April 8; New Haven, April 9; Pittsburgh, 
April 12; Syracuse, N. Y., April 14; Buffalo, 
April 15. 

Scott, Henri—Evanston, IIll., May 29. 

Seagle, Oscar—Cincinnati, March 27. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Poughkeepsie, March 
29; New York, March 26; Paterson, N. J., 
March 28. 


Strong, Edward .— Williamstown, Mass., 
March 27. 
Temple, Dorothy—Winchester, Mass., April 


23; Waltham, Mass., April 26. 
Van der Veer, Nevada—Indianapolis, April 15. 


Van Hoose, Ellison—Spartanburg, S. C., April 
24, 

Wells, John Barnes—New York, March 28 
and 29; Richmond, April 5; Utica, N. Y., 
April 8; Bridgeport, Conn., April 10; Cleve- 
land, April 15; Portland, Me., April 22; 
Farmington, April 23; Livermore Falls, 
April 24; Dexter, Me., April 24; Bangor, 
April 26; New Brunswick, April 27; Bar 
Harbor, April 29; Ellsworth, April 30; Nor- 
way, May 1; Englewood, N. J., May 38. 

Wilson, Gilbert—Bridgeport, Conn., April 8. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Boston Festival Orchestra—Stoneham, Mass., 
April 10. 

Boston Opera House Orchestra—Burlington, 
Vt., April 1, 2, 3; Syracuse, April 7; Au- 
burn, April 8; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
April 9; Smith College, Northampton, 
April 12. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, March 23. 

Bostonia Sextet Club—Notre 
March 28; South Bend, Ind., 


Dame, Ind., 
March 25; 


Findlay, O., March 26; Genesee, N. Y., 
March 28. 

Brahms Festival—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
March 25, 27, 29 and 30. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, 
March 24, 29, 30, April 7, 12, 13. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Cooper Union, New York, 
March 28. 

Gamble Concert Party—Williston, N. D., 
March 23; Butte, Mont., March 26; Miles 
City, Mont., March 30; St. Cloud, Minn., 
April 1. 

Kneisel Quartet—Chicago, March 24; Detroit, 
March 25; Philadelphia, March 28; Pitts- 
burgh, March 29, 

New York Symphony Orchestra—Century 
Theater, New York, March 24. 

Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, March 25 and 30. 

People’s Symphony Concerts—Cooper Union, 
March 28. 

St. Cecilia Club of New York—New York, 
March 26. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, March 26. 





RAGTIME IS MADNESS, SAYS SIKOTA 


Cantor Tells a Curious Chicagoan That Its Jingle-Jangle Is “Terrible ” 
—Activities of Prominent Chicago Teachers and Soloists 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, March 18, 1912. 


IROTA, the cantor of Warsaw, during 
his recent visit in Chicago was ques- 
tioned concerning his opinion of ragtime, 
having received a large consignment of pro- 
fessional copies from a local music house. 
He had hardly looked over the first page 
before he began to dance around the dress- 
ing room of the Auditorium, declaring: 
“Day and night you tingle 
tangle and jingle jangle ragtime band stuff 
with grizzly bear, tom cat and turkey trot. 
Awful. 


Americans 


This is not music; this is madness. 
Terrible!” 

Charles L. Wagner, returning from the 
far Northwest, when his train stopped at 
Medicine Hat, wearied of the great con- 
finement, got out to stretch his legs. He 
was importuned by an officious individual 
wearing a gorgeous uniform to get his grip 
and stop off until the next train, which was 
the next day, to view all the wonders and 
beauties of Medicine Hat and its surround- 
ings as the most remarkable city of the 
great Northwest. The plea was so eloquent 
and seemingly so ingenious that Mr. Wag- 
ner took it all in and finally said to the 


man: “You are a mighty good fellow, but 


| have particular reasons for going East on 
this train. But I want to give you money 
enough to provide you with the very best 
cigar sold in this town if you will tell me 
how long you have been here and what you 
really think of the place.” 

The man straightened up, accepted the 
shining silver and said: “To tell you the 
truth partner, I am working for the hotel 
here. I come from Calgary, where we have 
real climate, real scenery and a real town. 
[I only came six months ago; and, it ‘you 
want to know what I think of Medicine 
Hat, I can tell you it is a hell of a place!” 
Mr. Wagner is now going to place some 
minor attractions in Calgary and he has 
this man in view verbally to exploit them 
between now and their coming as a novel 
and effective means of advertising. 

Bernice Fisher, the gifted little prima 
donna of the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany, was born and raised in Evanston, IIl., 
and received her first musical training with 
Karlton Hackett, the well-known educator 
and writer of this city. 

Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the distinguished 
operatic contralto, had an exciting experi- 
ence in a snow blockade on her trip East 
last week. She managed to get through, 
however, in time to keep her word with a 
big charity organization and sing for the 
great audience that assembled in the New 
York Hippodrome Sunday afternoon. She 
will appear as the contralto soloist with the 
Apollo Musical Club when it gives Grieg’s 
choral work, “Olaf Trygvason,” at the Au- 
ditorium Theatre in April. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler writes that she 
will sail for America next Wednesday after 
her European piano recital tour of two 
months covering France, Germany and 
England. 

Louise St. John Westervelt of the Co- 
lumbia School manages to make a trip 
twice a week to Davenport, Ia., where she 
has pupils and where she conducts the Har- 
monie Chorus, which enlists sixty of the 
best voices in that city. The program given 
there last week, according to the local 
press, was most successful. The soloist 
was Mrs. Matthey, who has a voice of fine 
color. Other soloists were: Mrs. Curtis, 


Miss McCullough and Miss Robson. Hans 
Letz, the concertmeister of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, played Bruch’s Scotch 
Fantasy with wonderful brilliancy, color 
and bravura. He is a young artist, full 
of fine temperament, who has _ excellent 
technic under good control. Miss Wester- 
velt has in the Columbia School a chorus 
of sixty-five voices that is accomplishing 
remarkable things. 

Luella Chilson Ohrman sang on Thurs- 
day evening in East St. Louis with the 
Cecilian Society and Friday evening gave 
a recital at Belleville, Ill. Last week she 
appeared in recital at Peoria, Ill., where 
de Pachmann, pianist, was a counter at- 
traction. His program was finished first 
and many of the audience came over to 
the hall, where Mrs. Ohrman was singing 
and she was compelled to practically repeat 
half of her program in response to the call 
of the late comers. Yesterday afternoon 
in this city she gave a recital before the 
Jewish Women’s Aid Society in the Annex, 
repeating her program of Japanese songs. 

Harry R. Detweiler, director of the Co 
lumbia Conservatory of Music and Art, 
Aurora, Ill., has made elaborate arrange- 
ments for a series of concerts to be given 
by the graduates and students of his insti- 
tution next month and during May. 

Arthur Frazer, pianist, has not only a 
large class in his studio in Woodland Park, 
Chicago, but he manages to put in con- 
siderable time at practice and has been 
pretty busy giving recitals. He gave about 
a dozen recitals during February, several 
being return engagements. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, the Chicago 
singer, has been re-engaged by the Men- 
de!lssohn Choir of Toronto for the second 
performance of Pierné’s “Children’s Cru- 
sade” next February. 

Joseph Habada, the violinist, has just or 
ganized a quartet with Edwin J. Freund as 
first violin, Joseph Habada, second violin; 
Rudolf Fiala, viola, and A. V. Cerny, ’cello. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, pianist, and 
Genevieve Clark Wilson, soprano, gave a 
fine program before the Music Study Club 
last week in Evanston. Miss Peterson 
played numbers by MacDowell, Chopin, 
Ashton, Sibelius and Rachmaninoff. Her 
brilliant technic and lovely tone excited the 
heartiest praise. 

Reinhold von Warlich, basso, a stranger 
to Chicago, presented a program of Scotch, 
Irish, German and English folk songs under 
fine social auspices Thursday evening in 
Music Hall. This entertainment is one of 
a notable series that have been advanced by 
Eleanor Fisher this season. 

Theodore S. Bergey, the popular vocal 
teacher and his cifted wife, a_ brilliant 
pianist and accompanist, will start for Eu- 
rope soon to open a branch school in Paris. 
The Summer venture will in no way mili- 
tate against the continuance of their school 
in this city, as Mr. Bergey expects to return 
to Steinway Hall in September. 

CHARLES E, NIXON. 





Marie White Longman Wins Laurels in 
Chicago Concert 


Cuicaco, March 18.—Mrs. Marie White 
Longman, the contralto, appeared last Sun- 
day afternoon as soloist at the music serv- 
ice at the University Congregational Church 
on Sixty-sixth street, where Ludwig Becker 
conducts an orchestra. The appearance of 
Mrs. Longman as vocalist excited favorable 
comment, and she was received with en- 
thusiasm. She sang Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Big Lady Moon”; “Valley of Laughter,” 
by Sanderson; “My Task,” by Mrs. Ash- 
ford, and “The Cry of Rachel,” by Saul- 
ter. As an encore she gave Mrs. Bond’s 
“His Lullaby.” Mme. Longman was re- 


cently re-engaged for the sixth year as the 
soloist of the North Shore Congregational 
Church, one of the largest edifices in that 
fashionable section of the city. Shé has 
been teaching at ‘her home, No. 1311 East 
Fifty-third street, during the past year, but 
recently resolved to give a little more time 
to pupils downtown, and has opened a 
studio at No. 523 Fine Arts Building. 
~ 2. 2, 


RECEPTION FOR AMY FAY 


Women’s Philharmonic Society Honors 
Its President 

A reception was given by the Women’s 

Philharmonic president, 

Amy Fay, on March 2 in Carnegie Hall. 

The hall was well filled with members of 


Society to its 


the society and their friends, and prom- 
inent musicians, among whom were George 
Kolsom Granberry, 
director of the 
Granberry Piano 
School, and _ Dr. 
William C. Carl, the 
distinguished organ- 
ist. The Women’s 
Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Martina 
Johnstone, played a 
number of times 
with good effect and 
pleased the audience 
greatly. Signor Lu- 
igi Gulli, an Italian 
pianist from Rome, 
was the guest of 
honor. During the 
evening Mrs. Kate 
Roberts made an address relative to the 
work and aims of the societv. She spoke 
of its philanthropic nature and told of the 
manner in which young artists were fre- 
quently given hearings by the society with- 
out incurring great expense. There is also 
a scholarship committee and talented pupils 
without means are frequently provided with 
teachers who instruct them without re- 
muneration. 

The work of the orchestra, which has 
had as conductors Olive Mead, Margaret 
Moore and now Martina Johnstone, was 
praised and attention called to the Women’s 
Chorus conducted by Mrs. Elmer R. Wood. 
A gold lorgnette was presented to Miss 
lay from the members as a token of their 
appreciation of her services as president. 
The guests were received by Miss Fay 
and Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, first vice- 
president of the society. Mrs. Edward 
Lauterbach is second vice-president, Annie 
D. Egan is in charge of the entertainments 
and Mrs. George Evans is a member of 
the reception committee. 





Amy Fay 





Dippel Secures American Rights to New 
Vienna Opera 


VIENNA, March 17.—A new one-act op- 
era, “Aphrodite,” book by Hans _ Lieb- 
stoeckl and music by Max Oberleithner, 
was produced last night at the Vienna Op- 
era House. The melodramatic episodes 
did not make a pleasing appeal to the au- 
dience, but the score was received with evi- 
dences of approval. The music is some- 
what lacking in melody, but the orchestral 
effects are striking. The American rights 
to the opera have been secured by Andreas 
Dippel, of the Chicago Opera Company. 





Mrs. Henry Russell to Give First Musi- 
cale in Little Theater 


Mrs. Henry Russell, wife of the director 
of the Boston Opera Company, will have 
the honor of giving the first musicale at 
New York’s newest playhouse, the Little 
Theater, on next Sunday afternoon. Mrs. 
Russell will offer a program of Debussy’s 
music, and she will have the assistance of 
George Copeland, pianist. 
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Critic (to pianist)—My dear Pounder, 
ou ought to play only for an audience of 
eethovens. 

Pounder (effusively).—Ah, I thank you; 
such appreciation—— 

“Oh, don’t mention it; you’ve heard, I 
suppose, that Beethoven was deaf.”—New 
York World. 




















He—“It was most unfortunate that when 
I gave my first concert last Summer two 
people were carried out in a fainting con- 
dition.” 

She (sweetly)—“Ah, but your voice has 
improved so much since then, Mr. Howler.” 
—London Sketch. 


* * * 


At a concert which recently took place 
at a provincial town a gentleman in the 
audience rose up just as the third piece on 
the program had been performed, and said: 

“Mr. Conductor, will you oblige me by 
requesting your vocalists either to sing 
louder or in whispers, as there is a con- 
versation going on close by where I sit that 
is conducted in such a loud tone as to 


hinder my enjoyment of the music? I pre- 
fer, certainly, to hear the concert; but if 
I cannot be so privileged I desire to hear 
the conversation.” 

There was an extremely quiet and atten- 
tive audience in the hall during the remain- 
der of the evening.—Tit-Bits. 

* * * 

“But, George,” said Mrs. Bjones, “I can- 

not go to the theater with you to-night. I 


have nothing to wear.” 
“That’s all right, dear,” said Bjones. 


“Put it on and we'll go to the opera.— 
Judge. 
* * * 
“What a sweet voice your 


has!” 
“Yes, we're in doubt whether to make 


her a grand opera singer or a telephone 
girl.”—Buffalo Commercial. 
:* * 

Discord. — The Musician — “Hang it, 
Blink, don’t you realize that one of your 
shoes squeaks in B flat and the other in G 
major ?”—Life. 


daughter 


* * * 

“I ynderstand Mr. Mudd is very fond 
of music.” 
“He is.” 


“Then why does he not give his daughter 
more encouragement in her singing les- 
sons?” ; 

“That’s the reason.”—Scranton Tribune- 


Republican. 
* * 
They were rehearsing the Walpurgis 
night scene in “Faust” at a theater in Lon- 
don. The ballet master thought the ballet 
girls a little inactive. “Loidies, loidies, 
take yer ’ands off yer ’ips,” he said. “Yer 
not dancing on ’Ampstead ’eath; yer danc- 
ing in ell !”—Tit-Bits. 





Mmes. Toscanini and Dippel Sail for 


Europe 
Mme. Arturo Toscanini, wife of the 
Metropolitan orchestra conductor, and 


Mme. Andreas Dippel, wife of the director 
of the Chicago Opera Company, were fel- 
low passengers on the Kronprinz Wilhelm, 
which sailed from New York for Europe 
on Tuesday. Mme. Dippel is bound for 
Monte Carlo, where her husband will join 
her later, and Mme. Toscanini will go to 
Milan, to be followed there by Mr. Tosca- 
nini after the close of the opera season 
here. 





Ernest Hutcheson in Washington Re- 
cital 

WasuincrTon, D. C., March 19.—The re- 

cent appearance of Ernest Hutcheson in a 


piano recital was enthusiastically received 
by a select audience. The compositions of 


Schumann formed his program and _ all 
were artistically interpreted. The selec- 
tions included “Papillons,’ “Vogel als 


Prophet,” “Einsame Blumen,” “Contraban- 
diste,” Tausig arrangement; “Romance in 
F Sharp,” “Novellette,” “Phantasiestucke,” 
“Sonata in G Minor” and others. W. H. 


CINCINNATI’S GREAT WEEK OF MUSIC 





Recital of Wilhelm Bachaus, Concerts by Minneapolis and Stokowski 
Orchestras, Appearance of Flonzaley Quartet and Local Events 
of Interest Keep Concert Goers in Flurry of Excitement 


CincinnaTI, March 16.—Another week 
filled to overflowing with musical good 
things has kept Cincinnati concert goers 
busy. Saturday night, Wilhelm Bachaus 
came for a return engagement; Sunday 
afternoon, the popular concert by Mr. 
Stokowski’s orchestra; Monday, Johannes 
Miersch and Louis Victor Saar in joint 
recital; Tuesday evening, at the Women’s 
Club, the Flonzaleys played; Wednesday 
evening, the first Cincinnati concert by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra; Thurs- 
day evening, Hans Richard, the brilliant 
pianist of the Conservatory faculty, gave 
a recital, and Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, two concerts of the local 
symphony series. 

The recital by Mr. Bachaus was a de- 
lightful affair attended by an audience 
made up almost entirely of the professional 
musicians and music students, for it was 
upon these that he made a most lasting 1m- 
préssion when he appeared earlier at the 
symphony concerts. ; 

His program ,was given in a masterful 
manner and servetl"to establish him perma- 
nently in the esteem of Cincinnati musi- 
cians. He played the Bach Chromatic Fan- 
tasie and Fugue, Beethoven’s Appassionata” 
Sonata, six numbers of Chopin, the Rach- 
maninoff Prelude, two Liszt pieces, the 
Schubert - Liszt “Soirée de Vienne,” and 
closed with the Schubert-Tausig Military 
March. | 

Following the recital, he was given a re- 
ception at the Musicians’ Club. _ 

Another record-breaking audience heard 
the excellent popular concert by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra under Mr. 
Stokowski’s direction, Sunday afternoon. 
Long before the doors were open there 
were crowds waiting to get in, and many 
were turned away disappointed. 

The program included: 


Mozart, Overture to “The Magic Flute,” 
Wagner, “Song to the Evening Star,’”’ and 
Tschaikowsky, “Don Juan’s Serenade,” by 


Douglas Powell, baritone; Bizet, ‘“‘Carmen,’”’ Suite 
No. 1; Beethoven, Andante from C Minor Sym- 
peers Handel, Aria from “Acis and Galatea”’; 
soccherini, Minuet; Michiels, Styrian Dance. 

Mr. Stokowski is adhering closely to his 
plan of giving a mixture of the established 
classics and popular numbers, and to the 
credit of the Sunday afternoon audience, 
they seem to be equally enjoyed. The pro- 
gram was splendidly given. Douglas Pow- 
ell, baritone of the College of Music fac- 
ulty, appeared to splendid advantage as the 
soloist, winning most appreciation, perhaps, 
with his Handel Aria, a difficult bit of 
singing which he did admirably. 

The concert at the Odeon Monday even- 


ing presented two of the most scholarly 
artists on the College faculty, Johannes 
Miersch, violinist, and Louis Victor Saar, 
pianist, and they delighted an audience 
which filled the hall. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave the second 
concert of its series at the Woman’s Club, 
Tuesday evening. The quartet presented 
the Beethoven F Minor Quartet, the Mozart 
Quartet and Dvorak’s Quartet in A Minor. 
It was indeed a concert of surpassing merit 

Wednesday evening Cincinnati heard the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under 
Emil Oberhoffer, in Emery Auditorium 
The audience which greeted this sterling 
Western organization was delighted. Mr 
Oberhoffer deserves great credit for the 
brave showing made by his orchestra. Als: 
to Mr. Oberhoffer is due the bringing to- 
gether of these excellent musicians, for it 
was the personnel of the orchestra whic! 
claimed the attention of the Cincinnati au 
dience quite as much as anything else, ex 
cellent strings, and a most capable concert- 
master, and brasses which did splendi: 
work. Mr. Oberhoffer brought a splendi: 
orchestra and gave a mighty- good perform 
ance. The program was well made and 
the symphony, Tschaikowsky’s “Pathét 
ique,” brought forth rounds of applaus« 
The program in full gave: 

Overture, “‘Leonore,”’ op. 72, No. 3, Beethoven 
Symphony No. 6, “pathétique,” op. 74, in | 
Minor, Tschaikowsky; Aria, “Ave Maria” fron 
“Cross of Fire,’’ Bruch, Lucille Stevenson; Seren 
ade for String Orchestra, “Eine Kleine Nacht 
musik,’”” Mozart; ‘Tone Poem, “Tod and Verk! 
rung,” op. 24, Richard Strauss. 


The soloist, Lucille Stevenson, made a: 
excellent impression and was _ insistent! 
encored. 

The recital by Hans Richards, pianist, : 
the Conservatory of Music Thursday eve: 
ing, attracted a crowded house in spite « 
the inclement weather, and Mr. Richard 
gave a program quite out of the ordinar 
which proved most interesting. 

Mr. Richard’s wonderful virtuosity wa 
perhaps best shown in the last number, th: 
Liszt Sonata, where his splendid technica 
equipment made the playing of this difi 
cult work a thing to be long remembere 

At the Symphony concerts of Frida 
afternoon and Saturday evening Mr. St: 
kowski gave a program of works by Britis 
composers, dating from an early period u 
to the present day. No soloist appeared a: 
this concert, and perhaps at no other co: 
cert of the season would the appearan 
of a soloist have been more acceptable. ( 
the whole, the program was well play: 
and certainly its rendition was justifial 
and desirable, for a program of Britisn 
compositions under the direction of M 
Stokowski, who has spent much of his li! 
in England, is a thing to arouse widespre: 
interest. F, E. E 
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